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SHEPrERTON CHURCH was @ Ve 
different-looking building five-and- 
twenty years ago. To be sure, its 
substantial stone tower looks at you 
through its intelligent eye, the clock, 
with the friendly expression of for- 
mer days; but in everything else 
what changes! Now, there is a wide 
span of slated roof flanking the old 
steeple ; the windows are tall and 
symmetrical; the outer doors are 
resplendent with oak-graining, the 
inner doors reverentially noiseless 
with a garment of red baize; and 
the walls, you are convinced, no 
lichen will ever again effect a settle- 
ment on—they are smooth and in- 
nutrient as the summit of the Rev. 
Amos Barton’s head, after ten years 
of baldness and supererogatory soap. 
Pass through the baize doors and 
you will see the nave filled with well- 
shaped benches, understood to be 
free seats; while in certain eligible 
corners, less directly under the fire of 
the clergyman’s eye, there are pews 
reserved for the Shepperton genti- 
lity. Ample galleries are support- 
ed on iron pillars, and in one of 
them stands the crowning glory, the 
very clasp or aigrette of Shepperton 
church-adornment—namely, an or- 
gan, not very much out of repair, on 
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which a collector of small rents, dif- 
ferentiated by the force of circum- 
stances into an organist, will accom- 
pany the alacrity of your departure 
after the blessing, by a sacred minuet 
or an easy “ Gloria.” 

Immense improvement! says the 
well-regulated mind, which uninter- 
mittingly rejoices in the New Police, 
the Tithe Commutation Act, the 
penny-post, and all guarantees of 
human advancement, and has no 
moments when conservative-reform- 
ing intellect takes a nap, while imag- 
ination does a little Toryism by the 
sly, revelling in regret that dear, old, 
brown, crumbling, picturesque ineffi- 
ciency is everywhere giving place to 
spick-and-span new-painted, new- 
varnished efficiency, which will yield 
endless diagrams, plans, elevations, 
and sections, but alas! no picture. 
Mine, I fear, is not a well-regulated 
mind: it has an occasional tender- 
ness for old abuses ; it lingers with a 
certain fondness over the days of 
nasal clerks and topbooted parsons, 
and has a sigh for the departed 
shades of vulgar errors. So it is not 
surprising that I recall with a fond 
sadness Shepperton church as it was 
in the old days, with its outer coat 
of rough stucco, its red-tiled roof, its 
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heterogeneous windows patched with 
desultory bits of painted glass, and 
its little flight of steps with their 
wooden rail running up the outer 
wall, and leading to the school- 
children’s gallery. 

Then inside, what dear old quaint- 
nesses! which I began to look at 
with delight even when I was so 
crude a member of the congregation, 
that my nurse found it necessary to 

rovide for the reinforcement of my 
evotional patience by, smuggling 
bread-and-butter into the sacred edi- 
fice. There was the chancel, guarded 
by two little cherubims looking un- 
comfortably squeezed between arch 
and wall,and adorned with the es- 
cutcheons of the Oldinport family, 
which showed me inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities of meaning in their blood- 
red hands, their death’s-heads and 
cross- bones, their leopards’ paws, 
and Maltese crosses. There were 
inscriptions on the panels of the 
singing gallery, telling of benefac- 
tions to the poor of Shepperton, with 
an involuted elegance of capitals 
and final flourishes, which my alpha- 
betic erudition traced with ever-new 
delight. No benches in those days ; 
but huge roomy pews, round which 
devout church-goers sat during “ les- 
sons,” trying to look anywhere else 
than into each other’s eyes. No low 
partitions allowing you, with a 
dreary absence of contrast and mys- 
‘tery, to see everything at all mo- 
ments; but tall dark panels, under 
whose shadow I sank with a sense 
of retirement through the Litany, only 
to feel with more intensity my burst 
into the conspicuousness of public 
life when I was made to stand up 
on the seat during the psalms or the 
singing. 

And the singing was no mechani- 
cal affair of official routine ; it had a 
drama. As the moment of psalmody 
approached, by some process to me 
as mysterious and untraceable as the 
opening of the flowers or the break- 
ing-out of the stars, a slate appeared 
in front of the gallery, advertising in 
bold, characters the psalm about to 

‘be sang, lest the sonorous announce- 
ment of the clerk should still leave 
the bucolic mind in doubt on that 
head. Then followed the migration 
of the clerk to the gallery, where, in 
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company with a bassoon, two key- 
bugles, a carpenter understood to 
have an amazing power of singing 
“counter,” and two lesser musical 
stars, he formed the complement of 
a choir regarded in Shepperton as 
one of distinguished attraction, oc- 
casionally known to draw hearers 
from the next parish. The innova- 
tion of hymn-books was as yet un- 
dreamed of; even the New Version 
was regarded with asort of melan- 
choly tolerance, as part of the com- 
mon degeneracy in a time when 
prices had dwindled, and a cotton 
gown was no longer stout enough to 
last a lifetime; for the lyrical taste 
of the best heads in Shepperton had 
been formed on Sternhold and Hop- 
kins. But the greatest triumphs of 
the Shepperton choir were reserved 
for the Sundays when the slate an- 
nounced an Antuem, with a digni- 
fied abstinence from particularisa- 
tion, both words and music lying far 
beyond the reach of the most ambi- 
tious amateur in the congregation :— 
an anthem in which the key-bugles 
always ran away at a great pace, 
while the bassoon every now and 
then boomed a flying shot after them. 

As for the clergyman, Mr. Gilfil, 
an excellent old gentleman, who 
smoked very long pipes and preached 
very short sermons, I must not 
speak of him, or I might be tempted 
to tell the story of his life, which 
had its little romance, as most lives 
have between the ages of teetotum 
and tobacco. And at present I am 
concerned with quite another sort of 
clergyman—the Rev. Amos Barton, 
who did not come to Shepperton un- 
til long after Mr. Gilfil had departed 
this life—until after an interval in 
waich Evangelicalism and the Cath- 
olic Question had begun to agitate the 
rustic mind with controversial de- 
bates. A Popish blacksmith had 
produced a strong Protestant reac- 
tion by declaring that, as soon as the 
Emancipation Bill was passed, he 
should do a great stroke of business 
in gridirons; and the disinclination 
of the Shepperton parishioners ge- 
nerally to dim the unique glory of 
St. Lawrence, rendered the Church 
and Constitution an affair of their 
business and bosoms. A zealous 
evangelical preacher had made the 
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old sounding-board vibrate . with 
uite a different sort of elocution 
rom Mr. Gilfil's ; the hymn - book 
had almost superseded the Old and 
New Versions; and the great square 
ws were crowded with new faces 
rom distant corners of the parish, 
—perhaps from dissenting chapels. 
ou are not imagining, I hope, that 
Amos Barton was the incumbent of 
Shepperton. He was no such thing. 
Those were days when a man could 
hold three small livings, starve a 
curate a-piece on two of them, and 
live badly himself on the third. It 
was so with the Vicar of Shepperton ; 
a vicar given to bricks and mortar, 
and thereby running into debt far 
away in a northern county — who 
executed his vicarial functions towards 
Shepperton by pocketing the sum of 
thirty - five pounds ten per annum, 
the net surplus remaining to him 
from the proceeds of that living, after 
the disbursement of eighty pounds as 
the annual stipend of his curate, 
And now, pray, can you solve me the 
following problem? Given a man 
with a wife and six children: let 
him be obliged always to exhibit 
himself when outside his own door 
in a suit of black broadcloth, such as 
will not undermine the foundations 
of the Establishment by a paltry 
plebeian glossiness or an unseemly 
whiteness at the edges; in a snowy 
cravat, which is a serious investment 
of labor in the hemming, starching, 
and ironing departments; and in a 
hat which shows no symptom of tak- 
ing to the hideous doctrine of expe- 
diency, and shaping itself according 
to circumstances ; let him have a 
parish large enough to create an ex- 
ternal necessity for abundant shoe- 
leather, and an internal necessity for 
abundant beef and mutton, as well 
as poor enough to require frequent 
priestly consolation in the shape of 
shillings and sixpences; and, lastly, 
let him be compelled, by his own 
pride and other people’s, to dress his 
wife and children with gentility from 
bonnet-strings to shoe-strings. By 
what process of division can the sum 
of eighty pounds per annum be made 
to yield a quotient which will cover 
that man’s weekly expenses? This 
was the pag presented by the 
position of the Rev. Amos Barton, as 
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curate of Shepperton, rather more 
than twenty years ago. 

What was thought of this problem, 
and of the man who had to work it 
out, by some of the well-to-do inhab- 
itants of Shepperton, two years or 
more after Mr. Barton’s arrival among 
them, you shall hear, if you will ac- 
og ae | me to Cross Farm, and to 
the fireside of Mrs. Patten, a childless 
old lady, who had got rich chiefly by 
the negative F ove of spending no- 
thing. Mrs. Patten’s passive accumu- 
lation of wealth, through all sorts of 
“bad times,” on the farm of which 
she had been sole tenant since her 
husband’s death, her epigrammatic ~ 
neighbour, Mrs. Hackit, sarcastically 
accounted for by supposing that “ six- 
pences grew on the bents of Cross 
Farm ;” while Mr. Hackit, expressing 
his views more literally, reminded his 
wife that “mone reeds money.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackit, from the neigh- 
bouring farm, are Mrs. Patten’s guests 
this evening ; so is Mr. Pillgrim, the 
doctor from the nearest market-town, 
who, though occasionally affecting 
aristocratic airs, and giving late din- 
ners with enigmatic side-dishes and 
poisonous port, is never so comfort- 
able as when he is relaxing his pro- 
fessional legs in one of those excellent 
farmhouses where the mice are sleek 
and the mistress sickly. And he is 
at this moment in clover. 

For the flickering of Mrs. Patten’s 
bright fire is reflected in her bright 
copper tea-kettle, the home-made 
muffins glisten with an inviting suc- 
culence, and Mrs. Patten’s niece, a 
single lady of fifty, who has refused 
the most inelegible offers out of devo- 
tion to ‘her aged aunt, is pouring the 
rich cream into the fragrant tea with 
a discreet liberality. 

Reader! did you ever taste such a 
cup of tea as Miss Gibbs is this mo- 
ment handing to Mr. Pillgrim? Do 
you know the dulcet strength, the 
animating blandness of tea sufficiently 
blended with real farmhouse cream ? 
No—most likely you are a miserable 
town-bred reader, who think of cream 
as a thinnish white flaid, delivered 
in infinitesimal peznyworths down 
area steps; or perhaps, from a pre- 
sentiment’ of calves’ brains, you re- 
frain from any lacteal addition, and 
rasp your tongue with unmitigated 
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bohea. You have a vague idea of a 
milch cow as probably a white-plaster 
animal standing in a butterman’s 
window, and you know nothing of 
the sweet history of genuine cream, 
such as Miss Gibbs’ : how it was this 
morning in the udders of the large 
sleek beasts, as they stood lowing a 
patient entreaty under the milking- 
shed; how it fell with a pleasant 
rhythm into Betty’s pail, sending a 
delicious incense into the cool air; 
how it was carried into that temple 
of moist cleanliness, the dairy, where 
it quietly separated itself from the 
meaner elements of milk, and lay in 
mellowed whiteness, ready for the 
skimming-dish which transferred it 
to Miss Gibbs’ glass cream-jug. If I 
am right in my conjecture, you are 
unacquainted with the highest pos- 
sibilities of tea; and Mr. Pillgrim, 
who is holding that cup in his hand, 
has an idea beyond you. 

Mrs. Hackit declines cream ; she 
has so long abstained from it with an 
eye to the weekly butter-money, that 
abstinence, wedded to habit, has be- 
gotten aversion. She isa thin woman 
with a chronic liver-complaint, which 
would have secured her Mr. Pillgrim’s 
entire regard and unreserved good 
word, even if he had not been in awe 
of her tongue which was as sharp as 
his own lancet. She has brought 
her knitting—no frivolous fancy knit- 
ting, but a substantial woollen stock- 
ing ; the click-click of her knitting- 
needles is the running accompani- 
ment to all her conversation, and in 
her utmost enjoyment of spoiling a 
friend’s _self-satisfaction, she was 
never known to spoil a stocking. 

Mrs. Patten does not admire this 
excessive click — clicking activity, 
Quiescence in an easy-chair, under 
the sense of compound interest per- 
petually accumulating, has long 
seemed an ample function to her, and 
she does her malevolence gently. 
She is.a pretty little old woman of 
eighty, with a close cap and tiny flat 
white curls round her face, as natty 
and unsciled and invariable as the 
waxen image of a little old lady under 
a glass case; once a lady’s-maid, and 
married for her beauty. She used to 
adore her husband, and now she 
adores her money, cherishing a quiet 
blood-relation’s hatred for her niece, 
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Janet Gibbs, who, she knows, ex- 
pects a large legacy, and whom she 
is determined to disappoint. Her 
money shall all go in a lump to a dis- 
tant relation of her husband’s, and 
Janet shall be saved the trouble of 
pretending to cry, by finding that she 
Is left with a miserable pittance. 

Mrs, Patten has more respect for 
her neighbour Mr. Hackit than for 
most people. Mr. Hackit is a shrewd 
substantial man, whose advice about 
crops is always worth listening to, 
and who is too well off to want to 
borrow money. 

And now that we are snug and 
warm with this little tea-party, while 
it is freezing with February bitter- 
ness outside, we will listen to what 
they are talking about. 

“So,” said Mr. Pillgrim, with his 
mouth only half empty of moffin, 
“you had a row in Shepperton 
church last Sunday. I was at Jem 
Hood’s, the bassoon-man’s, this morn- 
ing, attending his wife, and he swears 
he’ll be revenged on the parson—a 
confounded, methodistical, meddle- 
some chap, who must be putting his 
finger in every pie. What was it all 
about ?” 

“OQ, a passill o’ nonsense,” said 
Mr. Hackit, sticking one thumb be- 
tween the buttons of his capacious 
waistcoat, and retaining a pinch of 
snuff with the other—for he was but 
moderately given to ‘‘the cups that 
cheer but not inebriate,” and had 
already finished his tea; “they be- 
gan to sing the wedding psalm for a 
new-married couple, as pretty a 
psalm an’ as pretty a tune as any’s in 
the prayer-book. It’s been sung for 
every new-married couple since I was 
a boy. And what can be better ? 
Here Mr. Hackit stretched out his 
left arm, threw back his head, and 
broke into melody— 


“* O what a happy thing it is, 
And joyful for to see, 
Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity.’ 


But Mr. Barton is all for th’ hymns, 
and asort o’ music as I can’t join in 
at all.” 

“ And so,” said Mr. Pillgrim, recall- 
ing Mr. Hackit from lyrical reminis- 
cences to narrative, “he called out 
Silence! did he? when he got into the 
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pulpit; and gave a hymn out himself 
to some meeting-house tune?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hackit, stooping 
towards the candle to pick up a stitch, 
“and turned as red as a turkey-cock, 
I often say, when he preaches about 
meekness, he gives himself a slap in 
the face. He's like me—he’s got a 
temper of his own.” 

“ Rather a low-bred fellow, I think, 
Barton,” said Mr. Pillgrim, who hated 
the Reverend Amos for two reasons— 
because he had called in a new doc- 
tor, recently settled in Shepperton ; 
and because, being himself a dabbler 
in drugs, he had the credit of having 
cured a patient of Mr. Pillgrim’s. 
“They say his father was a dissent- 
ing shoemaker; and he’s half a dis- 
senter himself. Why doesn’t he preach 
extempore in that cottage up here, of 
a Sunday evening ?” 

“ Tchaw !”—this was Mr. Hackit’s 
favourite interjection—* that preach- 
ing without book’s no good, only when 
a man has a gift, and has the Bible 
at his fingers’ ends. It was all very 
well for Parry—he’d a gift; and in 
my youth I’ve heard the Ranters out 
o’ doors in Yorkshire go on for an 
hour or two on end, without ever 
sticking fast a minute. There was 
one clever chap, I remember, as used 
to say, ‘ You’re like the wood-pigeon ; 
it says do, do, do all day, and never 
sets about any work itself’ That’s 
bringing it home to people. But our 
parson’s no gift at all that way ; he can 
preach as good a sermon as need be 
heard when he writes it down. But 
when he tries to preach wi’out book, 
he rambles about, and doesn’t stick 
to ’s text; and every now and then 
he flounders about like a sheep as 
has cast itself, and can’t get on’ts 
legs again. You wouldn’t like that, 
Mrs. Patten, if you was to go to 
church now?” 

_ “Eh, dear,” said Mrs. Patten, fall- 
ing back in her chair, and lifting up 
her little withered hands, “ what 
would Mr, Gilfil say, if he was worthy 
to know the changes as have come 
about in the church in these ten 
years? I don’t understand these new 
sort o’ doctrines. When Mr. Barton 
comes to see me, he talks about 
nothing but my sins and my need 
o’ marcy. Now, Mr. Hackit, I’ve 
never been a sinner. From the fust 


beginning, when: I went into service, 
I al’ys did my duty by my employers. 
I was a good wife as any’s in the 
county—never aggravated my hus- 
band. The cheese-factor used to say 
my cheese was al’ys to be depended 
on. I’ve known women as their 
cheeses swelled a shame to be seen, 
when their husbands had counted on 
the cheese-money to make up their 
rent; and yet they’d three gowns to 
my one. If I’m not to be saved, I 
know a many as are in a bad way. 
But it’s well for me as I can’t go to 
church any longer, for if th’ old 
singers are to be done away with, 
there'll be nothing left as it was in 
Mr. Patten’s time; and what’s more, 
I hear you've settled to pull the 
church down and build it up new ?” 

Now the fact was that the Rev. 
Amos Barton, on his last visit to Mrs. 
Patten, had urged her to enlarge 
her promised subscription of twenty 
pounds, representing to her that she 
was only a steward of her riches, and 
that she could not spend them more 
for the glory of God than by giving a 
heavy subscription towards the re- 
building of Shepperton church — a 
practical precept which was not likely 
to smooth the way to her acceptance 
of his theological doctrine. Mr. 
Hackit, who had more doctrinal en- 
lightenment than Mrs. Patten, had 
been a little shocked by the heathen- 
ism of her speech, and was glad of 
the new turn given to the subject by 
this question, addressed to him as 
churchwarden, and an authority in all 
parocial matters. 

“Ah,” he answered, “the par- 
son’s boddered us into it at last, and 
we're to begin pulling down this 
spring. But we haven't got cag | 
enough yet. I was for waiting ti 
we'd made up the sum, and, for m 
part, I think the congregation’s f 
off ’o late; though Mr. Barton says 
that’s because there’s been no room 
for the people when they’ve come, 
You see, the congregation got so large 
in Parry’s time, the people stood in 
th’ aisles ; but there’s never any crowd 
now, as I can see.” : 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hackit, whose 
good-nature began to act now that it 
was a little in contradiction with the 
dominant tone of the conversation, 
“T like Mr. Barton. I think he’s ¢ 
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good sort o’ man, for all he’s not 
overburthen’d i’ th’ upper story; 
and his wife’s as nice a lady-like 
woman as I'd wish to see. How nice 
she keeps her children! and little 
enough money to do’t with; and a 
delicate creatur’— six children, and 
another a-coming. I don’t know how 
they make both ends meet, I’m sure, 
now her aunt has left ‘em. But I 
sent ’em a cheese and a sack o’ pota- 
toes last week ; that’s something to- 
wards filling the little mouths.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Hackit, “and my 
wife makes Mr. Barton a good stiff 
glass o’ brandy-and-water, when he 
comes in to supper after his cottage 
preaching. The parson likes it; it 
puts a bit o’ colour into ’s face, and 
makes him look a deal handsomer.” 

This allusion to brandy-and-water 
suggested to Miss Gibbs the introduc- 
tion of the liquor decanters, now that 
the tea was cleared away ; for in bu- 
colic society five-and-twenty years 
ago, the human animal of the male 
sex was understood to be perpetually 
athirst, and “something to drink ” 
was as necessary a “condition of 
thotght ” as Time and Space. 

“Now, that cottage preaching,” 
said Mr. Pillgrim, mixing himself a 
strong glass of “cold without,” “I 
was talking about it to our Parson 
Ely the other day, and he doesn’t 
approve of it at all. He said it did 
as much harm as good to give a too 
familiar aspect to religious _teach- 
ing. That was what Ely said—it does 
as much harm as good to give a too 
familiar aspect to religious teach- 
ing.” 

Mr. Pillgrim generally spoke with 
an intermittent kind of splutter ; in- 
deed, one of his patients had observed 
that it was a pity such a clever man 
had a “’pediment” in his speech. 
But when he came to what he con- 
ceived the pith of his argument or 
the point of his joke, he mouthed out 
his words with slow emphasis; as a 
hen, when advertising her accouche- 
ment, passes at irregular intervals 
from pianissimo semiquavers to for- 
tissimo crotchets. He thought this 
» ser of Mr. Ely’s particularly meta- 
physical and profound, and the more 
decisive of the question because it 
was a generality which represented 
no particulars to his mind. 
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“Well, I don’t know about that,” 
said Mrs. Hackit, who had always 
the courage of her opinion, “but I 
know, some of our labourers and 
stockingers as used never to come to 
church, come to the cottage, and 
that’s better than never hearing any- 
thing good from week’s end to week’s 
end. And there’s that Track Society 
as Mr. Barton has begun—I’ve seen 
more 0’ the poor people with going 
tracking, than all the time I’ve lived 
in the parish before. And there’d 
need be something done among ’em; 
for the drinking at them Benefit 
Clubs is shameful. There’s hardly a 
steady man or steady woman either, 
but what’s a dissenter.” 

During this speech of Mrs. Hack- 
it’s Mr. Pillgrim had emitted a suc- 
cession of little snorts, something 
like the treble grunts of a guinea-pig, 
which were always with him the 
sign of suppressed disapproval. But 
he never contradicted Mrs. Hackit— 
a@ woman whose “pot luck” was 
always to be relied on, and who on 
her side had unlimited reliance on 
bleeding, blistering, and draughts. 

Mrs. Patten, however, felt equal 
disapprobation, and had no reasons for 
suppressing it. 

“ Well,” she remarked, “I’ve heard 
of no good from interfering with 
one’s neighbours, poor or rich. And 
I hate the sight o’ women going 
about trapesing from house to house 
in all weathers, wet or dry, and 
coming in with their petticoats dag- 
ged and their shoes all over mud. 
Janet wanted to join in the tracking, 
but I told her I’d have nobody track- 
ing out o’ my house; when I’m gone, 
she may do as she likes. I never 
dagged my petticoats in my life, 
and I’ve no opinion o’ that sort 0’ re- 
ligion.” 

‘*No,” said Mr. Hackit, who was 
fond of soothing the acerbities of the 
feminine mind with a jocose compli- 
ment, “you held your petticoats so 
high, to show your tight ankles: it 
isn’t everybody as likes to show her 
ankles.” 

This joke met with general accep- 
tance, even from the snubbed Janet, 
whose ankles were only tight in the 
sense of looking extremely squeezed 
by her boots. But Janet ‘seemed 
always to identify herself with her 
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aunt’s personality, holding her own 
under protest. 

Under cover of the general laugh- 
ter, the gentlemen replenished their 
glasses, Mr. Pillgrim attempting to 
give his the character of a stirrup- 
cup, by observing that he “must be 
oing.”’ Miss Gibbs seized this op- 
portunity of telling Mrs. Hackit that 
she suspected Betty, the dairymaid, 
of frying the best bacon for the shep- 
herd, when he sat up with her to “he 
brew ;” whereupon Mrs. Hackit replied, 
that she had always thought Betty 
false; and Mrs. Patten said, there was 
no bacon stolen when she was able to 
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manage. Mr. Hackit, who always 
said he “never saw the like to women 
with their maids—he never had any 
trouble with his men,” avoided listen- 
ing to this discussion, by raising the 
question of vetches with Mr. Pillgrim. 
The stream of conversation had thus 
diverged; no more was said about 
the Rev. Amos Barton, who is the 
main object of interest to us just now. 
So we may leave Cross Farm with- 
out waiting till Mrs. Hackit, reso- 
lutely donning her clogs and wrap- 

ings, renders it incumbent on Mr. 

illgrim also to fulfil his frequent 
threat of going. 


CHAPTER II. 


It was happy for the Rev. Amos 
Barton that he did not, like us, over- 
hear the conversation recorded in the 
last chapter. Indeed, what mortal is 
there of us, who would find his sa- 
tisfaction enhanced by an opportu- 
nity of comparing the picture he 
presents to himself of his own doings, 
with thé picture they make on the 
mental retina of his neighbours? 
We are poor plants buoyed up by the 
air-vessels of our own conceit: alas 
for us, if we get a few pinches that 
empty us of that windy self-subsist- 
ence! The very capacity for good 
would go out of us. For, tell the 
most impassioned orator, suddenly, 
that his wig is awry, or his shirt-lap 
hanging out, and that he is tickling 
people by the oddity of his person, 
instead of thrilling them by the en- 
ergy of his periods, and you would 
infallibly dry up the spring of his 
eloquence. That is a deep and wide 
saying, that no miracle can be 
wrought without faith—without the 
worker’s faith in himself, as weil as 
the recipient’s faith in him. And 
the greatest part of the worker's 
faith in himself is made up of the 
faith that others believe in him. 

Let me be persuaded that my neigh- 
bour Jenkins considers me a block- 
head, and I shall never shine in con- 
versation with him any more. Let 
me discover that the lovely Phoebe 
thinks my squint intolerable, and I 
shall never be able to fix her blandly 
with my disengaged eye again. 

Thank heaven, then, that a little 


illusion is left to us, to enable us to 
be useful and agreeable—that we 
don’t know exactly what our friends 
think of us—that the world is not 
made of looking-glass, to show us just 
the figure we are making, and just 
what is going on behind our backs! 
By the help of dear friendly illusion, 
we are able to dream that we are 
charming—and our faces wear a be- 
coming air of self-possession; we are 
able to dream that other men admire 
our talents—and our benignity is un- 
disturbed ; we are able to dream that 
we are doing much good—and we do, 
a little. 

Thus it was with Amos Barton on 
that very Thursday evening, when he 
was the subject of the conversation 
at Cross Farm. He had been dining 
at Mr. Farquhar’s, the secondary 
squire of the parish, and, stimulated 
by unwonted gravies and port wine, 
had been delivering his opinion on 
affairs parochial and otherwise with 
considerable animation. And he 
was now returning home in the moon- 
light—a little chill, it is true, for he 
had just now no greatcoat compa- 
tible with clerical dignity, and a 
fur boa round one’s neck, with a 
waterproof cape over one’s shoulders, 
doesn’t frighten away the cold from 
one’s legs; but entirely unsuspicious, 
not only of Mr. Hackit’s estimate of 
his oratorical powers, but also of the 
critical remarks passed on him by the 
Misses Farquhar as soon as the draw- 
ing-room door had closed behind him. 
Miss Julia had observed that she 
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never heard any one sniff so fright- 
fully as Mr. Barton did—she had a 
great mind to offer him her pocket- 
handkerchief; and Miss Arabella 
wondered why he always said he was 
going for to do a thing. He, excel- 
lent man! was meditating fresh pas- 
toral exertions on the morrow; he 
would set on foot his lending library, 
in which he had introduced some 
books that would be a pretty sharp 
blow to the dissenters—one espe- 
cially, purporting to be written by a 
working man who, out of pure zeal 
for the welfare of his class, took the 
trouble to warn them in this way 
against those hypocritical thieves, the 
dissenting preachers. The Rev. Amos 
Barton profoundly believed in the ex- 
istence of that working man, and had 
thoughts of writing to him. Dissent, 
he considered, would have its head 
bruised in Shepperton, for did he not 
attack it in two ways? He preached 
Low-Church doctrine—as evangelical 
as anything to be heard in the Inde- 
pendent Chapel; and he made a High- 
Church assertion of ecclesiastical 
powers and functions. Clearly, the 
Dissenters would feel that “the par- 
son” was too many for them. No- 
thing like a man who combines 
shrewdness with energy. The wisdom 
of the serpent, Mr. Barton considered, 
was one of his strong points. 

Look at him as he winds through 
the little churchyard! The silver 
light that falls aslant on church and 
tomb, enables you to see his slim 
black figure, made all the slimmer by 
tight pantaloons, as it flits past the pale 
gravestones. He walks with a quick 
step, and is now rapping with sharp 
decision at the vicarage door. It is 
opened without delay by the nurse, 
cook, and housemaid, all at once—that 
is to say, by the robust maid-of-all- 
work, Nanny; and as Mr. Barton 
hangs up his hat in the passage, you 
see that a narrow face of no particu- 
lar complexion—even the small-pox 
that has attacked it seems to have 
been of a mongrel, indefinite kind— 
with features of no particular shape, 
and an eye of no particular expres- 
sion, is surmounted by a slope of 
baldness gently rising from brow to 
crown. You judge him, rightly, to be 
about forty. The house is quiet, for 
it is half-past ten, and the children 
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have long been gone to bed. He 
opens the sitting-room door, but in- 
stead of seeing his wife, as he expect- 
ed, stitching with the nimblest of 
fingers by the light of one candle, he 
finds her dispensing with the light of 
a candle altogether. She is softly pac- 
ing up and down by the red fire-light, 
holding in her arms little Walter, 
the year-old baby, who looks over her 
shoulder with large wide-open eyes, 
while the patient mother pats his back 
with her soft hand, and glances with 
a sigh at the heap of large and small 
stockings lying unmended on the 
table. 

She was a lovely woman—Mrs. 
Amos Barton; a large, fair, gentle Ma- 
donna, with thick, close chestnut curls 
beside her well-rounded cheeks, and 
with large, tender, short-sighted eyes. 
The flowing lines of her tall figure 
made the limpest dress look graceful, 
and her old frayed black silk seemed 
to repose on her bust and limbs with 
a placid elegance and sense of distinc- 
tion, in strong contrast with the un- 
easy sense of being no fit, that seem- 
ed to express itself in the rustling of 
Mrs. Farquhar’s gros de Naples. ‘The 
caps she wore ‘would have been pro- 
nounced, when off her head, utterly 
heavy and hideous—for in those days 
even fashionable caps were large and 
floppy; but surmounting her long 
arched neck, and mingling their bor- 
ders of cheap lace and ribbon with 
her chestnut curls, they seemed mi- 
racles of successful millinery. Among 
strangers she was shy and tremulous 
as a girl of fifteen; she blushed crim- 
son if any one appealed to her opin- 
ion; yet that tall, graceful, substan- 
tial presence was so imposing in its 
mildness, that men spoke to her with 
an agreeable sensation of timidity. 

Soothing, unspeakable charm of 
gentle womanhood! which super- 
sedes all acquisitions, all accom- 
plishments. You would never have 
asked, at any period of Mrs. Amos 
Barton’s life, if she sketched or 
played the piano. You would even 
perhaps have been rather scandal- 
ised if she had descended from the 
serene dignity of being to the assi- 
duous unrest of doing. Happy 
the man, you would have thought, 
whose eye will rest on her in the 
pauses of his fireside reading—whose 
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hot aching forehead will be soothed 
by the contact of her cool soft hand 
—who will recover himself from de- 
jection at his mistakes and failures 
in the loving light of her unre- 
proaching eyes! You would not, 
perhaps, have anticipated that this 
bliss would fall to the share of pre- 
cisely such a man as Amos Barton, 
whom you have already surmised 
not to have the refined sensibilities 
for which you might have imagined 
Mrs. Barton’s qualities to be destined 
by pre-established harmony. But I, 
for one, do not grudge Amos Barton 
this sweet wife. I have all my life 
had a sympathy for mongrel un- 
gainly dogs, who are nobody’s pets; 
and I would rather surprise one of 
them by a pat and a pleasant morsel, 
than meet the condescending ad- 
vances of the loveliest Skye-terrier 
who has his cushion by my lady’s 
chair. That, to be sure, is not the 
way of the world: if it happens to 
see a fellow of fine proportions and 
aristocratic mien, who makes no 
faux pas, and wins golden opinions 
from all sorts of men, it straightway 
picks out for him the loveliest of 
unmarried women, and says, There 
would be a proper match! Not at 
all, say I; let that successful, well- 
shapen, discreet, and able gentleman 
put up with something less than the 
best in the matrimonial depart- 
ment; and let the sweet woman go 
to make sunshine and a soft «pillow 
for the poor devil whose legs are not 
models, whose efforts are often blun- 
ders, and who in general gets more 
kicks than halfpence. She — the 
sweet woman—will like it as well; 
for her sublime capacity of loving 
will have all the more scope; and I 
venture to say, Mrs. Barton’s nature 
would never have grown half so 
angelic if she had married the man 
you would perhaps have had in your 
eye for her—a man with sufficient 
income and abundant personal éclat. 
Besides, Amos was an affectionate 
husband, and, in his way, valued his 
wife as his best treasure. 

_But now he has shut the door be- 
hind him, and said, “ Well, Milly !” 
. “ Well, dear!” was the correspond- 
ing greeting, made eloquent by a 
smile. 

“So that young rascal won't go to 


sleep! Can’t you give him to 
Nanny?” 

“Why, Nanny has been b 
ironing this evening; but I thin 
I'll take him to her now.’ And Mrs. 
Barton glided toward the kitchen, 
while her husband ran up:stairs to 
put on his maize-coloured dressing- 
gown, in which costume he was 
quietly filling his long pipe when his 
wife returned to the sitting-room. 
Maize is a colour that decidedly did 
not suit his complexion, and it is 
one that soon soils ; why, then, did Mr. 
Barton select it for domestic wear? 
Perhaps because he had a knack of 
hitting on the wrong thing in garb 
as well as in grammar. 

Mrs. Barton now lighted her can- 
dle, and seated herself before her 
heap of stockings. She had some- 
thing disagreeable to tell her hus- 
band, but she would not enter on it 
at once, 

“Have you had a nice evening, 
dear ?” 

“Yes, pretty well. Ely was there 
to “dinner, but went away rather 
early. Miss Arabella is setting her 
cap at him with a vengeance. But 
I don’t think he’s much, smitten. 
I’ve a notion Ely’s engaged to some 
one at a distance, and will astonish 
all the ladies who are languishing 
for him here, by bringing home his 
bride one of these days; Ely’s a sly 
dog ; he’ll like that.” 

“Did the Farquhars say anything 
about the singing last Sunday ?’ 

“Yes; Farquhar said he thought 
it was time there was some improve- 
ment in the choir. But he was 
rather scandalised at my setting the 
tune of ‘Lydia.’ He says he’s 
always hearing it as he passes the 
Independent Meeting.” Here Mr. 
Barton laughed—he had a way of 
laughing at criticisms that other 
people thought damaging — and 
thereby showed the remainder of a 
set of teeth which, like the remnants 
of the Old Guard, were few in nam- 
ber, and very much the worse for wear. 
“But,” he continued, “Mrs. Far- 
quhar talked the most about Mr. 
Bridmain and the Countess, She 
has taken up all the gossip about 
them, and wanted to convert me to 
her opinion, but I told her pretty 
strongly what I thought.” 
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‘Dear me! why will people take 
so much pains to find out evil about 
others? I have had a note from the 
Countess since you went, asking us 
to dine with them on Friday.” 

Here Mrs. Barton reached the note 
from the mantel-piece, and gave it 
to her husband. We will look over 
his shoulder while he reads it :-— 


“Sweetest Mrty,— Bring your 
lovely face with your husband to 
dine with us on Friday at seven—do. 
If not, I will be sulky with you till 
Sunday, when I shall be obliged to 
see you, and shall long to kiss you 
that very moment.—Yours, accord- 
ing to your answer, 

“ CaroLine CzERLASKI.” 


“ Just like her, isn’t it?” said Mrs. 
Barton. “I suppose we can go ?” 

“Yes; I have no engagement. 
The Clerical Meeting is to-morrow, 
you know.” 

“ And, dear, Woods the butcher 
called, to say he must have some 
money next week, He has a pay- 
ment to make up.” 

This announcement made Mr. Bar- 
ton thoughtful. He puffed more 
rapidly and looked at the fire. 

“T think I must ask Hackit to lend 
me twenty pounds, for it is nearly 
two months till Lady-Day, and we 
can’t give Woods our last shilling.” 

“I hardly like you to ask Mr. 
Hackit, dear—he and Mrs. Hackit 
have been so very kind to us; they 
‘ have sent us so many things lately.” 

“Then I must ask Oldinport. I’m 
going to write to him to-morrow 
morning, for to tell him the arrange- 
ment I’ve been thinking of about 
having service in the workhouse 
while the church is being enlarged. 
If he agrees to attend service there 
once or twice, the other people will 
come. Net the large fish, and you’re 
sure to have the small fry.” 

“TI wish we could do without bor- 
rowing money, and yet I don’t see 
how we can. Poor Fred must have 
some new shoes; I couldn’t let him 
goto Mrs. Bond's yesterday because 
his toes were peeping out, dear 
child! and I can’t let him walk any- 
where except in the garden. He 
must have a pair before Sunday. 
Really, boots and shoes are the 
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greatest trouble of my life. Every- 
thing else one can turn and turn 
about, and make old look like new; 
but there’s no coaxing boots and 
shoes to look better than they are.” 

Mrs. Barton was playfully under- 
valuing her skill in metamorphosing 
boots and shoes. She had at that 
moment on her feet a pair of slip- 
pers which had long ago lived 
through the prunella phase of their 
existence, and were now running a 
respectable career as black silk 
slippers, having been neatly covered 
with that material by Mrs. Barton’s 
own neat fingers. Wonderful fingers 
those! they were never empty; for 
if she went to spend a few hours 
with a friendly parishioner, out came 
her thimble and a piece of calico or 
muslin, which, before she left, had be- 
come a mysterious little garment 
with all sorts of hemmed ins and 
outs. She was even trying to per- 
suade her husband to leave off tight 
pantaloons, because if he would wear 
the ordinary gun-cases, she knew 
she could make them so well that 
no one would suspect the sex of the 
tailor. 

But by this time Mr. Barton has 
finished his pipe, the candle begins 
to burn low, and Mrs. Barton goes 
to see if Nanny has succeeded in lull- 
ing Walter to sleep. Nanny is that 
moment putting him in the little cot 
by his mother’s bedside; the head, 
with its thin wavelets of brown hair, 
indents the little pillow; and a tiny, 
waxen, dimpled fist hides the rosy 
lips, for baby is given to the infant- 
ine peccadillo of thumb-sucking. 

So Nanny could now join in the 
short evening prayer, and all could 
go to bed. 

Mrs. Barton carried up-stairs the 
remainder of her heap of stockings, 
and laid them on a table close to her 
bedside; where she also placed a warm 
shawl, removing her candle, before she 
put it out, to a tin socket fixed at the 
head of her bed. Her body was very 
weary, but her heart was not heavy, 
in spite of Mr. Woods the butcher, 
and the stransitory nature of shoe 
leather; for her heart so overflowed 
with love, she felt sure she was 
near a fountain of love that would 
care for husband and babes better 
than she could foresee; so she was 
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soon asleep. But about half-past 
five o’clock in the morning, if there 
were any angels watching round her 
bed—and angels might be glad of 
such an office—they saw Mrs. Barton 
rise up quietly, careful not to disturb 
the slumbering Amos, who was snor- 
ing the snore of the just, light her 
candle, prop herself upright with the 
illows, throw the warm shawl round 
shoulders, and renew her attack on 
the heap of undarned stockings. She 
darned away until she heard Nanny 
stirring, and then drowsiness came 
with the dawn; the candle was put 
out, and she sank into a doze. But 
at nine o’clock she was at the break- 
fast-table, busy cutting bread-and- 
butter for five hungry mouths, while 
Nanny, baby on one arm, in rosy 
cheeks, fat neck, and night-gown, 
brought in a jug of hot milk-and- 
water. Nearest her mother sits 
the nine-year-old Patty, the eldest 
child, whose sweet fair face is alread 
rather grave sometimes, and who al- 
ways wants to run up-stairs to save 
mamma’s legs, which get so tired of 
an evening. Then there are four 
other blond heads—two boys and 
two girls, gradually decreasing in 
size down to Chubby, who is mak- 
ing a round O of her mouth to re- 
ceive a bit of papa’s “ baton.” Papa’s 
attention was divided between petting 
Chubby, rebuking the noisy Fred, 
which he did with a somewhat ex- 
cessive sharpness, and eating his own 
breakfast. He had not yet looked at 
Mamma, and did not know that her 
cheek was paler than usual. But 
Patty whispered “Mamma, have you 
the headache ?” 

Happily, coal was cheap in the 
neighbourhood of Shepperton, and 
Mr. Hackit would any time let his 
horses draw a load for “the parson ” 
without charge; so there was a 
blazing fire in the sitting-room, and 
not without need, for the vicarage 
garden, as they looked out on it 
from the bow-window, was hard with 
black frost, and the sky had the white 
woolly look that portends snow. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Barton mounted 
to his study, and occupied himself in 
the first place with his letter to Mr. 
Oldinport. It was very much the 
Same sort of letter as most clergy- 
men would have written under the 
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same circumstances, except that in- 
stead of perambulate, the Rev. Amos 
wrote preambulate, and instead of 
“if haply,” “if happily,” the con- 
tingency indicated being the reverse 
of apPy Mr. Barton had not the 
gift of perfect accuracy in English 
orthography and syntax; which was 
unfortunate, as he was known not to 
be a Hebrew scholar, and not in the 
least suspected of being an accom- 
plished Grecian. These lapses, in 
a man who had gone through the 
Eleusinian mysteries of a- university 
education, surprised the young ladies 
of his parish extremely ; —— 
the Misses Farquhar, whom he had 
once addressed in a letter as Dear 
Mads., apparently an abbreviation 
for Madams. The persons least sur- 
prised at the Rev. Amos’s deficiencies 
were his clerical brethren, who had 
gone through the mysteries them- 
selves. 

At eleven o’clock, Mr. Barton 
walked forth in cape and boa, with 
the sleet driving in his face, to read 
prayers at the workhouse, euphuis- 
tically called the “College.” The 
College was a huge square stone 
building, standing on the best apo- 
logy for an elevation of ground that 
could be seen for about ten miles 
round Shepperton. A flat ugly dis- 
trict this ; depressing enough to look 
at, even on the brightest days. The 
roads are black with coal-dust, the 
brick houses dingy with smoke; and 
at that time—the time of handloom 
weavers—every other cottage had a 
loom at its window, where you might 
see a pale, sickly-looking man or wo- 
man pressing a narrow chest against 
a board, and doing a sort of tread- 
mill work with legs and arms. A 
troublesome district for a clergyman ; 
at least to one who, like Amos Bar- 
ton, understood the “cure of souls” 
in something more than an official 
sense ; for over and above the rustic 
stupidity furnished by the farm- 
labourers, the miners brought obstre- 
perous animalism, and the weavers 
an acrid Radicalism and dissent. 
Indeed, Mrs. Hackit often observed 
that the colliers, who many of them 
earned better wages than Mr. Barton, 
“passed their time in doing nothing 
but swilling ale and smoking, like the 
beasts that perish” (speaking, we may 
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presume, in a remotely analogical 
sense) ; and in some of the alehouse 
corners the drink was flavoured by a 
dingy kind of infidelity, something 
like rinsings of Tom Paine in ditch- 
water. A certain amount of religious 
excitement, created by the popular 
preaching of Mr. Parry, Amos’s pre- 
decessor, had nearly died out, and 
the religious life of Shepperton was 
falling back towards low-water mark. 
Here, you perceive, was a terrible 
stronghold of Satan; and you may 
well pity the Rev. Amos Barton, who 
had to stand single-handed and sum- 
mon it to surrender, We read, in- 
deed, that the walls of Jericho fell 
down before the sounds of trumpets ; 
but we nowhere hear that those 
trumpets were hoarse and feeble. 
Doubtless they were trumpets that 
gave forth clear ringing tones, and 
sent a mighty vibration through brick 
and mortar. But the oratory of the 
Rev. Amos resembled rather a Bel- 
gian railway-horn, which shows 


oon gies intentions inadequately 


ulfilled. He often missed the right 
note both in public and private ex- 
hortation, and got a little angry in 
consequence. For though Amos 
thought himself strong, he did not 
feel himself strong. Nature had 
given him the opinion, but not the 
sensation. Without that opinion he 
would probably never have worn 
cambric bands, but would have been 
an excellent cabinetmaker and deacon 
of an Independent church, as his 
father was before him (he was not 
a shoemaker, as Mr, Pillgrim had _re- 
ported). He might then have sniffed 
long and loud in the corner of his 
pew in Gun Street chapel; he 
might have indulged in halting rhe- 
toric at prayer-meetings, and have 
spoken faulty English in private life; 
and these little infirmities would not 
have prevented him, honest faithful 
man that he was, from being a shin- 
ing light in the dissenting circle of 
Bridgeport. A tallow dip, of the long- 
eight description, is an excellent thing 
in the kitchen candlestick, and Betty’s 
nose and eye are not sensitive to the 
difference between it and the finest 
wax; it is only when you stick it in 
the silver candlestick, and introduce it 
into the drawing-room, that it seems 
plebeian, dim, and ineffectual. Alas 
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for the worthy man who, like that 
candle, gets himself into the wrong 
place! It is only the very largest 
souls who will be able to appreciate 
and pity him—who will discern and 
love sincerity of purpose amid all the 
bungling feebleness of achievement. 

But now Amos Barton has made 
his way through the sleet as far as 
the College, has thrown off his hat, 
cape, and boa, and is reading, in the 
dreary stone-floored dining-room, a 
portion of the morning service to the 
inmates seated on the benches before 
him. Remember, the new poor-law 
had not yet come into operation, and 
Mr. Barton was not acting as paid 
chaplain of the Union, but as the 
pastor who had the cure of all souls 
in his parish, pauper as well as 
other. After the prayers he always 
addressed to them a short discourse 
on some subject suggested by the 
lesson for the day, striving if by 
this means some edifying matter 
might find its way into the pauper 
mind and conscience — perhaps a 
task as trying as you could well 
imagine to the faith and patience 
of any honest clergyman. For, on 
the very first bench, these were the 
faces on which his eye had to rest, 
watching whether there was any 
stirring under the stagnant surface. 

Right in front of him—probably 
because he was stone-deaf, and it was 
deemed more edifying to hear nothing 
at a short distance than at a long 
one—sat “Old Maxum,” as he was 
familiarly called, his real patronymic 
remaining a mystery to most persons. 
A fine philological sense discerns in 
this cognomen an indication that the 
pauper patriarch had once been con- 
sidered pithy and sententious in his 
speech; but now the weight of ninety- 
five years lay heavy on his tongue as 
well as in his ears, and he sat before 
the clergyman with protruded chin 
and munching mouth, and eyes that 
seemed to look at emptiness. 

Next to him sat Poll Fodge—known 
to the magistracy of her country as 
Mary Higgins—a one-eyed woman, 
with a scarred and seamy face, the 
most notorious rebel in the workhouse, 
said to have once thrown her broth 
over the master’s coat-tails, and who, 
in spite of nature’s apparent safe- 
guards against that contingency, had 
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contributed to the perpetuation of the 
Fodge characteristics in the person 
of a small boy, who was behav- 
ing naughtily on one of the back 
benches. Miss Fodge fixed her one 
sore eye on Mr. Barton with a sort of 
hardy defiance. 

Beyond this member of the softer 
sex, at the end of the bench, sat 
“Silly Jim,’ a young man, afflicted 
with hydrocephalus, who rolled his 
head from side to side, and gazed at 
the point of his nose. These were 
the supporters of Old Maxum on 
his right. 

On his left sat Mr. Fitchett, a tall 
fellow, who had once been a footman 
in the Oldinport family, and in that 
giddy elevation had enunciated a con- 
temptuous opinion of boiled beef, 
which had been traditionally handed 
down in Shepperton as the direct 
cause of his ultimate reduction to 
pauper commons. His calves were 
now shrunken, and his hair was grey 
without the aid of powder; but he 
still carried his chin as if he were 
conscious of a stiff cravat ; he set his 
dilapidated hat on with a knowing 
inclination towards the left ear; and 
when he was on field-work, carted 
and uncarted the manure with a 
sort of flunkey grace, the ghost of 
that jaunty demeanour with which 
he used to usher in my lady’s morn- 
ing visitors. The flunkey nature was 
nowhere completely subdued but in 
his stomach, and he still divided so- 
ciety into gentry, gentry’s flunkeys, 
and the people who provided for 
them. A clergyman without a 
flunkey was an anomaly, belonging 
to neither of these classes. Mr. 
Fitchett had an irrepressible tend- 
ency to drowsiness under spiritual 
instruction, and in the recurrent re- 
gularity with which he dozed off 
until he nodded and awaked himself, 
he looked not unlike a piece of me- 
chanism, ingeniously contrived for 
measuring the length of Mr. Barton’s 

ourse. 

Perfectly wide-awake, on the 
contrary, was his left-hand neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Brick, one of those hard 
undying old women, to whom age 
seems to have given a network of 
wrinkles, as a coat of magic armour 
against the attacks of winters, warm 
or cold. The point on which Mrs. 
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Brick was still sensitive—the theme 

on which you might possibly excite 

her hope and fear—was snuff. It 

seemed to be an embalming powder, 

fed her soul to do the office of 
t. 


And now, eke out an andience of 
which this front benchful was a sam- 
ple, with a certain number of refrac- 
tory children, over whom Mr. Spratt, 
the master of the workhouse, exercised 
an irate surveillance, and I think you 
will admit that the university-taught 
clergyman, whose office it is to bri 
home the gospel to a handful of suc 
souls, has a sufficiently hard task. 
For, to have any chance of success, 
short of miraculous intervention, he 
must bring his geographical, chrono- 
logical, exegetical mind pretty nearly 
to the pauper point of view, or of no 
view; he must have some approxi- 
mate conception of the mode in which 
the doctrines that have so much vi- 
tality in the plenum of his own brain 
will comport themselves in vacuo— 
that is to say, in a brain that is 
neither geographical, chronological, 
nor exegetical. It is a flexible ima- 
gination that can take such a leap as 
that, and an adroit tongue that can 
adapt its speech to so unfamiliar a 
The Rev. Amos Barton 

d neither that flexible imagination, 
nor that adroit tongue. He talked 
of Israel and its sins, of chosen ves- 
sels, of the Paschal lamb, of blood as 
a medium of reconciliation ; and he 
strove in this way to convey religious 
truth within reach of the Fodge and 
Fitchett mind. This very morning, 
the first lesson was the twelfth chap- 
ter of Exodus, and Mr. Barton’s expo- 
sition turned on unleavened bread. 
Nothing in the world more suited to 
the simple understanding than in- 
struction through familiar types and 
symbols! But there is always this 
danger attending it, that the interest 
or comprehension of your hearers 
may stop short precisely at the point 
where your spiritual interpretation 
begins. And Mr. Barton this morn- 
ing succeeded in carrying the — 
imagination to the dough-tub, but 
unfortunately was not able to 
it upwards from that well-known ob- 
ject to the unknown truths which it 
was intended to shadow forth. 

Alas! a natural incapacity for 
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teaching, finished by keeping “terms” 
at Cambridge, where there are able 
mathematicians, and butter is sold 
by the yard, is not apparently the 
medium through which Christian 
doctrine will distil as welcome dew 
on withered souls, 

And so, while the sleet outside was 
turning to unquestionable snow, and 
the stony dining-room looked darker 
and drearier, and Mr. Fitchett was 
nodding his lowest, and Mr. Spratt 
was boxing the boys’ ears with a con- 
stant rinforzando, as he felt more 
keenly the approach of dinner-time, 
Mr. Barton wound up his exhorta- 
tion with something of the February 
chill at his heart as well as his feet. 
Mr. Fitchett, thoroughly roused now 
the instruction was at an end, obse- 
quiously and gracefully advanced to 
help Mr. Barton put on his cape, 
while Mrs. Brick rubbed her withered 
forefinger round and round her little 
shoe-shaped snuff-box, vainly seeking 
for the fraction of a pinch. I can’t 
help thinking that if Mr. Barton had 
shaken into that little box a small 
portion of Scotch high-dried, he 
might have produced something 
more like an amiable emotion in 
Mrs. Brick’s mind than anything she 
had felt under his morning’s exposi- 
tion of the unleavened bread. But 
our good Amos laboured under a 
deficiency of small tact as well as 
of small cash; and when he observ- 
ed the action of the old woman’s 
forefinger, he said, in his brusque 
my “So your snuff is all gone, 
e ” 


Mrs. Brick’s eyes twinkled with 
the visionary hope that the parson 
might be intending to replenish her 
box, at least mediately, through the 
present of a small copper. 

“ Ah, well! the soon be going 
where there is no more snuff. You'll 
be in need of mercy then. You must 
remember that Fase may have to seek 
for mercy and not find it, just as 
you’re seeking for snuff.” 

At the first sentence of this ad- 
monition, the twinkle subsided from 
Mrs. Brick’s eyes. The lid of her box 
went “click!” and her heart was 
shut up at the same moment. 

But now Mr. Barton’s attention was 
called for by Mr. Spratt, who was 
dragging a small and unwilling boy 
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from the rear. Mr. Spratt was a 
small-featured, small-statured man, 
with a remarkable power of lan- 
guage, mitigated by hesitation, who 
piqued himself on expressing un- 
exceptionable sentiments in unexcep- 
tionable language on all occasions. 

“ Mr. Barton, sir—aw—aw—excuse 
my trespassing on your time—aw— 
to beg that you will administer a re- 
buke to this boy; he is—aw—aw— 
most inveterate in ill-behaviour dur- 
ing service-time.” 

The inveterate culprit was a boy 
of seven, vainly contending against 
“candles” at his nose by feeble 
sniffing. But no sooner had Mr. 
Spratt uttered his impeachment, 
than Miss Fodge rushed forward 
and placed herself between Mr. Bar- 
ton and the accused. 

“That’s my child, Muster Barton,” 
she exclaimed, further manifesting 
her maternal instincts by applying 
her apron to her offspring’s nose. 
“He’s al’ys a-findin’ faut wi’ him, 
an’ a-poundin’ him for nothin’. Let 
him goo an’ eat his roost goose as is 
a-smellin’ up in our noses while we’re 
a-swallering them greasy broth, an’ 
let my boy allooan.” 

Mr. Spratt’s small eyes flashed, and 
he was in danger of uttering senti- 
ments not unexceptionable before the 
clergyman; but Mr. Barton, foresee- 
ing that a prolongation of this epi- 
sode would not be to edification, said 
“Silence !” in his severest tones. 

“Let me hear no abuse. Your 
boy is not likely to behave well, if 
you set him the example of being 
saucy.” Then stooping down to Mas- 
ter Fodge, and taking him by the 
shoulder. “Do you like being 
beaten ?” 

“ No-a.” 

“Then what a silly boy you are 
to be naughty. If you were not 
naughty, you wouldn’t be beaten. 
But if you are naughty, God will be 
angry, as well as Mr. Spratt; and 
God can burn you for ever. That 
will be worse than being beaten.” 

Master Fodge’s countenance was 
neither affirmative nor negative of 
this proposition. 

“ But,” continued Mr. Barton, “if 
= will be a good boy, God will 
ove, you, and you will grow up to 
be a good man. Now, let me hear 
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next Thursday that you have been 
a good boy.” 

Master Fodge had no distinct vi- 
sion of the benefit that would accrue 
to him from this change of courses. 
But Mr. Barton, being aware that 
Miss Fodge had touched on a deli- 
cate subject in alluding to the roast 
goose, was determined to witness no 
more polemics between her and Mr. 
Spratt, so, saying good-morning to 
the latter, he hastily left the College. 

The snow was falling in thicker 
and thicker flakes, and already the 
vicarage-garden was cloaked in 
white as he passed through the 
gate. Mrs. Barton heard him open 
the door, and ran out of the sitting- 
room to meet him. 

“Tm afraid your feet are very 
wet, dear. What a terrible morning! 
Let me take your hat, Your slip- 
pers are at the fire.” 

Mr. Barton was feeling a little cold 
and cross. It is difficult, when you 
have been doing disagreeable duties, 
without praise, on a snowy day, to 
attend to the very minor morals. 
So he showed no recognition of 
Milly’s attentions, but sniffed and 
said, “Fetch me my dressing-gown, 
will you ?” 

“Tt is down, dear. I thought you 
wouldn’t go into the study, because 
you said you would letter and num- 
ber the books for the Lending Library. 
Patty and I have been covering 
them, and they are all ready in the 
sitting-room.” 

“OQ, I can’t do those this morn- 
ing,” said Mr. Barton, as he took off 
his boots and put his feet into the 
slippers Milly had brought him; 
“you must put them away into the 
parlour.” 

The sitting-room was also the day- 
nursery and schoolroom; and while 
Mamma’s back was turned, Dickey, 
the second boy, had insisted on su- 
perseding Chubby in the guidance of 
a headless horse, of the red-wafered 

cies, which she was drawing round 

e room, so that when Papa opened 
the deor, Chubby was giving tongue 
energetically. 

“Milly, some of these children 
must go away. I want to be quiet.” 

“Yes, dear. Hush, Chubby ; go 
with Patty, and see what Nanny is 
getting for our dinner. Now, Fred 
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and Sophy and Dickey, help me— 
carry these books into the parlour. 
There are three for Dickey. Oarry 
them steadily.” 

Papa meanwhile settled himself in 
his easy-chair, and took up a work 
on Episcopacy, which he had from 
the Clerical Book Society ; thinking 
he would finish it, and return it 
this afternoon, as he was going to 
the Clerical Meeting at Millby Vi- 
carage, where the Book Society had 
its headquarters. 

The Clerical Meetings and Book 
Society, which had been founded 
some eight or ten months, had 
had a noticeable effect on the Rev. 
Amos Barton. When he first came 
to Shepperton, he was simply an 
evangelical clergyman, whose Chris. 
tion experiences had commenced un- 
der the teaching of the Rev. Mr. 
Johns of Gun Street Chapel, and 
had been consolidated at Cambridge 
under the influence of Mr. Simeon. 
John Newton and Thomas Scott 
were his doctrinal ideals; he would 
have taken in the Christian Observer 
and the Record, if he could have 
afforded it; his anecdotes were 
chiefly of the pious-jocose kind, cur- 
rent in dissenting circles; and he 
thought an Episcopalian Establish- 
ment unobjectionable. 

But by this time the effect of the 
Tractarian agitation was beginning 
to be felt in backward provincial 
regions, and the Tractarian satire on 
the Low-Church party was _begin- 
ning to tell even on those who dis- 
avowed or resisted Tractarian doc- 
trines. The vibration of an intellec- 
tual movement was felt from the 
golden head to the miry toes of the 
Establishment; and so it came to 

ass that, in the district round Mill- 

y, the market-town close to Shep- 
perton, the clergy had agreed to have a 
clerical meeting every month, where- 
in they would exercise their intel- 
lects by discussing theological and 
ecclesiastical questions, and cement 
their brotherly love by discussing a 
good dinner. A Book Society natur- 
ally suggested itself as an adjunct of 
this agreeable plan; and thus, you 

reeive, there was provision made 
or ample friction of the clerical 
mind. 

Now, the Rev. Amos Barton was 
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one of those men who have a decided 
will and opinion of their own; he 
held himself bolt upright, and had 
no self-distrust. He would march 
very determinedly along the road he 
thought best; but then it was won- 
derfully easy to convince him which 
was the best road. And so, a very 
little unwonted reading and unwont- 
ed discussion made him see that 
an Episcopalian Establishment was 
much more than unobjectionable, 
and on — other points he began 
to feel that he held opinions a little 
too far-sighted and profound to be 
crudely and —. communicated 
to ordinary minds, He was like an 
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onion that has been rubbed with 
spices; the strong original odour 
was blended with something new 
and foreign. The Low-Church onion 
still offended refined High-Church 
nostrils, and the new spice was un- 
welcome to the palate of the genuine 
onion-eater. 

We will not accompany him to 
the Clerical Meeting to-day, be 
cause we shall probably want to go 
thither some day when he will be 
absent. And just now I am bent on 
introducing you to Mr. Bridmain and 
the Countess Ozerlaski, with whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Barton are invited to 
dine to-morrow. 


CHAPTER III. 


Outside, the moon is shedding its 
cold light on the cold snow, and the 
white-bearded fir-trees round Oamp 
Villa are casting a blue shadow 
across the white ground, while the 
Rev. Amos Barton and his wife are 
audibly crushing the crisp snow 
beneath their feet, as, about seven 
o’clock on Friday evening, they ap- 
proach the door of the above-named 
desirable country residence, contain- 
ing dining, breakfast, and drawing 
roon &c., situated only half a mile 
from 1e market-town of Millby. 

Ins.de, there is a bright fire in the 
drawing-room, casting a pleasant but 
uncertain light on the delicate silk 
dress of a lady who is reclining be- 
hind a screen in the corner of the 
sofa, and allowing you to discern 
that the hair of the gentleman who 
is seated in the arm-chair opposite, 
with a newspaper over his knees, is 
becoming decidedly grey. A little 
“* King Charles,” with a crimson rib- 
bon round his neck, who has been 
lying curled up in the very middle of 
the hearth-rug, has just discovered 
that that zone is too hot for him, 
and is jumping on the sofa, evidently 
with the intention of accommodating 
his person on the silk gown. On the 
table there are two wax candles, 
which will be lighted as soon as the 
expected knock is heard at the door. 

he knock is heard, the candles 
are lighted, and presently Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton are ushe in — Mr. 
Barton erect and clerical, in a fault- 


less tie and shining cranium; Mrs. 
Barton graceful in a newly-turned 
black silk. 

“Now this is charming of you,” 
said the Countess Ozerlaski, ad- 
vancing to meet them, and embrac- 
ing Milly with careful elegance. “I 
am really ashamed of my selfishness 
in asking my friends to come and see 
me in this frightful weather.” Then, 
giving her hand to Amos, “ And you, 
Mr. Barton, whose time is so precious! 
But I am doing a good deed in draw- 
ing you away from your labours. I 
have a plot to prevent you from 
martyrising yourself.” 

While this greeting was going for- 
ward, Mr. Bridmain, and Jet the 
spaniel, looked on with the air of 
actors who had no idea of by-play. 
Mr. Bridmain, a stiff and rather 
thick-set man, gave his welcome 
with a labored cordiality. It was 
astonishing how very little he resem- 
bled his beautiful sister. 

For the Countess Ozerlaski was 
undeniably beautiful. As she seated 
herself by Mrs. Barton on the sofa, 
Milly’s eyes, indeed, rested—must it 
be confessed ?—chiefly on the details 
of the tasteful dress, the rich silk 
of a pinkish lilac hue (the Coun- 
tess always wore delicate colours in 
an evening), the black lace pelerine, 
and the black lace veil falling at the 
back of the small closely-braided 
head. For Milly had one weakness 
—don’t love her any the less for it, 
it was a pretty woman’s weakness— 
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she was fond of dress; and often, 
when she was making up her own 
economical millinery, she had ro- 
mantic visions how nice it would be 
to put on really handsome stylish 
things—to have very stiff balloon 
sleeves, for example, without which 
a woman’s dress was nought in those 
days. You and I too, reader, have 
our weakness, have we not? which 
makes us think foolish things now 
and then. Perhaps it may lie in an 
excessive admiration for small hands 
and feet, a tall lithe figure, large 
dark eyes, and dark silken braided 
hair. All these the Countess pos- 
sessed, and she had, moreover, a 
delicately formed nose, the least bit 
curved, and a clear brunette com- 
plexion. Her mouth, it must be 
admitted, receded too much from her 
nose and chin, and to a prophetic 
eye threatened “nut-crackers” in 
advanced age. But by the light of 
fire and wax-candles that age seemed 
very far off indeed, and you would 
have said that the Countess was not 
more than thirty. 

Look at the two women on the 
sofa together! The large, fair, mild- 
eyed Milly is timid even in friend- 
ship: it is not easy to her to speak 
of the affection of which her heart is 
full. The lithe, dack, thin-lipped 
Countess is racking her small brain 
for caressing words and charming 
exaggerations. 

“And how are all the cherubs at 
home?” said the Countess, stooping 
to pick up Jet, and without waiting 
for an answer. “I have been kept 
indoors by a cold ever since Sunday, 
or I should not have rested without 
seeing you. What have you done 
with those wretched singers, Mr. 
Barton ?” 

“OQ, we have got a new choir to- 
gether, which will go on very well 
with a little practice I was quite 
determined that the old set of singers 
should be dismissed. I had given 
orders that they should not sing the 
wedding-psalm, as they call it, again, 
to make a new-married couple look 
ridiculous, and they sang it in de- 
fiance of me. I could put them into 
the Ecclesiastical Court, if I chose 
for to do so, for lifting up their 
voices in church in opposition to the 
clergyman.” 
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“ And a most wholesome discipline 
that would be,” said the Countess; 
“indeed, you are too patient and for- 
bearing, Mr. Barton. For my part, J 
lose my temper when I see how far 
you are from being appreciated in 
that miserable Shepperton.” 

If, as is pernak e, Mr. Barton felt 
at a loss what to say in reply to the 
insinuated compliment, it was a relief 
to him that dinner was announced 
just then, and that he had to offer 
his arm to the Countess, 

As Mr. Bridmain was leading 
Mrs. Barton to the dining-room, 
he observed, “The weather is very 
severe.” 

“ Very, indeed,” said Milly. 

Mr. Bridmain studied conversation 
asanart. To ladies he spoke pf the 
weather, and was accustomed to con- 
sider it under three points of view: 
—as a question of climate in general, 
comparing England with other 
countries in this respect; as a per- 
sonal question, inquiring how it af- 
fected his lady interlocutor in par- 
ticular ; and as a question of proba- 
bilities, discussing whether there 
would be a change or a continuance 
of the present atmospheric condi- 
tions. To gentlemen he talked 
politics, and he read two daily papers 
expressly to qualify himself * this 
function. Mr. Barton thougl . him a 
man of considerable politica: infor- 
mation, but not of lively parts. 

“ And so you are always to hold 
your Clerical Meetings at Mr. Ely’s ?” 
said the Countess between her spoon- 
fuls of soup. (The soup was a little 
over-spiced. Mrs. Short of Camp 
Villa, who was in the habit of let- 
ting her best apartments, gave only 
moderate wages to her cook.) 

“Yes,” said Mr. Barton, “ Millby 
is a central place, and there are 
many conveniences in having only 
one point of meeting. 

“Well,” continued the Countess, 
“every one seems to in giving 
the precedence to Mr. Ely. For my 
part I cannot admire him. His 
preaching is too cold forme. It has 
no fervor—no heart. I often say to 
my brother, it is a great comfort to 
me that Shepperton church is not 
too far off for us to go to; don’t I 
Edmund? ” . 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bridmain, 
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“they show us into such a bad pew 
at Millby—just where there is a 
draught from that door. I caught a 
stiff neck the first time I went 
there.” 

“O, it is the cold in the pulpit that 
affects me, not the cold in the pew. 
I was writing to my friend y 
Porter this morning, and telling her 
all about my feelings. She and I 
think alike on such matters. She is 
most anxious that when Sir William 
has an opportunity of giving away 
the living at their place, Dippley, 
they should have a thoroughly zeal- 
ous clever man there, I have been 
describing a certain friend of mine to 
her, who, I think, would be just to 
her mind. And there is such a 
pretty rectory, Milly ; shouldn’t I 
ike to see you the mistress of it ?” 

Milly smiled and blushed slightly. 
The Kev. Amos blushed very red 
and gave a little embarrassed laugh 
—he could rarely keep his muscles 
within the limits ofa smile. 

At this moment John, the man- 
servant, approached Mrs. Barton with 
@ gravy-tureen, and also with a 
slight odour of the cow-shed, which 
usually adhered to him throughout 
his indoor functions. John was 
rather nervous; and the Countess 
happening to speak to him at this 
inopportune moment, the tureen 
slipped and emptied itself on Mrs. 
Barton’s newly-turned black silk. 

“QO, horror! Tell Alice to come 
directly and rub Mrs. Barton’s dress,” 
said the Countess to the trembling 
John, carefully abstaining from ap- 
proaching the gravy-sprinkled spot 
on the floor with her own lilac silk. 
But Mr. Bridmain, who had a 
strictly private interest in silks, 
good-naturedly jumped up and 
applied his napkin at once to Mrs. 
Barton’s gown. 

Milly felt a little inward anguish, 
but no ill-temper, and tried to make 
light of the matter for the sake of 
John as well as others. The Countess 
felt inwardly thankfal that her own 
delicate silk had escaped, but threw 
out lavish interjections of distress 
and indignation. 

“Dear saint that’ you are,” she 
said, when Milly laughed, and sug- 
gested that, as her silk was not 7 
glossy to begin with, the dim patc 
would not be much seen ; ‘‘ you don’t 
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mind about these things, I know. Just 
the same sort of thing happened to me 
at the Princess Wengstein’s one day, 
on a pink satin. I was in an agony. 
But you are so indifferent to dress; 
and well you may be. It is you who 
make dress pretty, and not dress 
that makes you pretty.” 

Alice, the buxom lady’s-maid, wear- 
ing a much better dress than Mrs. 
Barton’s, now appeared to take Mr. 
Bridmain’s place in retrieving the 
mischief, and after a great amount of 
supplementary rubbing, composure 
was restored, and the business of 
dining was continued. 

When John was recounting his 
accident to the cook in the kitchen, 
he observed, “Mrs. Barton’s a 
hamable woman; I’d a deal sooner 
ha’ throwed the gravy o’er the 
Countess’s fine gownd. But laws! 
what tantrums she’d ha’ been in arter 
the visitors was gone.” 

“You’d a deal sooner not ha’ 
throwed it down at all, Z should 
think,” responded the unsympathetic 
cook, "to whom John did not make 
love. “Who d’you think’s to mek 
gravy anuff, if you're to baste 
people’s gownds wi’ it ?” 

“Well,” suggested John humbly, 
“you should wet the bottom of the 
duree a bit, to hold it from slippin’.” 

“Wet your granny!” returned the 
cook; a retort which she probably 
regarded in the light of a vdeaite ad 
absurdum, and which in fact reduced 
John to silence. 

Later on in the evening, while John 
was removing the tea-things from 
the drawing-room, and brushing the 
crumbs from the table-cloth with an 
accompanying hiss, such as he was 
wont to encourage himself with in 
rubbing down Mr. Bridmain’s horse, 
the Rev. Amos Barton drew from 
his — a thin green-covered 
pamphlet, and, presenting it to the 
Countess, said— 

“You were pleased, I think, with 
my sermon on Christmas Day. It has 
has been printed in The Pulpit, and 
I thought you might like a copy.” 

“That indeed I shall. ? skal] 
quite value the opportunity of read- 
ing that sermon. There was such 
depth in it!—such argument! It 
was not a sermon to be heard only 
once. Iam delighted that it should 
become generally known, as it will 
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“ Yes,” said Milly, innocently, “I 
was so pleased with the editor’s 
letter.” And she drew out her little 
pocket- book, where she carefully 
treasured the editorial autograph, 
while Mr. Barton laughed and blush- 
ed, and said, “‘ Nonsense, Milly !” 

“You see,” she said, giving ‘the 
letter to the Countess, “I am very 
proud of the praise my husband gets.” 

The sermon in question, by the 
by, was an extremely argumentative 
one on the Incarnation; which, as 
it was preached to a congregation 
not one of whom had any doubt of 
that doctrine, and to whom the 
Socinians therein confuted were 
as unknown as the Arimaspians, 
was exceedingly well adapted to 
trouble and confuse the Shepper- 
tonian mind. 

“Ah,” said the Countess, return- 
ing the editor’s letter, “he may well 
say he will be glad of other sermons 
from the same source, But I would 
rather you should publish your 
sermons in an independent volume, 
Mr. Barton ; it would be so desirable 
to have them in that shape. For 
instance, I could send a copy to the 
Dean of Radbrough. And there is 
Lord Blarney, whom I knew before 


he was chancellor. I was a special ga 


favourite of his, and you can’t think 
what sweet things he used to say to 
me. I shall not resist the temptation 
to write to him one of these days 
sans fagon, and tell him how he 
ought to dispose of the next vacant 
living in his gift.” 

Whether Jet the spaniel, being a 
much more knowing dog than was 
suspected, wished to express his dis- 
approval of the Countess’s last speech, 
as not accordant with his ideas of 
wisdom and veracity, I cannot say ; 
but at this moment he jumped off 
her lap, and turning his back upon 
her, placed one paw on the fender, 
and held the other up to warm, as if 
affecting to abstract himself from the 
current of conversation. 

But now Mr. Bridmain brought 
out the chess-board, and Mr. Barton 
accepted his challenge to play a 
game, with immense satisfaction. 
The Rey Amos was very fond of 
chess, as most people are who can 
continue through many years to 
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create interesting vicissitudes in the 
game, by taking long - meditated 
moves with their knights, and sub- 
sequently discovering that they have 
thereby exposed their queen. 

Chess is a silent e; and the 
Countess’s chat with Milly is in 
quite an under-tone—probably re- 
lating to women’s matters that it 
would be impertinent for us to listen 
to; so we will leave Camp Villa, and 

roceed to Millby Vicarage, where 

r. Farquhar has sat out two other 
guests with whom he has been 
dining at Mr. Ely’s, and is now 
rather wearying that reverend gen- 
tleman by his protracted small-talk. 

Mr. Ely was a tall, dark-haired, 
distinguished-looking man of three 
and-thirty. By the laity of Millby 
and its neighbourhood he was re- 
garded as a man of quite remarkable 
powers and learning, who must 
make a considerable sensation in 
London pulpits and drawing-rooms 
on his occasional visits to the metro- 
polis; and by his brother clergy he 
was regarded as a discreet and agree- 
able fellow. Mr. Ely never got into a 
warm discussion; he suggested what 
might be thought, but rarely said 
what he thought himself; he never 
let either men or women see that he 
was laughing at them, and he never 
ve any one an opportunity of 
laughing at him. In one thing only 
he was injudicions. He his 
dark wavy hair down the middle ; 
and as his head was rather flat than 
otherwise, that style of coiffure was 
not advantageous to him. 

Mr. Farquhar, though not a par- 
ishioner of Mr. Ely’s, was one of his 
warmest admirers, and thought he 
would make an unexceptionable son- 
in-law, in spite of his being of no par- 
ticular “family.” Mr. Farquhar was 
susceptible on the point of “ blood,” 
—his own circulating” fluid, which 
animated a short and somewhat 
flabby person, being, he considered, 
of very superior quality. 

“ By the by,” he said, with a cer- 
tain pomposity counteracted by a 
lisp, “what an ath Barton makth of 
himthelf, about that Bridmain and the 
Counteth, ath she callth herthelf 
After you were gone the other even- 
ing, Mithith Farquhar wath telling 
him the general opinion about them 
in the neighbourhood, and he got 
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quite red andangry. Bleth your thoul, 
he believth the whole thtory about 
her Polith huthband and hith wonder- 
ful etheapeth ; and ath for her—why, 
he thinkth her perfection, a woman 
of moth refined feelinth, and no end 
of thtuff.” 

Mr. Ely smiled. “Some people 
would say our friend Barton was 
not the best judge of refinement. 
Perhaps the lady flatters him a little, 
and we men are susceptible. She 
goes to Shepperton church every 
Sunday—drawn there, let us suppose, 
by Mr. Barton’s eloquence.” 

“Pshaw,” said Mr. Farquhar: 
“ Now to my mind you have only to 
look at that woman to thee what she 
ith—throwing her eyth about when 
she comth into church, and drething in 
a way to attract attention. I should 
thay, she’th tired of her brother 
Bridmain, and looking out for 
another brother with a thronger 
family likeneth. Mithith Farquhar 
ith very fond of Mithith Barton, and 
ith quite disthrethed that she should 
athothiate with thuch a woman, tho 
she attacked him on the thubject pur- 
pothly. But I tell her ith of no 
uthe, with a pig-headed fellow like 
him. Barton’th well-meaning enough, 
but tho contheited. I’ve left off giving 
him my advithe.” 

Mr. Ely smiled inwardly and said 
to himgelf, “ What a punishment!” 
But to Mr. Farquhar he said, “ Bar- 
ton might he more judicious, it must 
be confessed.” He was getting tired, 


and did not want to develope the 
subject. 

“Why, nobody vithit-th them but 
the Bartonth,” continued Mr. Far- 


I am by no means sure that if the 
good people of Millby had known the 
trath about the Countess Ozerlaski, 
they would not have been consider- 
ably disappointed to find that it was 
very far from being as bad as they 
imagined. Nice distinctions are 
troublesome, It is so much easier to 
say that a thing is black, than to dis- 
criminate the particular shade of 
brown, blue, or green, to which it 
really belongs. Itis so much easier to 
make up your mind that your neigh- 
bour is good for nothing, than to enter 
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quhar, “and why should thuch 
people come here, unleth they had 
particular reathonth for preferring 
a neighbourhood where they are 
not known? Pooh? it lookth bad 
on the very fathe of it. You called 
on them, now; how did you find 
them ?” 

‘*O !—Mr. Bridmain strikes me asa 
common sort of man, who is making 
an effort to seem wise and well bred. 
He comes down on one tremendously 
with political information, and seems 
knowing about the king of the French. 
The Countess is certainly a handsome 
woman, but she puts on the grand air 
a little too powerfully. Woodcock 
was immensely taken with her, and 
insisted on his wife’s calling on her, 
and asking her to dinner; but I 
think Mrs. Woodcock turned restive 
after the first visit, and wouldn’t in- 
vite her again.” 

“Ha, ha! Woodcock hath alwayth 
a thoft place in hith heart for a 
pretty fathe. It-’th odd how he came 
to marry that plain woman, and no 
fortune either.” 

‘“‘ Mysteries of the tender passion,” 
said Mr. Ely. “I am not initiated 
yet, you know.” 

Here Mr. Farquhar’s carriage was 
announced, and as we have not 
found his conversation particularly 
brilliant under the stimulus of Mr. 
Ely’s exceptional presence, we will 
not accompany him home to the less 
exciting atmosphere of domestic life. 

Mr. Ely threw himself with a sense 
of relief into his easiest chair, set his 
feet on the hobs, and in this attitude 
of batchelor enjoyment began to read 
Bishop Jebb’s Memoirs. 








into all the circumstances that would 
oblige you to modify that opinion. 
Besides, think of all the virtuous 
declamation, all the penetrating ob- 
servation which had been built up 
entirely on the fundamental position 
that the Countess was a very objec- 
tionable person indeed, and which 
would be utterly overturned and 
nullified by the destruction of that 
premiss. Mrs. Phipps, the banker's 
wife, and Mrs. Landor, the attorney’s 
wife, had invested part of their repu- 
tation for acuteness in the supposi- 
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tion that Mr. Bridmain was not the 
Countess’s brother. Moreover, Miss 
Phipps was conscious that if the 
Countess was not a disreputable per- 
son, she, Miss Phipps, had no com- 
pensating superiority in virtue to set 
against the other lady’s manifest 
superiority in personal charms. Miss 
Phipps’s stumpy figure and unsuc- 
cessful attire, instead of looking down 
from a mount of virtue with an 
auréole round its head, would then 
be seen on the same level and in the 
same light as the Countess Ozerlas- 
ki’s Diana-like form and well-chosen 
drapery. Miss Phipps, for her part, 
didn’t like dressing for effect—she had 
always avoided that style of appear- 
ance, which was calculated to create a 
sensation. 

Then what amusing inuendoes of 
the Millby gentlemen over their wine 
would be entirely frustrated and re- 
duced to nought, if -you had told them 
that the Countess had really been 
guilty of no misdemeanours which 
need exclude her from strictly re- 
spectable society; that her husband 
had been the veritable Count Czer- 
laski, who had had wonderful es- 
capes, as she said, and who, as she 
did not say, but as was said in cer- 
tain circulars once folded by her fair 
hands, had subsequently given danc- 
ing lessons in the metropolis; that 
Mr. Bridman was neither more nor 
less than her half-brother, who, by 
unimpeached integrity and industry, 
had won a partnership in a silk-ma- 
nufactory, and thereby a moderate 
fortune, that enabled him to retire, 
as you see, to study politics, the 
weather, and the art of conversation, 
at his leisure. Mr. Bridmain, in fact, 
quadragenarian bachelor as he was, 
felt extremely well pleased to receive 
his sister in her widowhood, and to 
shine in the reflected light of her 
beauty and title. Every man who is 
not a monster, a mathematician, or a 
mad philosopher, is the slave of some 
woman or other. Mf. Bridmain had 
put his neck under the yoke of his 
handsome sister, and though his soul 
was a very little one—of the smallest 
description indeed — he would not 
have ventured to call it hisown. He 
might be slightly recalcitrant now 
and then, as is the habit of long- 
eared pachyderms, under the thong 
of the fair Countess’s tongue; but 


there seemed little probability that he 
would ever get his neck loose. Still, 
a bachelor’s heart is an outlying fort- 
ress that some fair enemy may any 
day take either by storm or strata- 
gem; and there was always the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Bridman’s first nup- 
tials might occur before the Countess 
was quite sure of her second. As it 
was, however, he submitted to all his 
sister’s caprices, never grumbled be- 
cause her dress and her maid formed 
a considerable item beyond her own 
little income of sixty pounds ‘per an- 
num, and consented to lead with her 
a migratory life, as personages on the 
debatable ground between aristo- 
cracy and commonalty, instead of 
settling in some spot where his five 
hundred a-year might have won him 
the definite dignity of a parochial 


ate. 

The Countess had her views in 
choosing a quiet provincial place like 
Millby. After three years of widow- 
hood, she had brought her feelings to 
contemplate giving a successor to her 
lamented Ozerlaski, whose fine whis- 
kers, fine air, and romantic fortunes 
had won her heart ten years » 
when, as pretty Caroline Bridmain, 
in the full bloom of five-and-twenty, 
she was governess to Lady Porter's 
daughters, whom he initiated into the 
mysteries of the pas de bas, and the 
lancers’ quadrilles. She had had 
seven years of sufficiently happy ma- 
trimony with Ozerlaski, who had 
taken her to Paris and Germany, and 
introduced her there to many of his 
old friends with large titles and small 
fortunes. So that the fair Caroline 
had had considerable experience of 
life, and had gathered therefrom, not, 
indeed, any very ripe and comprehen- 
sive wisdom, but much external pol- 
ish, and certain practical conclusions 
of « very decided kind. One of these 
conclusions was, that there were 
things more solid in life than fine 
whiskers and a title, and that, in ac- 
cepting a second husband, she would 
regard these items as quite subordi- 
nate to a carriage and a settlement. 
Now she had ascertained, by tenta- 
tive residences, that the kind of bite 
she was angling for was difficult to 
be met with at watering- laces, which 
were already preoccupied with abun- 
dance of angling beauties, and were 
chiefly stocked with men whose whis- 
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kers might be dyed, and whose in- 
comes were still more preblematic ; so 
she had determined on trying a neigh- 
bourhood where people were ex- 
tremely well acquainted with each 
other’s affairs, and where the women 
were mostly ill-dressed and ugly. Mr. 
Bridmain’s slow brain had adopted 
his sister’s views, and it seemed to 
him that a woman so handsome and 
distinguished as the Countess must 
certainly make a match that might 
lift himself into the region of county 
celebrities, and give him at least a sort 
of cousinship to the quarter-sessions. 
All this, which was the simple 
truth, would have seemed extremely 
flat to the gossips of Millby, who had 
made up their minds to something 
much more exciting. There was no- 
thing here so very detestable. It is 
true, the Countess was a little vain, 
a little ambitious, a little selfish, a 
little shallow and frivolous, a little 
given to white lies. But who con- 
siders such slight blemishes, such 
moral pimples as these, disqualifi- 
cations for entering into the most 
respectable society? Indeed, the 
severest ladies in Millby would have 
been perfectly aware that these char- 
acteristics would have created no 
wide distinction between the Coun- 
tess COzerlaski and themselves; and 
since it was clear there was a wide 
distinction—why, it must lie in the 
possession of some vices from which 
they were undeniably free. 
; Ae it came to , that Millby 
respectability refu: to recognise 
the Countess Ozerlaski, in spite of 
her assiduous church-going, and the 
deep disgust she was known to have 
expressed at the extreme paucity of 
the congregations on Ash-Wednes- 
days. So she began to feel that 
she had miscalculated the advantages 
of a neighbourhood where people are 
well acquainted with each other’s 
private affairs. Under these circum- 
stances, you will imagine how wel- 
come was the perfect credence and 
admiration she met with from Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton. She had been 
especially irritated by Mr. Ely’s be- 
haviour to her; she felt sure that he 
was not in the least struck with her 
beauty, that he quizzed her conver- 
sation, and that he spoke of her with 
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a sneer. A woman always knows 
where she is utterly powerless, and 
shuns a coldly satirical eye as she 
would shun a gorgon. And she was 
especially eager for clerical notice 
and friendship, not merely because 
that is quite the most respectable 
countenance to be obtained in society, 
but because she really cared about 
religious matters, and had an uneasy 
sense that she was not altogether 
safe in that quarter. She had serious 
intentions of becoming quite pious— 
without any reserves—when she had 
once got her carriage and settlement. 
Let us do this one sly trick, says 
Ulysses to Neoptolemus, and we will 
be perfectly honest ever after— 


GAD’ 400 yap Tou KThua The vikne AaBeiv 
TOAua’ dixator O'adOi¢ éxpavodtpueba. 


The Countess did not quote Sophocles, 
but she said to herself, “Only this 
little bit of pretence and vanity, and 
then I will be quite good, and make 
myself quite safe for another world.” 

And as she had by no means such 
fine taste and insight in theological 
teaching as in costume, the Rev. 
Amos Barton seemed to her a man 
not only of learning—that is always 
understood with a clergyman—but of 
much power as a spiritual director. 
As for Milly, the Countess really 
loved her as well as the preoccupied 
state of her affections would allow. 
For you have already perceived that 
there was one being to whom the 
Countess was absorbingly devoted, 
and to whose desires she made every- 
thing else subservient—namely, Caro- 
line Ozerlaski, née Bridmain. 

Thus there was really not much 
affectation in her sweet speeches and 
attentions to Mr. and Mrs. Barton. 
Still, their friendship by no means 
adequately represented the object she 
had in view when she came to Millby, 
and it had been for some time clear 
to her that she must suggest a new 
change of residence to her brother. 

The thing we look forward to often 
comes to pass, but never precisely in 
the way we have imagined to our- 
selves. The Countess did actually 
leave Camp Villa before many months 
were past, but under circumstances 
which had not at all entered into her 
contemplation. 


(To be continued.) 
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TERE is some necessity, we think, 
at the present time, of applying the 
rules of criticism to the critics; for 
it cannot be denied that many who 
wear the robes of Aristarchus are no 
more entitled to the style of liter 
censors, than is the American Lync 
to the title of a legitimate judge. 
Nothing can more forcibly demon- 
strate the anarchy which prevails in 
the republic of letters, than the fact 
that persons of narrow education, 
limited views, confined sympathies, 
and inordinate prejudice, take upon 
themselves, every day, without hesi- 
tation, the responsibilities of the re- 
viewer ; and under cover of the edi- 
torial “ we,” pronounce judgment upon 
the efforts of their superiors. The 
complaint, no doubt, is an old one, 
but the evil has been steadily increas- 
ing. Formerly critics were scarce, 


and, in consequence, as well known 
eg Their 


as mastifis in a country 
deep bow-wow, even when they were 
unnecessarily surly, had something 
in it of power and significance: now, 
the traveller cannot pass through a 
village without having a whole pack 
of curs yelping vociferously at his 
heels. Powerless to bite, they are 
numerous enough to annoy; and they 
seem to consider, perhaps with reason, 
that incessant barking is an indis- 
pensable condition of their existence. 
Instead of remaining quiet under 
shelter of the peat-stack or haycock, 
as well-conditioned animals should 
do when nobody is attempting to 
molest them, they dash forward fran- 
tically on the advent of each new- 
comer on the highway, and expend a 
monstrous deal of unavailing breath 
befure they slink back to their accus- 
tamed lurking-places. Possibly, upon 
more minute acquaintance, some of 
them may prove to be rather amiable 
tykes in their way—fellows who at- 
tack the passenger more from exube- 
rance of spirits than from malice, and 
who think that there is something 
wonderfully clever in the utterance 
of their canine music. But taere are 
others whose existence is a perpetual 
snarl—who have snarled from the day 
they were littered till now; and who 
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will continue to snarl until they are 
veya ignominiously into a quarry- 
ole with a stone of reasonable weight 
suspended to their necks. Subaque- 
ous snarling we believe to be impos- 
sible, else doubtless they would ex- 
pend their last energies in snarling 
at the tadpoles. 

When a nuisance becomes so uni- 
versal as this, most people cease to 
regard it seriously. Men of strong 
nerves and equable temperament 
stride along without regarding their 
clamorous following, though those of 
weaker nerves are sometimes startled 
and disturbed. If indeed there was 
a common feeling in the pack—if a 
plausible reason could be assigned 
why some five-and-twenty animals of 
different breeds should combine in a 
general yelp—if it could be shown 
that your hat was of such a texture 
or so long in use that they all took 
offence at it, or that your coat was so 
monstropsly bad that they deemed it 
their duty to protest inst it, or 
that you walked along the road with 
the air of a ticket-of-leave man or a 
thimble-rigger, their assault might, 
in a certain measure, be justified. 
But they have no common motive. 
One barks at you because he objects 
to your hat; another, because your 
breeches are not to his liking; a third, 
because he thinks you supercilious ; 
a fourth, because you righteously be- 
stowed a kick upon the carcass of a 
cousin of his own; a fifth, because 
you come from a different parish; a 
sixth, because he considers barking a 
proof of genius; and a seventh, be- 
cause from puppydom upwards he 
has had a tendency towards heredi- 
tary hydrophobia. Each has a sepa- 
rate motive for dislike, though the cry 
be general; and even the possession 
of good qualities will not protect you 
from their assault. Where there is 
envy, @ very small matter indeed will 
serve to elicit hatred. Witness the 
instance f the Athenian, who asked 
Aristides to inscribe his own name on 
the shell of banishment, because he 
was W of hearing him denom- 
inated “ the just.” 

To criticism, however stringent, 
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we. do not object, provided the critic 
deals fairly and honourably with his 
subject. For many years Maga has 
been a choice repertory of criticism ; 
but we shall not go the length of say- 
ing that her judgments have been 
infallible. No individual critic that 
ever lived has been infallible; and in 
a college of critics there must needs 
be diversity of opinion. Maga has 
erred sometimes on the side of over- 
praise, sometimes, though much more 
rarely, on the side of undue deprecia- 
tion; but throughout she has striven 
to be honest, kindly, and sincere. To 
be supercilious is not in her nature ; 
though she may at times have dealt 
rather sharply with impostors, and 
indulged in a vein of humour, while 
noticing the efforts of worthy aspi- 
rants, which has wounded their self- 
conceit. But never has she degraded 
herself by an unworthy attack ; still 
less can it be said that she has allowed 
extraneous matters to influence her 
literary verdicts. We swear by the 
beard of Buchanan, that all of us have 
tried to hold the balance equally; 
and if in any instance we have failed, 
what wonder is it, since popular fable 
roclaims that, long ago, Astrea 
fos ascended to the heavens? 

The first duty of a critic is to form 
as near an estimate as may be of the 
measure of power possessed by the 
author whom he is reviewing. If he 
neglects this, his performance will be 
worthless, because, in art, every indi- 
vidual ought to be judged accordin 
to the extent of his gifts, It woul 
be a gross error to institute a com- 
plaint between the Apollo Belvidere 
and the Farnese Hercules. The one 
is the embodiment in marble of god- 
like grace ; the other the incarnation 
of physical strength. In like manner 
a poet may have peculiar excellencies 
of his own, though he is not gifted 
with the universality of Shakespeare, 
the majesty of Milton, or the nervous 
energy of Dryden. To try him by 
the standard of each or all of these 
would be manifestly unfair, for he is 
a worker in another field,eand has 
been differently endowed. There is 
no analogy between the es of the 
embroiderer and the blacksmith. We 
do not expect a display of power from 
the one, or delicate workmanship 
from the other. It is no blame to the 
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performer on the flute that he is not 
a master of the bassoon. 

We must know, or at all events 
endeavour to ascertain, what especial 
talent has been vouchsafed to a man, 
before we can form a just estimate of 
the use which he has made of it. For 
talent, though it may be cultivated 
to an almost indefinite extent, cannot 
be acquired—it is a gift from the 
Creator. No man is so universal a 
genius that he is not debarred b 
nature from certain pursuits, in whi 
others, perhaps less gifted, can achieve 
distinction ; and it is this diversity of 
talent which makes the world of art 
so large. Therefore we reject, as ut- 
terly spurious and unprincipled, that 
school of criticism which, in each 
branch of art, sets up a model, and 
judges of all new productions accord- 
ing to their likeness to the idol. 
Work may be better or worse accord- 
ing to the degree of labour bestowed 
upon it, but we are not entitled to 
demand impossibilities from any one. 

All authors, after they have once 
gained possession of the public ear, 
are liable for the future to be tried 
by their own standard. This is, toa 
certain extent, a disadvantage; for 
it by no means rarely happens that 
the first work of an author is also 
his best, either because his earlier 
impulses have been stronger than his 
later ones; because, through flattery, 
he has been led to suppose that his 
measure of power is greater than it 
is in reality; or because he has 
adopted false theories of art, and so 
has gone astray. It may be an un- 
comfortable thing for a poet to shiver 
under the shade of his own laurels; 
still there is consolation in knowing 
that he was the planter of the tree. 
There is no escape from this kind of 
criticism, which —— upon a 
strictly natural and correct principle, 
and is moreover calculated to check 
that intellectual drowsiness which is 
often the result of success. No au- 
thor is the worse for being shaken 
rather roughly by the shoulder when 
he exhibits symptoms of somnolence. 
Nay, though he-may be a little peevish 
at first, he will ultimately, if he is a 
fellow of any sense, be grateful to his 
monitor for having roused him from 
a lethargy which might be fatal to 
his fame. 
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For the application of his gifts, 
every author is responsible. He may 
exercise them well and usefully, or 
he may apply them to ignoble pur- 
poses. He may, by the aid of art, 
exhibit them in the most attractive 
form, or his execution may be mean 
and slovenly. In the one case he is 
deserving of praise; in the other he 
is liable to censure. Keeping this 
principle in view, we shall proceed 
to the consideration of this new 
volume from the pen of Mrs. Brown- 
ing—a lady whose rare genius has 
already won for her an exalted place 
among the poets of the age. En- 
dowed with a powerful intellect, she 
at least has no reason to anticipate 
the treatment prophesied for her 
literary heroine, Aurora :— 


“You never can be satisfied with praise 

Which men give women when they judge 
a book 

Not as men’s work, but as mere woman’s 
work, 

Expressing the comparative respect 

Which means the absolute - scorn. 
excellent! 

What grace! what 
fluent sweeps! 

What delicate 
thought! 

The book does honour to the sex, we hold. 

Among our female authors we make room 

For this fair writer, and congratulate 

The country that produces in these times 

Such women, competent to—spell.’ ” 


* Oh, 


facile turns! what 


discernment — almost 


Mrs. Browning takes the field like 
Britomart or Joan of Are, and de- 
clares that she will not. accept cour- 
tesy or forbearance from the critics 
on account of her sex. She chal- 
lenges a truthful opinion, and that 
opinion she shall have. 

Aurora Leigh is a story of the pre- 
sent time in nine books. When we 
say a story, it must not be under- 
stood in the sense of a continuous 
narrative or rather poem of action, 
for a great portion of the work is re- 
fective. Still there is a story which 
we shall trace for the information of 
the reader, abstaining in the mean 
time from comment, and not making 
more quotations than are necessary 
for its elucidation. The poem is a 
monologue, and the opening scene 
is laid in Tuscany. : 

The father of Aurora Leigh, an 
Englishman of fortune and a scholar, 
fell in love with a young Florentine 
girl, whom he first saw bearing a 
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taper in a religious procession. They 
were married; but the wife died 
shortly after she had given birth to 
her sole daughter, Aurora. The 
widower, in a frenzy of grief, with- 
drew to a cottage among the moun- 
tains, and there occupied his time 
in the education of his child, who soon 
became a proficient in the classics, 


“ The trick of Greek 
And Latin he had taught me, as he would 
Have taught me wrestling or the game of 


fives, 

If such he had known,—most like a ship- 
wrecked man 

Who heaps his single platter with goats’ 
cheese 

And scarlet berries; or like any man 

Who loves but one, and so gives all at once, 

Because he has it, rather than because 

He counts it worthy. Thus my father 


gave ; 

And thus, as did the woman formerly 

By young Achilles, when they pinned the 
ve 


Across the boy’s audacious front, and swept 
With tuneful laughs the silver - fretted 


rocks. 
He wrapt his little daughter in his large 
Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or no.” 


This mode of tuition—the same, by 
the way, which Dominie Sampson 
— for the mental culture of 
acy Bertram—had a strong effect 
upon the character of Aurora, who 
throughout the poem discourses in 


a most learned manner. When she 
was only thirteen her father died, 
and she was brought away, most re- 


Juctantly, from her pleasant Italy, to 


dwell in foggy England with a virgin 
aunt, who is thus described :— 


‘*T think I see my father's sister stand 

Upon the hall-step of her country-house 

To give me welcome. She stood straight 
and calm, 

Her somewhat narrow forehead braided 


tight 

As if for taming accidental thoughts 

From — pulses; brown hair pricked 
with gre 


y 

By frigid use of life (she was not old, 

Although my father’s elder by a year), 

A nose drawn sharply, yet in delicate lines ; 

A close mild mouth, a little soured about 

beans” ends, through speaking unrequited 
oves, 

Or peradventure niggardly half-truths ; 

Eyes of no colour,—once they might have 
smiled, 

But never, never have forgot themselves 

In smiling ; cheeks, in which was yet a rose 

Of perished summers, like a rose in a book, 

Kept more for ruth than pleasure,—if past 


bloom, 
Past fading also. 
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She had lived, we'll say, 

A harmless life, she called a virtuous life, 

A quiet life, which was not life at all, 

(But that, she had not lived enough to 
know), 

Between the vicar and the cvunty squires, 

The lérd-lieutenant looking down some- 
times 

From the empyreal, to assure their souls 

Against chance - vulgarisms, and, in the 


ab, 
The athecary looked on once a, 
To prove their soundness of humility. 

The poor-club exercised her Christian gifts 
Of knitting stockings, — 
Because we are of one flesh r all, 


And need one flannel (with a proper sense 

Of difference in the quality)—and still 

The book-club, guarded from your modern 
k 


tric 
Of shaking dangerous questions from the 


crease, 
Preserved her intellectual. She had lived 
A sort of cage-bird life, born in a cage, 
— that to leap from perch to 
ere: 
Waslact and joy enough for any bird. 
Dear heaven, how silly are the things that 


live 
In thickets, and eat berries! 


I, alas, 
A wild bird scarcely fledged, was brought 


to her cage, 

And she was there to meetme. Very kind. 

Bring the clean water; give out the fresh 
seed.” 


This prim old lady was not exactly 
to Miss Aurora’s mind ; indeed, there 
was not much love lost between 
them, for Aunt Marjory had been 
sorely incensed, and with good rea- 
son, as will presently appear, at her 
brother’s marriage with a foreigner, 
and never thoroughly forgave the 
daughter. However, she did her 
duty by her in her own fashion, sup- 

lementing her education by giving 
for instruction in such things as are 
usually taught to English girls, an 
intellectual regimen which excited 
the profoundest disgust in Aurora. 
However, she had -strength enough to 
stand the trial, though occasionally 
threatening to die; and her patience 
was at length rewarded by finding 
her father’s books in a garret. These 
she devoured furtively, and lighting 
upon the poets, at onee perceived her 
vocation. 


“ At last, because the time was ripe, 
chanced upon the poets. 
As the earth 
Plunges in fury, when the internal fires 
Have reached and pricked her heart, and, 
throwing flat 
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The yaoi and tempels, the triumphal 
gates 

And towers of observation, clears herself 

To elemental freedom—thus, my soul, 

At poetry’s divine first finger-touch, 

Let go conventions and sprang. up gur- 


prised, 
Convicted of the great eternities 
Before two worlds.” 


a 


So Aurora began to make verses, 
and found herself all the better for 
the exercise. But there were more 
Leighs in the world than Aurora. 
She had a cousin, Romney Leigh, 
the proprietor of Leigh Hall, who, 
even as a youth, exhibited queer 
tendencies :— 


“ Romney, Romney Leigh. 
I have not named my cousin hitherto, 
And yet I used him as a sort of friend : 
My elder by few years, but cold and shy 
And “absent — tender, when he thought of 


it, ; 

Which scarcely was imperative, grave be- 
times, 

As well as early master of Leigh Hall, 

a the nightmare, sate upon 
yout 

Repressing all its seasonable, delights, 

And agonising with a ghastly sense 

Of universal hideous want and wrong 

To incriminate possession. When he came 

From college to the country, very oft 

He crossed the hills on visits to my aunt, 

With gifts of blue grapes from the hot- 
houses, 

A book in one hand,—mere statistics (if 

I chanced to lift the cover), count of all 

The goats whose beards are sprouting 
down toward hell, 

Against God's separating og epee 

a she, she almost loved him,—even al- 
owe 

That sometimes he should seem to sigh 


my Way 5 
It made him easier to be pitiful, 
And sighing was his gift.” 


his 


This young gentleman, after his 
Own odd fashion, has conceived an 
attachment for Aurora; nor is he an 
object of total indifference to her, 
though her mind is more occupied 
with versification than with love. 
The two characters, male and female, 
are meant to stand in strong contrast 
to each other. Romney is a Social- 
ist, bent on devoting himself to the 
regeneration of mankind, and the 
improvement of the condition of the 
working classes, by carrying into ef- 
fect the schemes of Fourier and 
Owen—the aim of Aurora is, through 
Art, to raise the aspirations of the 
people. The man is physical, the 
woman metaphysical. The one is 
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for increasing bodily comfort, the 
other for stimulating the mind. 
Both are enthusiasts, and both are 
intolerably dogmatic. Now it so 
happens that, on the morning of the 
twentieth anniversary of her birth- 
day, Miss Aurora sallies forth early, 
with the laudable purpose of crown- 
ing herself after the manner of Co- 
rinna, and is surprised by —s 
in the act of placing an ivy wreat 
upon her brows. Romney has picked 
up a volume of her manuscript po- 
ems, which he returns, not, however, 
with any complimentary phrase, but 
rather sneeringly, and forthwith be- 
gins to read her a lecture, in a high 
puritanical strain, upon the vanity of 
her pursuits. This, of course, rouses 
the ire of Aurora, who retorts with 
great spirit on his materialistic ten- 
dencies. In the midst of this dis- 
cussion he has the bad taste to pro- 
pose, not so much, as he puts it, 
through love, but because he wants 
a helpmate to assist him in the erec- 
tion of public washing-houses, soup- 
kitchens, and hospitals; whereupon 
our high-souled poetess flies off at a 
tangent :— 

‘* * What you love, 
Is not a woman, Romney, but a cause: 
You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir— 
A wife to help your ends—in her no end! 
Your cause is noble, your ends excellent, 
But I, being most unworthy of these and 


that, 


Do otherwise conceive of love. Farewell.’ 


‘Farewell, Aurora? you reject me thus?’ 
He said. 


‘Why, sir, you aré married long 
ago. 
You have a wife already whom you love, 
Your social theory. Bless you both, I say. 
For my part, I am scarcely meek enough 
To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 
Do I look a Hagar, think you?’” 


Aunt Marjory, when she hears of 
this refusal, is frantic, and rates Au- 
rora soundly for rejecting a fortune 
laid at her feet. She explains that 
by a special clause in the Leigh en- 
tail, offspring by a foreign wife were 
cut off from succession — that no 
sooner was Aurora born than the 
next heir, Romney Leigh’s father, 
proposed that a marriage should be 
arranged between his son and the 
child, so that the penalties of disin- 
herison might be avojded—and that 
Romney, by asking her to marry 
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him, was in fact carrying out that 
intention. Otherwise Aurora is a 
beggar, for her aunt has no fortune 
to leave her. Such suggestions as 
these, when they occur in romance 
and poetry, always prove arguments 
in favour of obstinacy ; and Aurora, 
even though she likes Romney, fixes 
upon them as insuperable obstacles 
to the marriage :-— 


* Romney now was turned 
To a benefactor, to a generous man, 
Who had tied himself to marry—me, in- 
stead ; 
Of such a woman, with low timorous lids 
He lifted with a sudden word one day, 
And left, perhaps, for my sake.—Ah, self- 
tied 


By a contract,—male Iphigenia, bound 

At a fatal Aulis, for the winds to change, 

(But loose him —they’ll not change); 
well might seem 

A little cold and dominant in love! 

He had a right to be dogmatical, 

This poor, good Romney. Love, to him, 
was made 

A simple law-clause. If I married him, 

I would not dare to call my soul my own, 

Which so he had bought and paid for: 
every thought 

And every heart-beat down there in the 


ill,— 


he 


, 
Not one found honestly deductible 
From any use that pleased him! 
cut 
My body into coins to give away 
Among his other paupers; change my sons, 
While I stood dumb as Griseld, for black 
babes 
Or piteous foundings; 


set 

My right hand teaching in the Ragged 
Schools, 

My left hand washing in the Public Baths, 

What time my angel of the Ideal stretched 

Both his to me in vain! I could not claim 

The poor right of a mouse in a trap, to 
squeal, 

And take so much as pity, from myself.” 


He might 


might unquestioned 


In short, she will be her own mis- 
tress, and work out her own inde- 
pendence. Her aunt dies, leaving 
Aurora about three hundred pounds. 
She peremptorily rejects a large sum 
of money which Romney, with deli- 
cate generosity, had attempted to 
place at her disposal, without allow- 
ing her to incur the sense of obliga- 
tion, and starts for the metropolis :— 


“* Igo hence 
to the gathering-place of 


vocally, in 


To London, 
souls, 

To live mine straight out, 
books; 

Harmoniously for others, if indeed 
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A woman’s soul, like be wide 
enough 
To carry the whole octave (that’s to prove), 


Or if I fail, still, purely for myself.” 


man’s, 


Locating herself at Kensington, 
she begins her literary career, and 
achieves distinction. One day she is 
waited on by a certain Lady Walde- 
mar, who gives her the astounding 
information that her cousin Romney, 
whom she had not seen for three 
years, is on the eve of marriage— 


“To a girl of doubtful life, undoubtful 
birth. 

Starved out in London, 
grained hands 


Are whiter than her morals.” 


till her coarse- 


This Lady Waldemar is personally 
in love with Romney Leigh, and 
comes to ask the aid of Aurora in 
breaking off the illassorted mar- 
riage. Aurora, however, having con- 
ceived a disgust to her visitor (which 
is not surprising, seeing that her con- 
versation is so flavoured with allu- 
sions to garlic, that even the Lady of 
Shallot would have recoiled from her 
whispers), refuses to have any partici- 
pation in the matter, but resolves im- 
mediately to see this girl, Marian Erle, 
who resides in a garret somewhere in 
the purlieus of St. Giles. After pass- 
ing through the abominations of that 
quarter, and receiving the maledic- 
tions of thief and prostitute, the 
poetess discovers the object of her 
search, and hears her story. Marian 
. Erle, the selected bride of Romney 
Leigh, was the daughter of a tramp 
and squatter on the Malvern Hills, 
and her education was essentially a 
hedge one. Her father drank and 
beat his wife, and the wife in turn beat 
her child. When Marian arrived at 
the age of puberty, her unnatural 
mother was about to sell her as a 
victim to the lusts of ‘a squire,” 
when the girl, in horror, ran away, 
burst a blood-vessel in her flight, 
was found senseless on the road by a 
waggoner, and conveyed to an hos- 
pital in a neighbouring town, where 
Romney Leigh was a visitor. Find- 
ing that she was friendless and home- 
less, he procured her a place in a 
sowing establishment in London, 
which she quitted to attend the 
deathbed of a poor consumptive com- 
panion, who fad sunk under the 
pressure of over-work. Here Rom- 
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ney Leigh again appeared, and after 
the death of her friend, proposed to 
marry her, fashioning his proposal 
thus :— 


‘“*Dear Marian, of one clay God made us 


all, 
And though men push and poke and 
paddle in’t 
(As children play at fashioning dirt-pies), 
And call their fancies by the name of facts, 
Assuming difference, lordship, privilege, 
When aill’s plain dirt,—they come back to 
it at last; 
The first 
spade, 
And pats alleven. Need we wait for this, 
You, Marian, and I, Romney? 
She, at that, 


Looked blindly in his face, as when one 
looks 

Through driving autumn-rains to find the 
k 


t 
grave-digger proves it with a 


sky. 
He went on speaking. 
Marian, I being born 
What men call noble, and you, issued from 
The noble people,— though the tyrannous 
sword 
Which pierced Christ’s heart, has cleft the 
world in twain 
'Twixt class and class, opposing rich to 


poor,— 

Shall we keep parted? Not so. Let us 
lean 

And strain together rather, each to each, 

Compress the red lips of this gaping 
wound, 

As far as two souls can,—ay, lean and 
league, 

I, from my superabundance,—from your 
want, 

You,—joining in a protest ‘gainst the 


wrong 
On both sides!’” 


While Marian is telling her story 
to Aurora, Romney comes in, looks 
certainly a little surprised at finding 
his cousin there, but is by no means 
disconcerted. Naturally enough 
Aurora supposes that he must be 
influenced S a very strong passion 
for the girl whom he is about to 
make his wife, and congratulates him, 
with what sincerity we need not in- 
quire, on having made choice of so fair 
and gentle a creature. Romney, how- 
ever, utterly denies the soft impeach- 
ment, in so far as it implies that his 
affections were any way engaged. 
Ordinary men contract marri 
from love—je is influenced by a 
higher principle. He says:— 


*¢ You did not, do not, cannot comprehend 

My choice, my ends, my motives, nor my- 
self: 

No matter now—we'll let it pass, you say. 

I thank you for your generous cousinship 
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Which helps this present; I accept for her 

Your favourable thoughts. We're fallen 
on days, 

We two, who are not poets, yhen to wed 

Requires less mutual love than common 
love, 

For two together to bear out at once 

Upon the loveless many. Work in pairs, 

In galley-couplings or in marriage-rings, 

The difference lies in the honour, not the 
work,— 

And such we’re bound to, I and she. 
love, 

(You poets are benighted in this age ; 

The hour’s too late for catching even 
moths, 

You've gnats instead), love!—love’s fool- 
paradise * 

Is out of date, like Adam’s. Set a swan 

To swim the Trenton, rather than true 
love 

To float its fabulous plumage safely down 

The cataracts of this loud  transition- 
time, 

Whose roar, 
ears, 

Must keep me deaf to music.” 


But 


for ever henceforth, in my 


In short, the man has not an atom 
of love for the girl, whom he proposes 
to wed entirely from motives of 
general philanthropy! At this Au- 
rora is somewhat disgusted; but, 
wishing to show kindness to her 
cousin—perhaps to testify her own 
indifference, which, however, is 
rather feigned than real—she sug- 
gests that the marriage should take 
place at her house. But Master 
Romney will not hear of such an 
arrangement, as it might weaken 
the effect of the grand moral les- 
son which he intends to convey to 
society :— 


“He answered, 
wife 

Directly from the people,—and she comes, 
As Austria’s daughter to imperial France, 
Betwixt her eagles, blinking not her race, 
From Margaret's Oourt, at garret- height, 
to meet 

And wed me at St. James’s, nor put off 
r gown of serge for that. The things 
we do, 

do: we'll wear no mask, as if we 
blushed,” 


‘But it is:—I take my 


We 


The following sketch of the com- 
pany assembled to witness the mar- 
Tlage ceremony is too racy and rich 
to be omitted here. As the umion 
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was to be typical of the inpending 
abolition of all class distinctions, 
Romney determined that it should 
be celebrated in the presence of high 
and low, and caval cards accord- 
ingly. 


“ Well, 
A month passed so, and then the notice 
came 5 
On such a day the marriage at the church. 
I was not backward. 
Half St. Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of 
gold, 
And after contract at the altar, pass 
To eat a marriage-feast on Hampstead 
Heath. 
Of course the people came in uncompelled, 
Lame, blind, and worse — sick, sorrowful, 
and worse, 
The humours of the peccant social wound 
All pressed out, poured out upon Pimlico, 
Exasperating the unaccustomed air 
With hideous interfusion : you’d suppose 
A finished generation, dead of plague, 
Swept outward from their graves into the 
sun, 
The moil of death upon them. What a 
sight! 
A holiday of miserable men 
Is sadder than a burial-day of kings. 


They clogged the streets, they oozed into 
the church 

In a dark, slow stream, like blood. To see 

that sight, 

The noble ladiess tood up in their pews, 

Some pale for fear, a few as red for hate, 

Some simply curious, some just insolent, 

And some in wondering scorn, —* What 
next? what next?’ 

These crushed, their delicate rose-lips from 
the smile 

That misbecame them in a holy place, 

With broidered hems of perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs ; 

Those passed the salts with confidence of 
eyes 

And simultaneous shiver of moiré silk ; 

While all the aisles, alive and black with 
heads, 

Crawled slowly toward the altar* from the 
street, 

As bruised snakes crawl and hiss out of a 


hole 
With shuddering involutions, swaying 


slow 
From right to left, and then from left to 
right. 


What an ugly crest 
Of faces rose upon you everywhere 


In pants and pauses, 

From that crammed mass! you did not 
usually 

See faces like them in the open day: 

They hide in cellars, not to make you mad 

As Rommey Leigh is.—Faces! O my God, 

We call those, faces? men’s and women’s 

And children’s ;— babies, hanging like a 
rag 

Forgotten on their mother’s neck, — poor 


mou’ 
Wiped clean of mother’s milk by mother’s 
blow, 
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Before they are taught her cursing. 
Faces !—phew, 

We'll call them vices festering to despairs, 

Or sorrows petrifying to vices: not 

A finger-touch of God left whole on them ; 


All ruined, lost — the countenance worn 
out 
As the garments, the will dissolute as the 


acts, 

The passions loose and draggling in the 
* dirt 

To trip the foot up at the first free step !— 

Those faces! "twas as if you had stirred 
up hell 

To heave its lowest dreg-fiends uppermost 

In fiery swirls of slime,— such strangled 
fronts. * 

Such obdurate jaws were thrown up con- 
stantly, 

To twit you with your race, corrupt your 


loo 
And grind to devilish colours all your 


dreams 

Henceforth, — though, haply, 
drop asleep 

By clink of silver waters, in a muse 

On Raffael’s mild Madonna of the Bird.” 


you should 


So there they wait—that strangely 
assorted company — the denizens of 
St. Giles thronging on the inhabitants 
of St. James—both parties curious to 
behold the marriage which is to in- 
augurate the fature revolution and 
fusion of society. Romney Leigh 
appears to do the honours; but time 
rolls on, and still the bride comes 
not. The fashionables stare and talk 
gossip; the vulgar murmur, and de- 
sire a smoke—until a rumour to the 
effect that something is amiss, per- 
vades the throng. 


“A murmur and a movement drew 
around ; 

A naked whisper touched us. Something 
wrong! 
What's wrong? 

overstrained 
Cord, quivered in vibrations, and I saw— 
Was that his face I saw? —his—Romney 
Leigh’s— 
Which tossed a sudden horror like a sponge 
Into all eyes,— while himself stood white 


upon 
The topmost altar-stair, and tried to speak, 
And failed, and lifted higher above his 
head 
A letter,—as 
gasps. 


‘My brothers, bear with me! 
weak. 

I meant but only good. Perhaps I meant 

Too proudly,—and God snatched the cir- 
cumstance, 

And changed it therefore. 
marriage—none. 

She leaves me,—she departs, — she 

appears,— 

I lose her. Yet I never forced her “ ay,” 

To have her “no” so cast into my teeth, 

In manner of an accusation, thus. 

My friends, you are all dismissed, Go, eat 
and drink 

According to the programme,—and farewell !’”’ 


The black crowd, as an 


@ man who drowns and 


I am very 


There’s no 


dis- 
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At this St. Giles’ rises in insurrec- 
tion, cursing Romney as a seducer, 
and accusing him of having made 
away with the girl. There is a superb 
row, with threats of violence and 
arson, until the police enter and clear 
the church. 

Beyond an engimatical letter of 
leave-taking, which gives no expla- 
nation of her avoiding the marriage 
ceremony, we hear nothing of Marian 
for a long time. Romney retires to 
Leigh Hall, which he has turned into 
a ‘‘phalanstery,” by which term, we 
presume, is meant an Owenite com- 
munity. Miss Aurora continues her 
devotion to the muses, and becomes 
more notable day by day; but a hor- 
rid suspicion crosses her that Lady 
Waldemar has found the weak side 
of her wealthy cousin. For, at a con- 
versazione at the house of a certaiv 
Lord Howe she learns that the fair 
and intriguing Waldemar is common- 
ly considered as Romney’s pet dis- 
ciple—nay, that she is considered as 
his bride intended. In the words of 
Mrs. Browning, which we give with- 
out the metrical divisions,— 


“You may find her name on all his mis- 
sions and commissions, schools, asylums, 
hospitals. He has‘had her down with other 
ladies, whom*her starry lead persuaded 
from other spheres, to his country-place in 
Shropshire, in the famed phalanstery at 
Leigh Hall, christianised from Fourier’s 
own, in which he has planted out his sap- 
ling stocks of knowledge into social bursa- 
ries ; and there, they say, she has tarried 
half a week, and milked the cows, and 
churned, and pressed the curd, and said 
‘my sister’ to the lowest drab of all the 
assembled castaways. Suchgirls! Ay, 
sided with them at the washing-tub.” 


Lady Waldemar, in a very spiteful 
speech, confirms this impression ; and 
Miss Aurora, who all this time has 
had a secret hankering for her cousin, 
determines to square her balances 
with her publisher, and to depart for 
Italy. ; 
In Paris she encounters Marian, 
and finds her a mother. The expla- 
nation is, that Lady Waldemar had 
tampered with the girl; and by re- 
presenting to her that her marriage 
with Romney would be his sociui 
ruin, induced her to take flight on 
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the day preceding that which had 
been arranged for the nuptials. The 
Jace of her future destiny was Aus- 
tralia, but her ladyship had confided 
her to the charge of an unprincipled 
soubrette, who, whether or not by de- 
sign of her mistress, took Marian 
over to France, conveyed her to an 
infamous house, and sold her, while 
under the influence of drugs, to viola- 
tion. On awakening to a sense of her 
situation and wrongs, the unfortunate 
girl became mad, and was allowed to 
make her escape, underwent various 
adventures and vicissitudes, and fin- 
nally brought into the world a male 
child, in whom her whole existence 
was wrapt up, and for whom alone 
she lived, when she was recognised 
and challenged by Aurora in the 
streets of Paris. The sequel may be 
easily imagined. Miss Leigh, con- 
vinced of Marian’s innocence, insists 
that she, with her child, shall accom- 
pany her to Florence ; and there are 
some letters and cross purposes, into 
which, for the mere sake of the story, 
it is not necessary to enter. In fine, 
Aurora, in the full belief that Lady 
Waldemar, to whom she has sent a 
most insulting letter, is now the wife 
of her cousin, becomes melancholy 
and heart-sick, and time drags wea- 
rily on, until one night, watching the 
stars from her terrace, she is startled 
by the sudden apparition of Romney 
by her side. entler than in his 
early youth, and far more humble, 
Romney first pays homage to her 
genius, and then confesses that his 
social schemes have proved an utter 
failure. 


“*My vain phalanstery dissolved itself ; 

My men and women of disordered lives, 

I brought in orderly to dine and sleep, 

Broke up those waxen masks I made them 
wear, 

With fierce contortions of the natural face ; 

And cursed me for my tyrannous constraint 

In forcing crooked creatures to live 
straight ; 

And set the country hounds upon my back 

To bite and tear me for my wicked deed 

Of trying to do good without the church 

Or even the squires, Aurora. Do you mind 

Your ancient neighbours? The great book- 
club teems 

With “sketches,” “summaries,” and “last 
tracts” but twelve, 

On socialistic troublers of close bonds 
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Betwixt the generous rich and grateful 


poor. 
The vicar preached from “Revelations” (till 
The doctor woke) and found me with “the 
frogs” 
On three successive Sundays; 
stopped 
To weep a little (for he’s getting old) 
That such perdition should o’ertake a man 
Of such fair acres,—in the parish, too! 
He printed his discourses “ by request ;” 
And if your book shall sell as his did, then 
Your verses are less good than I suppose. 
The women of the neighbourhood 
scribed, 
And sent me a copy bound in scarlet silk, 
Tooled edges, blazoned with the arms of 
Leigh : 
I own that touched me.’ 
* What, the pretty ones ? 


ay, and 


sub- 


Poor Romney!’ 
‘ Otherwise the effect was small. 
I had my windows broken once or twice 
By liberal peasants, naturally incensed 
At such a vexer of Arcadian peace, 
Who would not let men call their wives their 
own 
To kick like Britons,—and made obstacles 
When things went smoothly as a baby 
drugged, 
Toward freedom and starvation; bringing 
down 
wicked London tavern-thieves and 
drabs, 
To affront the blessed hill-side drabs and 
thieves 
™ mended morals, quotha—fine new 


ves |— 

My windows paid fort. I was shot at, 
once, 

By an active poacher who had hit a hare 

From the other barrel, tired of springeing 


The 


game 
So long upon my acres, undisturbed, 
And restless for the country’s virtue (yet 


He missed me)—ay, and pelted very oft 
In riding through the village. “There he 


Who'd drive away our Christian gentie- 
folks, 

To catch us undefended in the trap 

He baits with poisonous cheese, and lock 


us u 
In that Sorutstous prison of Leigh Hall 
With all his murderers! Give another 


name, 

And say Leigh’ Hell, and burn it with 
fire.’ 

And so they did, at last, Aurora.’” 


The worst of it was, that the gar- 
rotters, ticket-of-leave men, and street- 
walkers, with whom he had filled his 
house, thought the proceeding rare 
fun, and joined in the incendiarism ; 
and Will Erle, Marian’s father, 
‘*tramp and poacher,” whom he had 
attempted to reclaim, struck Romney 
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on the head with a burning brand as 
oe was leaving the house, inflicting 
an injary which brought him nearly 
to the verge of the grave. In the 
course of conversation Romney unde- 
ceives Aurora as to his connection 
with Lady Waldemar, but declares 
that he considers himself bound, not- 
withstanding her misfortune, to wed 
Marian, and to adopt her child. Mari- 
an, who has overheard this, comes for- 
ward, and after a passionate scene of 
great beauty, rejects the offer. Here 
we cannot resist a quotation. 


“*T have not so much life that I should love 

a the child. Ah God! I could not 
ear 

To see wy darling on a good man’s knees, 

And know by such a look, or such a sigh, 

Or such a silence, that he thought some- 


times, 

“This child was fathered by some cursed 
wretch”— 

For, Romney,—angels are less tender-wise 

— _ and mothers; even you would 
thin 

What we think never. He is ours, the 
child ; 

And we would sooner vex & soul in heaven 

By coupling with it the dead body's 
thought, 

It left behind it in a last month's grave, 

Than, in my child, see other than — my 
child. 

We only, never call him fatherless 

Who has God and his mother. O my babe, 

My pretty, pretty blossom, an ill-wind 

Once blew upon my breast! can any think 

I'd have another,—one called happier, 

A fathered child, with father’s love and 
Trace 

That's worn as bold and open as a smile, 

To vex my darling when he’s asked his 
name, 

And has no answer? What! a happier child 

Than mine, my best,—who laughed so loud 


to-night 

He could not sleep for pastime? Nay, I 
sware 

By life and love, that, if I lived like some, 

And loved like—some—ay, loved you, 
Romney Leigh, 

As some love (eyes that have wept so much, 
see clear), 

I’ve room for no more children in my arms ; 

My kisses are all melted on one mouth ; 

I would not push my darling to a stool 

To a babies. Here's a hand, shall 

eep 

For ever clean without a marriage-ring, 

To tend my boy, until he cease to need 

One steadying finger of it, and desert 

(Not miss) his mother’s lap, to sit with men. 

And when I miss him (not he me) I'll 


come 

And say, “Now give me some of Romney's 
work, 

To help our outcast orphans of the world, 

And comfort grief with grief.” For you, 
meantime, 

Most noble Romney, wed a noble wife, 


And open on each other your great souls,— 

I need not farther bless you. I dared 

But strain and touch her in her upper 
sphere, 
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And say, “Come down to Romney—pay my 


) 
I should be joyful with the stream of joy 
Sent through me. But the moon is in my 
face— 
I ag not,—though I guess the name he 
oves ; 
Tm learned with my studies of old da 
Remembering how he crush‘d his under-lip 
When some one came and spoke, or did not 
come: 
Aurora, I could touch her with my hand, 
And fly, because I dare not.’ 
She was gone.” 


And so Marian departs, But now 
comes an awful disclosure—Romney 
is blind. The blow struck by the 
poacher had destroyed the visual 
nerves ; and for that unfortunate Lord 
of Leigh, the glory of the sun, moon, 
and stars, was but a remembrance. 
So Aurora, who had always loved him, 
even though she would not allow it to 
herself—and whom he had never 
ceased to love amidst his perverted 
dreams of duty—gives her whole 
woman’s heart to the helpless; and 
the poem closes with the interchange 
of vows and aspirations. 

Such is the story, which no admirer 
of Mrs. Browning’s genius ought in 
pradence to defend, In our opinion 
it is fantastic, unnatural, exaggerat- 
ed; and all the worse, because it 
professes to be a tale of our own 
times. No one who understands of how 
much value probability is to a tale, 
can read the foregoing sketch, or in- 
deed peruse the poem, without a 

ainful feeling that Mrs. Browning 
we been perpetrating, in essentials, 
an extravaganza or caricature, in- 
stead of giving to the public a real 
lifelike picture; for who can accept, 
as truthful representation, Romney's 
proposal of marriage to an ignorant un- 
educated girl whom he does not love; 
or that scene in the church, which is 
absolutely of Rabelaisian conception ? 
We must not be seduced by beauty 
and power of execution from entering 
our protest against this radical error, 
which appears more glaring as we 
pass from the story to the next point, 
which is the delineation of character. 
Aurora Leigh is not an attractive cha- 
racter. After making the most liberal 
allowance for pride, and fanaticism for 
art, and inflexible independence, she is 
incongruous and contradictory both 
in her sentiments and in her actions. 
She is not a genuine woman ; one half 
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of her heart seems bounding with the 
beat of humanity, while the other 
half is ossified. What we miss in her 
is instinctiveness, which is the great- 
est charm of women. No doubt she 
displays it now and then, and some- 
times very conspicuously, but it is 
not made the general attribute of her 
nature; and in her dealings with 
Romney Leigh, instinct disap 

altogether. For we hold it absolute- 
ly impossible that a woman, gifted as 
she is represented to be, would have 
countenanced a kinsman, whom she 
respected only, in the desperate folly 
of wedding an uneducated girl from 
the lowest grade of society, whom he 
did not love, simply for the sake of a 
theory; thereby making himself a 
ublic laughingstock, without the 
east chance of advancing the pro- 
gress of his own preposterous opi- 
nions. There is nothing heroic in 
this; there is nothing reconcilable 
with duty. The part which Aurora 
takes in the transaction, degrades 
rather than raises her in our eyes; 
nor is she otherwise thoroughly ami- 
able; for, with all deference to Mrs. 
Browning, and with ideas of our own 
perhaps more chivalric than are com- 
monly promulgated, we must main- 
tain that woman was created to 
be dependent on the man, and not 
in the primary sense his lady and his 
mistress. The extreme independence 
of Aurora detracts from the feminine 
charm, and mars the interest which 
we otherwise might have felt in so 
intellectual a heroine. In fact, she is 
made to resemble too closely some of 
the female portraits of George Sand, 
which never were to our liking. In 
Romney we fail to take any kind of 
interest. Though honourable and 
generous, he is such a very decided 
noodle that we grudge him his pro- 
minence in the poem, do not feel much 
sympathy for his misfortunes, and 
cannot help wondering that Aurora 
should have entertained one spark 
of affection for so deplorable a milk- 
sop. Excess of enthusiasm we can 
allow ; and folly, affecting to talk the 
words of wisdom, meets us at every 
turning: but Romney is a walking 
hyperbole. The character of Marian is 
very beautifully drawn and well sus- 
tained, but her thoughts and language 
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are not those of a girl reared in the 
midst of sordid poverty, vice, and ignor- 
ance. This isan error in art which we 
are sure Mrs, Browning, upon mature 
consideration, will acknowledge; and 
it might easily have been avoided 
by the simple expedient of making 
Marian’s origin and antecedents a 
few shades more respectable, which 
still would have left enough disparity 
between her and Romney to produce 
the effect which Mrs. Browning de- 
sires. Lady Waldemar is a disgusting 
character. Mrs. Browning intended 
her to appear as despicable; but it 
was not therefore necessary to make 
her talk coarse and revolting. As an 
example let us cite the following 
passage :—- 


“Of a truth, Miss Leigh, 
I have not, without strnggle, come to this. 
I took a master in the German tongue, 
I gamed a little, went to Paris twice ; 
But, after all, this love!—you eat of 


love, 

And do as vile a thing as if you eat 

Of garlic—which, whatever else you eat, 

Tastes uniformly acrid, till your peach 

Reminds you of your onion. Am I coarse? 

Well, love’s coarse, nature’s coarse — ab, 
there’s the rub! 

We fair fine ladies, who park out our lives 

From common sheep-paths, cannot help 
the crows 

From flying over,—we're as natural still 

As Blowsalinda. Drape us perfectly 

In Lyons velvet,—we are not, for that, 

Lay-figures, look you! we have hearts 
within, 

Warm, live, improvident, indecent hearts, 

As ready for distracted ends and acts 

Asany distressed sempstress of them all 

That Romney groans and toils for. We 
catch love 

And other fevers, in the —— way. 

Love will not be outwitted by our wit, 

Not outrun by our equipages :—mine 

Persisted, spite of efforts. All my cards 

Turned up but Romney Leigh; my Ger- 
man **op 

At germane Wertherism; my Paris rounds 

Returned me from the Champs Elysées ust 

A ghost, and sighing like Dido's, came 

ome 

Uncured,—convicted rather to myself 

Of being in love—in love! hat’s coarse 
you'll say. 

I'm talking garlic.” 


In this there is neither truth, power, 
nor humour. The offence against 
taste is so rank that it cannot easily 
be forgiven. . ” 

In try passages such as that 
ii en hike quoted are involer- 
able, because by juxtaposition with 
others exquisite in themselves, they 
impair our capacity for enjoyment. 

3 
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Anything very hideous or revolting 
taints the air around it, and pro- 
duces a sensation of loathing, from 
which we do not immediately recover. 
Hence poets, even when their situa- 
tions are of the most tragic nature— 
even when they are dealing with 
subjects questionable in morality— 
do, for the most part, sedulously avoid 
anything like coarseness of expres- 
sion, and frame their language so as 
to convey the general idea without 
—— special images which are 
calculated to disgust. Indeed, whilst 
reading this poem, which abounds in 
references to art, we have been im- 
pressed with a doubt whether, with 
all her genius, accomplishment, and 
experience, Mrs. Browning has ever 
thought sericusly of the principles 
upon which art is founded. For 
genius, as we all know, or ought to 
know, is not of itself sufficient for the 
construction of a great poem. Artists, 
like architects, must work by rule— 
not slavishly indeed, but ever keep- 
ing in mind that there are certain 
principles which experience has test- 
ed and approved, and that to deviate 
from these is literally to court defeat. 
Not that we should implicitly receive 
the doctrines laid down by critics, 
scholiasts, or commentators, or pin 
our faith to the formula of Longinus ; 
but we should regard the works of 
the great masters, both ancient and 
modern, as profitable for instruction 
as well as for delight, and be cautious 
how we innovate. We may consider 
it almost as a certainty that every 
leading principle of art has been 
weighed and sifted by our predeces- 
sors; and that most of the theories, 
which are paraded as discoveries, 
were deliberately examined by them, 
and rejected because they were false 
or impracticable. In the fifth book 
of this poem there is a dissertation 
upon poetry, in which Mrs. Browning 
very —, indicates her opinion 
that chief aim of a poet should 
se to illustrate the age in which he 
ives. 


“ But poets should 
Exert a double vision; should have eyes 
To see near as comprehensively 
As if afar ~ 7 hoemag their point of sight, 
And distant things, as intimately deep, 
As if they touched them. Let us strive for 


this. 
I do distrust the poet who discerns 
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No character or glory in his times, 

And trundles back his soul five hundred years, 

Past moat and drawbridge, into a castle-court, 

Oh not to sing of lizards or of toads 

Alive i? the ditch there !—'twere excusable ; 

But of some black chief, half knight, half sheep- 
lifter, 

Some beauteous dame, half chattel and half 
queen ; 

As dead as must be for the greater part, 

The poems made on their chivalric bones, 

And that’s no wonder: death inherits death, 


Nay, if there’s room for poets in the world 

A little overgrown (I think there is), 

Their sole work is to represent the age, 

Their age, not Charlemagne’s,—this live throb- 
bing age, 

That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, as- 
pires, 

And spends more passion, more heroic heat, 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms, 

Than Roland with his knights, at Roncesvalles, 

To flinch from modern varnish, coat or flounce 

Cry out for togas and the picturesque, 

Is fatal,—foolish too. King Arthur's self 

‘Was commonplace to Lady Guenever ; 

And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat 

As Regent Street to poets. 


Never flinch, 

But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 

Upon the burning lava of a song, 

The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted Age: 

That, when the next shall come, the men of 
that 

May touch the impress with reverent hand, and 
say, 

‘ Behold,—behold the paps we have all sucked!" 

That bosom seems to beat still, or at least 

It sets ours beating. This is living art, 

Which thus presents, and thus records true 
life.’ * 


This, in our apprehension, would 
lead to a total sacrifice of the ideal. 
It is not the province of the poet to 
depict things as they are, but so to 
refine and purify as to purge out the 
grosser matter; and this he cannot 
do if he attempts to give a faithful 
picture of his own times. For in or- 
der to be faithful, he must necessarily 
include much which is abhorrent to 
art, and revolting to the taste, for 
which no exactness of delineation 
will be accepted as a proper excuse. 
All poetical characters, poetical 
situations must be idealised. The 
language is not that of common life, 
which belongs essentially to the do- 
main of prose. Therein lies the dis- 
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tinction between a novel and a poem. 
In the first, we expect that the lan- 
guage employed by the characters 
shall be strictly natural, not ex- 
cluding even imperfections, and that 
their sentiments shall not be too 
elevated or extravagant for the ocea- 
sion. In the second, we expect ideal- 
isation—language more refined, more 
adorned, and more forcible than that 
which is ordinarily employed; and 
sentiments purer and loftier than find 
utterance in our daily speech. Whilst 
dealing with a remote subject the 
poet can easily effect this, but not so 
when he brings forward characters of 
his own age. We have been ‘told 
that both the late John Kemble and 
his sister Mrs. Siddons had become 
so accustomed to the flow of blank 
verse that they carried the trick of 
it into private life, and used sorely to 
try the risible faculties of the com- 
pany by demanding beef or beer in 
tragic tones and rhythm. That which 
would have sounded magnificently on 
the stage was ludicrous at a modern 
table. Mrs. Browning has evidently 
felt the difficulty, but she cannot con- 
quer it. In this poem she has wil- 
fully alternated passages of sorry 
prose with bursts of splendid poetry ; 
and her prose is all the worse because 
she has been compelled to dislocate 
its joints in order to make it read 
like blank verse. Let us again revert 
to the experiment of exhibiting one 
or two of these passages printed in 
the usual form :— 


“We are sad to-night. I saw—(good- 
night, Sir Blaise! ah Smith—he has 
slipped away) I saw you across the room, 
and stayed, Miss Leigh, to keep a crowd 
of lion-hunters off, with faces toward 
yourjungle. There were three; a spacious 
lady five feet ten, and fat, who has the 
devil in her (and there’s room) for walk- 
ing to and fro upon the earth from 
Chippewa to China; she requires your 
autograph upon a tinted leaf ’twixt Queen 
Pomare’s and Emperor Soulouque’s; pray 
give it; she has energies, though fat; 
for me, I'd rather see a rick on fire than 
such @ woman angry. Then a youth 
fresh from the backwoods, green as the 
underboughs, asks modestly, Miss Leigh, 
to kiss your shoe, and adds, he has an 
epic in twelve parts, which when you’ve 
read, you'll do it for his boot,—all which 
I saved you, and absorb next week both 
manuscript and man.” 
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Is that poetry? -Assuredly not. Is 
eo ap If so, it is as poor and 
faulty @ specimen as ever was pre- 
sented to our notice. It would not 
pass muster even in a third-rate 
novel, where sense is an element of 
minor consideration, and style is 
habitually disregarded. Here is an 
extract from an epistle by Lady 
Waldemar :— 


“Parted. Face no more, voice no 
more, love no more! wiped wholly out 
like some ill scholar’s scrawl from heart 
and slate—ay, spit on, and so wiped out 
utterly by some coarse scholar. I have 
been too coarse, too human. Have we 
business in our rank with blood in the 
veins? I will have henceforth none; 
not even to keep the colour at my lip. 
A rose is pink and pretty without blood, 
—why not a woman? When we've played 
in vain the game, to adore,—who have re- 
sources still, and can play on at leisure, 
being adored: here’s Smith already 
swearing at my feet that I’m the typic 
She. Away with Smith!—Smith smacks 
of Leigh, and henceforth, ll admit no 
Socialist within three crinolines, to live 
and have his being. But for you, though 
insolent your letter and absurd, and 
though I hate you frankly, take my 
Smith! For when you have seen this 
famous i tied, a most unspotted 
Earl to a noble Leigh (his love astray 
on one he should not love), howbeit you 
should not want his love, beware, you'll 
want some comfort. So I leave you 
Smith; take Smith!” 


What a rare specimen of a rhyth- 
mical fashionable letter! Still more 
singular is the effect when the mob 
becomes articulate :— 


“Then spoke a man, ‘Now look to it, 
coves, that all the beef and drink be not 
filched from us like the other fun; for 
beer’s spilt easier than a woman is. This 
gentry is not honest with the poor; they 
bring us up to trick us.’ ‘Go it, Jim,’ 
a@ woman screamed back. ‘I’m a tender 
soul; I never banged a child at two 
years oid, and drew blood from him, but 
I sobbed for it next moment—and I’ve 
had a plague of seven. I’m tender: 
I’ve no stomach even for beef, until I 
know about the girl that’s lost—that’s 
killed, mayhap. I did misdoubt, at first, 
the fine lord meant no good vy her or 
us. He maybe got the upper of 
her by holding up a wedding-ring, 
then . . a choking finger on her throat 
last night, and just a clever take to keep 
us still, as she is, poor lost innocent!’ » 
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Reading such passages as these— 
so flat, distorted, and unworthy— 
shall we not exclaim with Mrs. 
Browning herself, 


“ Weep, my Aischylus, 
But low and far, upon Sicilian shores?” 


Tt is not the part of critics to strain 
their vision so as to detect spots on 
the disc of the sun; but it is their 
duty to mark the appearance of even 
a partial eclipse. It is far easier, as 
it is more pleasant, to praise than to 
condemn; but praise, injudiciously 
or indiscriminately bestowed, cannot 
be commended, since it leads to the 
perpetuation of error. In dealing 
with the works of authors of high 
name and established repute, it is of 
the utmost importance that the judg- 
ment should be clear and calm; for 
we know by experience that the ab- 
errations or eccentricities of a dis- 
tinguished artist are immediately 
copied by a crew of imitators, who, 
unable to vie with their original in 
beauties, can at least rival him in his 
faults. We doubt not that, before a 
year is over, many poems on the 
model of Aurora Leigh will be writ- 
ten and published; and that con- 
versations in the pot-house, casino, 
and even worse places, will be re- 
duced to blank verse, and exhibited 
as specimens of high art. To dignify 
the mean, is not the province of 
poetry—let us rather say that there 
are atmospheres so tainted that in 
them poetry cannot live. Its course 
is in the empyrean or in the fresh 
wholesome air, but if it attempts 
to descend to pits and charnel-vaults, 
it is stifled by the noxious exhala- 
tions. We by no means confound 
the humble with the mean. The 
most sanctified affections, the purest 
thoughts, the holiest aspirations, are 
as likely to be found in the cottage 
as in the castle. Wherever there is 
a flower, however lowly, beauty 
may be seen; the prayer of a mon- 
arch is not more heeded in heaven 
than the supplication of an outcast ; 
the cry of a mother is as plaintive 
from the dungeon as though it 
sopnded from the halls of a palace. 
This very poem which we are review- 
ing affords a remarkable illustration 
of the zxsthetical point which we are 
anxious to enforce: We have already 
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said that the character of Marian 
Erle is beautifully drawn and well 
sustained, and yet it is the humblest 
of themall. But in depicting her, Mrs. 
Browning has abstained from all 
meanness. If she errs at all, it is by 
making the girl appear more refined 
in thought and expression than is 
justified by her previous history, but 
that is an error on the safe side, and 
one which may be readily excused. 
Marian, little better than a pariah- 
girl, does undoubtedly attract our 
sympathies more than the polished 
and high - minded Aurora, the 
daughter of a noble race—not cer- 
tainly as the bride of Romney, but 
as the mother of a hapless child. 
There, indeed, Mrs. Browning has 
achieved a triumph; for never yet— 
no, not in her “ Cry of the Children,” 
one of the most pathetic and tear- 
stirring poems in the English lan- 
guage — has she written anything 
comparable to the passages which 
refer to Marian and her babe. Take 
for example this description :— 


‘IT saw the whole room, I and Marian there 


Alone. 
Alone? She threw her bonnet off, 
Then sighing as *twere sighing the last 


time, 
Approached the bed, and drew a shawl 
away: 
You could not peel a fruit you fear to 
bruise 
More calmly and more carefully than so,— 
Nor would you find within, a rosier flushed 
Pomegranate— 


There he lay, upon his back, 

The yearling creature, warm and moist 
with life 

To the bottom of his dimples,—to the ends 

Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face; 

For since he had been covered over-much 

To keep him from the light-glare, both his 
cheeks 

Were hot and scariet as the first live rose 

The shepherd’s heart-blood ebbed away 
i 

The 


ere 
As instant! in the pretty baby-mouth, 
Shut close as if for dreaming that it 
sucked ; 
The little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings; everything so soft 
And tender,—to the little holdfast hands, 
Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould of’t. 
While we stood there dumb,— 
For oh, that it should take such innocence 
To prove just guilt, I thought, and stood 
there dumb; 
The light upon his eyelids pricked them 
wide, 


nto, 
faster for his love. And love was 
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And, staring out at us with all their blue, 

As half perplexed between the angelhood 

He had been away to visit in his sleep, 

And our most mortal presence,—gradually 

He saw his mother's face, as it 

Inchange for heaven itself, with such a 


smile 

As might have well been learnt there,— 
never moved, 

But smiled on, in a drowse of ectasy, 

So happy (half with her and half with 
heaven) 

He could not have the trouble to be 


stirred, 
But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I 


said: 
As red and still indeed as any rose, 
That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life.” 


Now contrast that with the stuff, 
which we have put into the form of 
prose, and then tell us, good reader, 
if we are not justified in feeling 
annoyed, and even incensed, that a 
lady capable of producing so ex- 
quisite a picture, should condescend 
to fashion into verse what is essen- 
tially mean, gross, and puerile? We 
must have no evasions here, for this 
isan important question of art. We 
may be told that Shakespeare, in his 
highest tragedies, has introduced the 
comic element; and his example, so 
distinguished as almost to amount to 
an unimpeachable authority, may be 
cited in defence of Mrs. Browning. 
Bat, on examination, we shall find 
that there, is no — In the 
first place, whenever Shakespeare 
descends to low comedy, he makes 
his characters discourse in pr 
thereby marking broadly the eleva- 
tion of sentiment and dignity which 
belongs to verse, and he does so even 
when low comedy is excluded. When 
Hamlet is familiar, as with the players, 
Polonius, the gravediggers, or Osric, 
he speaks in prose; and the rhythmi- 
cal periods are reserved for the higher 
and more impassioned situations. So 
in Othello, in the scenes between Iago, 
Cassio, and Roderigo. So in Julius 
Cesar (in which, being a classical 
play, the temptation lay towards 
stateliness), whenever the citizens or 
the cynical Casca are introduced ; 
and in Henry V., in the night-scene 
before Agincourt, there is even a 
more remarkable instance of this. 
It was evidently the view of Shake- 
speare that verse is the proper 
vehicle for poetry alone: he would 
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not dignify ignoble thoughts or com- 
mon sentiments by admitting them 
to that lofty chariot. Mrs. Browning 
follows the march of modern improve- 
ment. She makes no distinction be- 
tween her first and her third class 
passengers, but rattles them along at 
the same speed upon her rhythmical 
railway. 

There is no instance of a poem of 
considerable length which is free 
from faults and blemishes ; and 
whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, the detection of existing faults 
is the real business of the critic. 
He either is, or is supposed to be, 
the holder of the touchstone, by 
means of which true metal is dis- 
tinguished from that which is base, 
and he is bound in duty to declare 
the result of his investigation. In 
the present instance, while dealing 
with Aurora Leigh, we have been 
at some pains to arrive at the metal. 
Our task has been rather that of an 
Australian or Californian gold-seeker, 
who puts into his cradle or his pan a 
spadeful of doubtful material. From 
the first shaking there emerges mud 
—from the second, pebbles—but, after 
clearance, the pure gold is found at 
the bottom, and in no inconsiderable 
quantities. 

If we have not been able conscien- 
tiously to praise the story, either as 
regards conception or execution, no 
such restriction is laid upon us while 
dealing with isolated passages. Mrs. 
Browning possesses in a very high 
degree the faculty of description, 
se so us often with the most 

rilliantly coloured pictures. In this 
respect, if we may be allowed to insti- 
tute such a comparison, she resembles 
Turner, being sometimes even ex- 
travagant in the vividness of her 
tints. By this we mean that she 
has a decided tendency, not only to 
multiply, but to intensify images, 
and occasionally carries this so far 
as to bewilder the reader. The fol- 
lowing sketch of London is drawn in 
her most florid manner :— 


“So, and unafraid of solitude, 

I worked the short days out—and watched 
the sun 

On lurid morns or monstrous afternoons, 

Like some Druidic idol’s fiery brass, 

With fixed unflickering outline of dead 


heat, 
In which the blood of wretches pent inside 
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Seemed oozing forth to incarnadine the 


n—- 
Push out through fog with his dilated disk, 
And startle the slant roofs and chimney- 


ts 
With s lashes of fierce colour, Or I saw 
Fog on)r, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city, strangle it 
Alive, and draw it off into the void, 
Spires, bridges, streets, and squares, as if 


a sponge 
Had wiped out London,—or as noon and 
night 
Had Gapped together and utterly struck 
out 


The intermediate time, undoing themselves 
In the act. Your city poets see such things, 
Not despicable. Mountains of the south, 
When, drunk and mad with elemental 


wines, 
= rend the seamless mist and stand up 
are, 


Make fewer singers, haply. No one sings, 

Descending Sinai: on Parnassus mount, 

You take a mule to climb, and not a muse, 

Except in fable and figure: forests chant 

Their anthems to themselves, and leave 
you dumb. 

But sit in London, at the day’s decline, 

And view the city perish in the mist, 

Like Pharaoh’s armaments in the deep Red 


Sea,— 
ae chariots, horsemen, footmen, all the 


ost, 
Sucked down. and choked to silence—then, 
surprised 
By a sudden sense of vision and of tune, 
nr as conquerors though you did not 
ght, 
ou and Israel's other singing girls, 
iriam with them, sing the song you 
choose.” 


And 
Ay, 


There can be no doubt as to the 
power which is here exhibited, but 
In our opinion the passage is over- 
wrought. There is a prodigality of 
illustration which mars the general 
effect by creating confusion. In 
marked contrast to it is our next 
extract. Aurora, returning to Italy, 
is watching on deck for the first 
glimpse of her native land. 


‘That night we spent between the purple 

heaven , 

:And purple water: I think Marian slept; 

But I, as a dog a-watch for his master’s 
foot, 

Who cannot sleep or eat before he hears, 

I sate upon the deck and watched all night, 

And listened through the stars for Italy. 

I felt the wind soft from the land of souls ; 

The old miraculous mountains heaved in 
sight, 

One straining past another along the shore, 

The way of grand dull Odyssean ghosts 

Athirst to drink the cool blue wine of seas 

And stare on voyagers. Peak pushing peak 
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They stood: I watched beyond that Tyrian 
belt 

Of intense sea betwixt them and the ship, 

Down all their sides the misty olive-woods 

Dissolving in the weak congenial moon, 

And still disclosing some brown convent. 
tower 

That seems as if it grew from some brown 
rock,— 

Or many a little lighted village, dropt 

Like a fallen star, upon so high a point, 

You wonder what can keep it imits place 

From sliding headlong with the waterfalls 

Which drop and powder all the myrtle- 
groves 

With spray of silver. Thus my Italy 

Was stealing on us. Genoa broke with 
day ; 

The Doria’s long paje palace striking out, 

From green hills in advance of the whit? 
town. 

A marble finger dominant to ships, 

Seen glimmering throngb the 
grey of dawn.” 


uncertain 


That is poetry—splendid, magnif- 
cent poetry—without intermixture of 
conceits or far-fetched images. Our 
younger poets, who, as a class, aspire 
to dazzle rather than to please, might 
derive a very useful lesson from the 
study of these extracts. The first is 
undoubtedly gorgeous, but it is so 
overlaid with ornament that it leaves 
no distinct impression on the mind; 
the second is a perfect picture, which 
once seen can never be forgotten. To 
these we are tempted to add a third, 
descriptive of Florence :— 


“T found a house, at Florence, on the hill 
Of Bellosguardo, *Tis a tower that keeps 
A post of double-observation o’er 
The valley of Arno (holding as a hand 
The outspread city) straight toward Ficsole 
And Mount Morello and the setting sun,— 
The Vallombrosan mountains to the right, 
Which sunrise fills as full as crystal cups 
Wine-filled, and red to the brim 
it’s red. 

No sun could die, nor yet be born, unseen 
. dwellers at my villa: morn and eve 

ere magnified before us in the pure 
Illimitable space and pause of sky. 
Intense as angels’ garments blanched with 


God, 

Less 2. than radiant, From the outer 
wa 

Of the garden, dropped the mystic floating 
grey 

Of olive-trees (with interruptions green 

From maize and vine) until it was caught 
and torn 

On that abrupt black line of cypresses 

we signed the way to Florence. Beauti- 


The city lay along the ample vale, 
Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and 


street ; 
The river trailing like a silver cord 
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Through all, and curling loosely, both be- 
ore 

And after, over the whole stretch of land 

Sown whitely up and down its opposite 
slopes, 

With farms and villas.” 





The reader will find in the volume 
itself descriptions almost as vivid and 
charming as the above of English 
scenery; for Mrs. Browning, when 
her palette is not overcharged with 
carmine, can paint such things as 
perfectly as Morland, Gainsborough, 
or Constable. Witness the few fol- 
lowing lines, which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of extract- 


Ing -— 


“I flattered all the beauteous country 
round, 

As poets use the skies, the clouds, the 
fields, 


The happy violets hiding from the roads 
The primroses run down to, carrying gold— 
The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push 


out 

Impatient horns and tolerant churning 
mouths, 

‘Twixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedgerows all 


alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butter- 


Jlies, 
Gale, food as if the May-flower had caught 


ife 
And palpitated forth upon the wind,— 
Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among 
hills, 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales, 
And cottage-chimneys elles from the 
woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards. ‘See,’ I 


the 


said, 

‘And see! is God not with us on the 
earth? 

And shall we put Him down by aught we 
do? 

Who says there’s nothing for the poor and 
vile 

Save poverty and wickedness? behold!’ 

And ankle-deep in English grass I leaped, 

And pent my hands, and called all very 
fair.” 


Nor is the great genius of Mrs. 
Browning less conspicuous in other 
portions of the poem which relate to 
the natural affections. Once and 
again, whilst perusing this volume, 
have we experienced a sensation of 
regret that one so admirably gifted 
should have wasted much of her 
power upon what are, after all, mere 
artistic experiments, when by adher- 
ing throughout to natural sentiment 
and natural expression, she might 
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have produced a work so noble as 
to leave no room for cavilling or re- 
proach. The tendency to experiment, 
which is simply a token of a morbid 
craving for originality, has been the 
bane of many poets. Their first victory 
being won, they think it incumbent 
n them to shift their campaigning- 
ground, and alter their strategy, for- 
getful that the method which has 
brought them success, and which 
they intuitively adopted because it 
was most suited to their powers, is 
precisely that most likely to insure 
them a future triumph. For our- 
selves, we are free to confess that we 
have not much faith in new theories 
of art; we are rather inclined to class 
them in the same category with 
schemes for the regeneration of so- 
ciety. Mrs. Browning, beyond all 
modern poets, has no need of resort- 
ing to fantasias for the sake of at- 
tracting an audience. For whenever 
she deserts her theories, and touches 
a natural chord, we acknowledge her 
as a mistress of song. In proof of 
which we cite the description of 
Marian Erle, the outcast girl, when 
waking from her trance in the hos- 
pital :— 


“She stirred;—the place seemed new and 
strange as death. 

The white strait bed, with others strait and 
white, 

Like graves dug side by side at measured 
lengths, 

And quiet people walking in and out, 

With wonderful low voices and soft steps, 

And apparitional equal care for each, 

Astonished her with order, silence, law: 

And when a gentie hand held out a cup, 

She took it, as you do at sacrament, 

Half awed, half melted, — not being used, in- 
deed, 

To so much love as makes the form of love 

And courtesy of manners. Delicate drinks 

And rare white bread, to which some dying 
eyes 

Were turned in observation. O my God, 

How sick we must be ere we make men 
just! 

I think it frets the saints in heaven to see 

How many desolate creatures on the earth 

Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 

And social comfort, in a hospital, 

As Marian did. She lay there stunned, half 
tranced, 

And wished, at intervals of growing sense, 

She might be sicker yet, if sickness made 

The worid so marvellous kind, the air so 
hushed, 

And all her wake-time quiet as a sleep ; 

For now she understood (as such 
were 


things 
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How sickness ended very oft in heaven, 
Among the unspoken raptures. Yet more 


sick 
And surelier happy. Then she dropped her 


8 

And, folding up her hands as flowers at 
night, 

Would lose no moment of the blessed 
time.” 


One more quotation, and we have 
done with extracts. We have thought 
it our duty to point out what seemed 
to us egregious faults; but not, on 
that account, are we blind to the 
many beauties of the poem. We 
envy the imagination that can conceive 
a sweeter picture than this :— 


* Marian’s good, 
Gentle and loving,—lets me hold the child, 
Or drags him up the hills to find me flow- 


Ts, 

And fill those vases, ere I’m quite awake,— 

The grandiose red tulips, which grow wild, 

Or else my purple lilies, Dante blew 

To a larger bubble with his prophet- 
breath ; 

Or one of those tall flowering reeds which 
stand 

In Arno like a sheaf of sceptres, left 

By some remote dynasty of dead gods, 

To suck the stream for ages and get green, 

And blossom wheresoe’er a hand divine 

Had warmed the place with ichor. Such I’ve 
found 

At early morning, laid across my bed, 

And woke up pelted with a childish laugh 

Which even Marian’s low precipitous 
* hush’ 

Had vainly interposed to put away,— 

While p with shut eyes, smile and motion 
or 

The dewy kiss that’s very sure to come 

From mouth and cheeks, the whole child’s face 
at once 

Dissolved on mine,—as if a nosegay burst 

Its string with the weight of roses over- 
blown, 

And dropt upon me. §Surely I should be 
glad. 

The little creature almost loves me now, 

And calls my name . . ‘Alola,’ stripping 


off ’ 

The rs like thorns, to make it smooth 
enough 

To take between his dainty, milk-fed lips, 

‘God love him!” 


It has been well remarked that 
the chief defect. of modern British 
poems consists in the carelessness of 
their construction. Plot, arrange- 
ment, and even probability, are re- 
garded as things of minor moment ; 
-and the whole attention of the artist 
‘is lavished upon expression. This, if 
we are to judge from antecedents, is 
‘ symptom of literary decadence. 
The same tendency is observable in 





the later literature of Greece and 
Rome; nay, it may be remarked with- 
in a narrower sphere—as, for example, 
in the writings of Euripides—the te 
of the great Hellenic triumvirate 
Alschylus excelled in energy and mas- 
culine strength; Sophocles in hig 
development of the passions; Euri- 
pides in expression—but, with Euri- 
pides, Athenian tragedy declined. It 
is ever an evil sign when mere talk 
is considered by a nation as some 
thing preferable to action, for it 
shows that sound and pretension are 
becoming more esteemed than sense 
and deliberate purpose. We might, 
upon this text, say something the re 
verse of complimentary to a | 

body of politicians; but we refrain 
from mingling the political with the 
poetical element. It is however, im- 
possible to deny the fact that, by 
many, brilliant writing, or writing 
which seems brilliant, is esteemed as 
of the highest kind, without regard 
to congruity or design. This is a 
grievous error, which cannot be ex- 
posed too broadly ; and to it we trace 
the almost total extinction, in our 
own day, of the British drama. Our 
great dramatists, with Shakespeare 
at their head, succeeded in gaining 
the attention of the public by the 
interest of their plots, far more than 
by the felicity of their diction; and 
until that truth is again recognised 
and acted on, we need not expect a 
resuscitation of the drama. Also be 
it remembered, that a plot—that is, a 
theme — well-considered, developed, 
and divided, must, to make it effec- 
tive, be adequately and naturally 
expressed. Adequate expression is 
no more than the proper language of 
emotion; and emotion must be trac- 
able to some evident and intelligible 
cause. All this is disregarded by our 
“new poets,” as they love to style 
themselves, who come upon their 
imaginary stage, tearing their hair, 
proclaiming their inward wretched- 
ness, and spouting sorry metaphysics 
in still sorrier verse, for no imagin- 
able reason whatever. One of them 
has the curse of genius upon him, 
and seems to think that delirium is 
the normal state of the human mind. 
Aaother rails at Providence because 
he has not been placed in a situation 
which he supposes commensurate to 
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his merits. A third, when he sets his 
characters in motion, pulls the strings 
so violently as to make them leap 
like fantoccini. A fourth is a mere 
crowder, and spins merciless rigma- 
roles about the “heart of the coming 
.” Now with the exception of the 
crowder, each of these men has some 
intellect and power; but they do not 
know how to apply it. They think 
that the public will be content to re- 
ceive their crude thoughts as genuine 
notes of issue from the Bank of 
Genius, if so be that they are dressed 
up in a gaudy, glittering, and hyper- 
bolical form ; and they ransack, not 
only earth and sea, but heaven itself 
for ornaments. All this while they 
forget that there is no meaning in 
’ their talk; that people who are de- 
sirous to hear a story, do not call the 
minstrel in for the purpose of listening 
to his disappointed aspirations, or the 
bleatings of his individual woes, but 
because they require of him, as a 
professed member of the greatest 
craft since the prophets disappeared, 
a tale of energy or emotion that shall 
stir the heart, or open one of the many 
fountains of our common sympathy. 
We could wish—though wishes 
avail not for the past—that Mrs. 
Browning had selected a more natu- 
ral and intelligible theme which 
would have given full scope for the 
display of her extraordinary powers ; 
and we trust that she will yet recon- 
sider her opinion as to the abstract 
fitness for poetical use of a subject 
illustrative of the times in which we 
live. It may be that there is no 
difficulty which genius cannot con- 
quer; at the same time, we cannot 
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commend the wisdom of those who 
go out of their way on purpose to 
search for difficulties. It is curious 
to observe that poets in all ages have 
shrunk from the task of chronicling 
contemporaneous deeds. These are 
first confined to the tutelage of the 
muse of history; nor is it until time 
has done its consecrating office, that 
oeiry ventures to approach them. 
he bards of old touched their harps, 
not for the glorification of their com- 
patriots, but in memory of the deeds of 
their ancestors. No one supposes that 
the time has yet arrived when the 
Peninsular War or the sea-victories of 
Britain can be taken up as proper 
epical themes, though Nelson and 
Wellington have both entered into 
the famous mansionsof the dead. 
This universal repugnance to the 
adoption of immediate subjects for 
poetical treatment, seems to us a very 
strong argument against its pro- 
priety ; and certainly Mrs. Browning 
has not succeeded, by practice, in 
establishing her theory. There is 
sound truth in the observation that 
no man ever yet was a hero in the 
eyes of his valet, and the remark is 
equally just if we extend it from 
individuals to the masses. We select 
our demigods from the dead, not 
from the living. We cannot allow 
fancy to be trammelled in its work by 
perpetual reference to realities. 

Still, with all its faults, this is a 
remarkable poem; strong in energy, 
rich in thought, abundant in beauty ; 
and it more than sustains that high 
reputation which, by her previous 
efforts, Mrs. Browning has so honour- 
ably won. 












THE ATHELINGS ; OR, THE THREE GIFTS. 
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PART VIII. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—CHARLIE. 


Taz next day was the day of 
Charlie’s arrival. His mother and 
sisters looked for him with anxiety, 
pleasure, and a little nervousness— 
much concerned about Papa’s opinion, 
and not at all indifferent to Charlie’s 
own. Rachel, who for two days 
past had been in a state of perfectly 
flighty and overpowering happiness, 
joined the Athelings this evening, at 
the risk of being “wanted” by Mrs. 
Edgerly, and falling under her dis- 
pleasure, with a perfectly innocent 
and unconscious disregard of any 
possible wish on the part of her 
friends to be alone with their new- 
come brother. Rachel could form 
no idea whatever of that half-wished- 
for, half-dreaded judgment of Papa, 
the anticipation of which so greatly 
subdued Marion and made Mrs. 
Atheling herself so grave and pale. 
Louis, with a clearer perception of the 
family crisis, kept away, though, as 
his sister wisely judged, at no great 
distance, chewing the cud of despe- 
rate and bitter fancy, almost _half- 
repenting, for the moment, of the 
rash attachment which had put him- 
self and all his disadvantages upon 
the judicial examination of a father 
and a brother, The idea of this 
family committee sitting upon him, 
investigating and commenting upon 
his miserable story, galled to the ut- 
most the young man’s fiery spirit. 
He had no real idea whatever of that 
good and affectionate father, who 
was to Marian the first of men,— 
and had not the faintest conception 
of the big (boy. So it was only an 
abstract father and brother — the 
most disagreeable of the species—at 
whom Louis chafed in his irritable 
imagination. He too had come al- 
ready out of the first hurried flush 
of delight and triumph, to consider 
the step he had taken. Strangely 
into the joy and pride of the young 
lover's dream came bitter and heavy 
spectres of self-reproach and fore- 
boding — he, who had ventured to 





bind to himself the heart of a sengi- 
tive and tender girl—he, who had 
already thrown a shadow over her 
young life, filled her with prematare 
anxieties, and communicated to thege 
young eyes, instead of their fearless 
natural brightness, a wistful fore. 
casting gaze into an adverse world— 
he, who had not even a name to 
share with his bride! On this me 
morable evening, Louis paced about 
by himself, crushing down the rasted 
fern as he strode through the wood 
in painful self-communion. The 
wind was high among the trees, and 
grew wild and fitful as the night 
advanced, bringing down showers of 
leaves into all the hollows, and ravy- 
ing with the most desolate sound in 
nature among the high tops of the 
Scotch firs, which stood grouped by 
themselves, a reserved and austere 
brotherhood, on one side of Badgely 
Wood. Out of this leafy wilderness, 
the evening lay quiet enough upon 
the open fields, the wan gleams of 
water, and the deserted highway; 
but the clouds opened in a clear rift 
of wistful, windy, colourless sky, 
just over Oxford, catching with its 
pale half-light the mingled pinnacles 
and towers. Louis was too much 
engrossed either to see or to hear 
the eerie sights and sounds of the 
night, yet they had their influence 
upon him unawares. 

In the mean time, and at the 
same moment, in the quiet country 
gloaming, which was odd, but 
by no means melancholy to him, 
Charlie trudged sturdily up the high- 
road, carrying his own little bag, 
and thinking his own thoughts. 
And down the same road, one 
talking a good deal, one very 
little, and one not at all, the three 
girls went to meet him, three light 
and graceful figures, in dim au- 
tumnal dresses—for now the even- 
ings became somewhat cold — fit 
figures for this sweet half-light, which 
looked pleasant here, though it was 
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so pale and ghostly in the wood. 
The first was Rachel, who, greatly 
exhilarated by her unusual freedom, 
and by all that had happened during 
these few days past, almost led the 
little party, protesting she was sure 
to know Charlie, and very near giddy 
jn her unthinking and girlish delight. 
The second was Agnes, who was 
yery thoughtful and somewhat grave, 

t still could answer her companion ; 
the third, a step behind, coming 
along very slow and downcast, with 
her veil over her drooping face, and 
ashadow upon her palpitating little 
heart, was Marian, in whose gentle 
mind was something very like a 
heavy and despondent shadow of the 
tumult which distracted her be- 
trothed. Yet not that either—for 
there wus no tumult, but only a pen- 
sive and oppressive sadness, under 
which the young sufferer remained 
very still, not caring to say a word. 
“What would papa say?” that was 
the only audible voice in Marian 
Atheling’s heart. 

“There now, I am sure it is hin— 
there he is,”’ cried Rachel; and it was 
Charli¢, beyond dispute, shouldering 
his carpet-bag. The greeting was 
kindly enough, but it was not at all 
sentimental, which somewhat disap- 
pointed Rachel, at whom Oharlie 
gazed with visible curiosity. When 
they turned with him, leading him 
home, Marian fell still farther back, 
and drooped more than ever. Per- 
haps the big boy was moved with a 
momentary sympathy—more likely it 
was simple mischief. “So,” said 
Charlie in her ear, “ the Yankee’s cut 
out.” 

Marian started a little, looked at 
him eagerly, and put her hand with 
an appealing gesture on his arm. 
“Oh, Charlie, what did papa say ?” 
asked Marian, with her heart in her 
eyes. 
Charlie wavered for a moment be- 
tween his boyish love of torture and 
a certain dormant tenderness at the 
bottom of his full man’s heart, which 
this great event happening to Marian 
had touched into life all at once. 
The kinder sentiment prevailed after 
& moment’s pause of wicked inten- 
tion. “My father was not angry, 
May,” said the lad; and he drew 
his shrinking sister's pretty hand 


through his own arm roughly but 
kindly, pleased to feel his own 
boyish strength a support to her. 
Marian was so young too—very 
little beyond the rapid vicissitudes 
ofa child. She bounded forward on 
Charlie’s arm at the words, droop- 
ing no longer, but triumphant and 
at ease in a moment, hurrying ‘him 
up the ascending high-road at a pace 
which did not at all suit Charlie, 
and outstripping the entire y in 
her sudden flight to her mother with 
the goodnews. That Papashould not 
be angry was all that Marian desired 
or hoped. 

At the door, in the darkness, the 
hasty girl ran into Mamma’s arms. 
“My father is not angry,” she ex- 
claimed, out of breath, faithfully re- 
peating Charlie’s words; and then 
Marian, once more the most service- 
able of domestic managers, hastened 
to light the candles on the tea-table, 
to draw the chairs around this kindly 
board, to warn Hannah of the ap- 

roach of the heir of the house. 

annah came out into the hall to 
stand behind Mrs. Atheling, and drop 
a respectful curtsey to the young 
gentleman. The punctilious old 
family attendant would have been 
inconsolable had she missed this op- 
portunity of “showing her manners,” 
and was extremely grateful to Miss 
Marian, who did not forget her, 
though she had so many things to 
think of of her own. 

The addition of Rachel slightly 
embarrassed the family party, and it 
had the most marvellous effect upon 
Charlie, who had never before known 
any female society except that of his 
sisters, Charlie was full three years 
younger than the young stranger— 
distance enough to justify her in 
treating him as a boy, and him in 
conceiving the greatest admiration 
for her. Charlie, of all things in 
the world, grew actually shy in the 
company of his sister’s friend. He 
became afraid of committing himself, 
and at last began partly to believe 
his mother’s often repeated strictures 
on his “manners.” He did unques- 
tionably look so big, so brusque, 80 
clumsy, beside this pretty little fairy 
Rachel, and his own graceful sisters. 
Charlie hitched up his great shoul- 
ders, retreated under the shadow of 
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all those cloudy farrows on his brow, 
and had actually ‘nothing to say. 
And Mrs. Atheling, occupied with her 
husband’s long and anxious letter, 
forbore to question him; and the 
girls, anxious as they still were, did 
not venture to say anything before 
Rachel. They were not at all at 
their ease, and somewhat dull as they 
sat in the dim parlour, inventing con- 
versation, and trying not to show 
their visitor that she was in the way. 
But she found it out at last, with a 
little uneasy start and blush, and 
hastened to get her bonnet and say 
good-night. No one seemed to fear 
that it would be difficult to find 
Rachel’s escort, who was found ac- 


cordingly the moment they appeared 
in the garden, starting, as he did the 
first time of their meeting, from the 
darkness of the angle at the end of 
the hedge. Marian ran forward to 
him, giving Charlie’s message as it 
came all rosy and hopeful through the 
alembic of ra own comforted ima 
gination. “Papa is quite pleased,” 
said Marian, with A lite and 
her blushes. She did not perceive 
the suppressed vexation of Louis's 
brow as he tried to brighten at her 
news. For Marian could not have 
understood how this haughty and un- 
disciplined young spirit could scarcely 
manage to bow itself to the approba- 
tion and judgment even of Papa. 


CHAPTER XXX.—A CONSULTATION, 


‘‘ And now, Charlie, my dear boy, 
I quite calculate on your knowing 
about it, since you have been so long 
at the law,” said Mrs. Atheling : “ your 
father is so much taken up about 
other matters, that he really says very 
little about this. What are we to 
do?” 

Charlie, whose mobile brow was 
shifting up and shifting down with 
all the marks of violent cogitation, bit 
his thumb at this, and tovk time be- 
fore he answered it. “ The first thing 
to be done,” said Charlie, with a little 
dogmatism, “is to see what evidence 
can be had—that’s what we have got 
to do. Has nobody found any papers 
of the old lady’s?—she was sure to 
have a lot—all your old women have.” 

“No one even thought of looking,” 
said Agnes, suddenly glancing up 
at the old cabinet with all its brass 
rings—while Marian, restored to all 
her gay spirits, promptly took her 
brother to task for his contempt of 
old women. “ You ought to see Miss 
Anastasia—she is a great deal bigger 
than you,” cried Marian, pulling a 
shaggy lock of Charlie’s black hair. 

“Stuff!—who’s Miss Anastasia?” 
was the reply. 

** And that reminds me,” said Mrs, 
Atheling, “ that we ought to have let 
her know. Do you remember what 
she said, Agnes ?—she was quite sure 
my lord was thinking of something 
—and we were to let her know.” 

“ What about, mother ?—and who’s 


Miss Anastasia?” asked Charlie once 
more: he had to repeat his question 
several times before any answer came. 

“ Who is Miss Anastasia? My dear, 
I forgot you were a stranger. She ig 
—well, really I cannot pretend to 
describe Miss Rivers,’ said Mrs, 
Atheling, with a little nervousness. 
“Thave always had a great respect 
for her, and so has your father. She 
is a very remarkable person, Charlie. 
I never have known any one like her 
all my life.” 

“ Bat who is she, mother? Is she 
any good?” repeated the impatient 
youth. 

Mrs. Atheling looked at her son 
with a certain horror. ‘She is one 
of the most remarkable persons in 
the county,” said Mrs. Atheling, with 
all the local spirit of a Banburyshire 
woman, born and bred-—“she is 4 
great scholar, and a lady of fortune, 
and the only child of the old lord. 
How strange the ways of Providence 
are, children! — what a difference it 
might have made in everything had 
Miss Anastasia been born a man 
instead of a woman. Indeed,” con 
fessed Mamma, breaking off in an 
under-tone, “I do really believe it 
would have been more suitable, even 
for herself.” 

“‘T suppose we're to come at it at 
last,” said Charlie despairingly : “she’s 
a daughter of the tother lord—now, 
I want to know what she’s got to do 
with us,” 
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“My dear,” said Mrs. Atheling 
eagerly, and with evident pleasure, 
«] wrote to your father I am sure, 
all about it. She has called upon us 
twice in the most friendly way, and 
has quite taken a liking for the girls.” 

“And she was old Aunt Bridget’s 
pupil, and her great friend; and it 
was on account of her that the old 
lord gave Aunt Bridget this house,” 
added Agnes, finding out, though not 
very cleverly, what Charlie’s questions 
meant. 

“And she hates Lord Winter- 
pourne,” said Marian in an expres- 
sive appendix, with a distinct em- 
phasis of sympathy and approval on 
the words, 

“Now I call that satisfaction,” 
said Charlie,—‘ that’s something like 
the thing. So I suppose she must 
have had to do with the whole busi- 
ness, and knows all about it—eh? 
Why didn’t you tell me so at once— 
why, she’s the first person to see, of 
course. I had better seek her out 
to-morrow morning—first thing.” 

“You!” Mamma looked with 
motherly anxiety, mixed with disap- 
proval. It was so impossible, even 
with the aid of all partialities, to 
make out Charlie to be handsome. 
And Miss Anastasia came of a hand- 
some race, and had a prejudice in 
favour of good looks. Then, though 
his large loose limbs began to be a 
little more firmly knitted and less 
unmanageable, and though he was 
now drawing near eighteen, he was 
still only a boy. “My dear,” said 
Mrs. Atheling, “she is a very par- 
ticular old lady, and takes ‘dishes 
sometimes, and very proud besides, 
and might not desire to be intruded 
on; and I think, after all, as you do 
not know her, and they do—I think 
it would be much better if the girls 
were to go.” 

“The girls!” exclaimed Charlie 
with a boy’s contempt—“a great 
deal they know about the business! 
You listen to me, mother, I’ve been 
reading up-hard for six months, and 
I know something about the evidence 
that does for a court of law—women 
don’t—it’s not in reason ; for I’d like 
to see the woman that could stand 
old Foggo’s office, pegging in at these 
old fellows for precedent, and all that 
stuff. You don’t suppose I mind 


what your old lady thinks of me— 
and I know what I want, which is 
the main thing, after all. You tell 
me where she lives—that’s all I want 
to know—and see if I don’t make 
something of it before another day.” 

“ Where she lives ?—it is six miles 
off, Charlie : you don’t know the way 
—and, indeed, you don’t know her 
either, my poor boy.” 

“Don’t you trouble about that— 
that’s my business, mother,” said 
Charlie : “and a man can’t lose his 
way in the country unless he tries— 
a long road and a fingerpost at every 
crossing. When a man wants to lose 
himself, he had better go to the City 
—there’s no fear in your plain country 
roads. You set me on the right way 
—you know all the places hereabout 
—and just for this once, mother, 
trust*me, and let me manage it my 
own way.” 

“T always did trust you, Charlie,” 
said Mrs. Atheling evasively; but 
she did not half like her son’s enter- 
prise, and greatly objected to put 
Miss Anastasia’s friendship in jeo- 
pardy by such an intrusion as this. 

However, the young gentleman 
now declared himself tired, and was 
conducted up-stairs in state, by his 
mother and sisters—first to Mrs, 
Atheling’s own room to inspect it, 
and kiss, half reluctantly, half with 
genuine fondness, the little slumber- 
ing cherub faces of Bell and Beau. 
Then he had a glimpse of the snowy 
decorations of that young-womanly 
and pretty apartment of his sisters, 
and was finally ushered into the 
little back-room, his own den, 
from which the lumber had been 
cleared on purpose for his reception. 
They left him then to his repose, and 
dreams, if the couch of this young 
gentleman was ever visited by such 
fairy visitants, and retired again 
themselves to that dim parlour, to 
read over in conclave Papa’s letter, 
and hold a final consultation as to 
what everybody should do. 

Papa’s letter was very long, very 
anxious, and very affectionate, and 
had cost Papa all the leisure of two 
long evenings, and all his unoccupied 
hours for two days at the office. He 
blamed his wife a little, but it was 
very quietly,—he was grieved for the 
premature step the young people had 
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taken, but did not say a great deal 
about his griefi—and he was ex- 
tremely concerned, and evidently did 
not express half of his concern, about 
his pretty Marian, for whom he per- 
mitted himself to say he had expected 
a very different fate. There was not 
much said of personal repugnance to 
Louis, and little comment upon his 
parentage, but they could see well 
enough that Papa felt the matter 
very deeply, and that it needed all 
his affection for themselves, and all 
his charity for the stranger, to recon- 
cile him to it. But they were both 
very young, he said, and must do 
nothing precipitate—which sentence 
Papa made very emphatic by a very 
black and double underscoring, and 
which Mrs, Atheling, but fortunately 
not Marian, understood to mean that 
it was a possibility almost to be hoped 
for, that this might turn out one of 
those boy-and-girl engagements made 
to be broken, and never come to any- 
thing after all. 

It was consolatory certainly, and 


set their minds at rest, but it was not 
a very cheering letter, and by no 
means justified Marian’s joyful ap. 
nouncement that “papa was quite 
pleased.” And so much was. the 
good father taken up with his child’s 
fortune, that it was only in a 
script he took any notice of Fond 
Winterbourne’s summons and their 
precarious holding of the Old Wood 
Lodge. “ We will resist, of course,” 
said Papa. He did not know a great 
deal more about how to resist than 
they did, so he wisely left the ques. 
tion to Charlie, and to “another 
day.” 

And now came the question, what 
everybody was to do? which gradu. 
ally narrowed into much smaller 
limits, and became wholly concerned 
with what Charlie was to do, and 
whether he should visit Miss Anas. 
tasia. He had made up his mind to 
it with no lack of decision. What 
could his mother and his sisters say, 
save make a virtue of necessity, and 
yield their assent. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—CHARLIE’S MISSION. 


Early on the next morning, ac- 
cordingly, Charlie set out for Abing- 
ford. It was with difficulty he 
escaped a general superintendence of 
his toilette and prevailed upon his 
mother to content herself with brush- 
ing his coat, and putting into some- 
thing like arrangement the stray 
locks of his hair; but at last, toler- 
ably satisfied with his appearance, 
and giving him many anxious in- 
structions as to his demeanour to- 
wards Miss Anastasia, Mrs. Atheling 
suffered him to depart upon his 
important errand. The road was 
the plainest of country roads, through 
the wood and over the hill, with 
searcely a turn to distract the re- 
gard of the traveller. A late Sep- 
tember morning, sunny and sweet, 
with yellow leaves sometimes drop- 
ping down upon the wind, and all 
the autumn foliage in a flush of 
many colours under the cool blue, and 
floating clouds of a somewhat dullish 
yet kindly sky. The deep under- 
ground of ferns, where they were not 
brown, were feathering away into 
a rich yellow, which relieved and 


brought out all the more strongly 
the harsh dark green of these vigor- 
ous fronds, rusted with seed; and 
piles of firewood stood here and there, 
tied up in big fagots, provision for 
the approaching winter. The birds 
sang gaily, still stirring among the 
trees; and now and then into the 
still air, and far-off rural hum, - 
the sharp report of a gun, or 

ringing gt 9 of a de Charlie 
pushed upon his way, wasting little 
time in observation, yet observing 
for all that, with the novel pleasure 
of a town-bred lad, and owning 6 
certain exhilaration in his face, and 
in his breast as he sped along the 
country road, with its hedges and 
strips of herbage ; that straight, clear, 
even road, with its milestones and 
fingerposts, and one market-cart com- 
ing along in leisurely rural fashion, 
half a mile off upon the far-seen way. 
The walk to Abingford was a long 
walk even for Charlie, and it was 
nearly an hour and a half from the 
time of his leaving home, when he 
began to perceive glimpses through 
the leaves of @ little maze of water, 
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two or three streams, splitting into 
fantastic islands the houses and 
roofs before him, and came in sight 
of an old gateway, with two win- 
dows and a high peaked roof over it, 
which strode across the way. Charlie, 
who was entirely unacquainted with 
guch peculiarities of architecture, 
made a pause of half-contemptuous 
boyish observation, looking up at the 
windows, and supposing it must be 
rather odd to live over an archway. 
Then he bethought him of asking a 
loitering country lad to direct him to 
the Priory, which was done in the 
briefest manner possible, by pointing 
round the side of the gate to a large 
door which almost seemed to form 
- of it. “There it be,” said Char- 
ie’s informant, and Charlie immedi- 
ately made his assault upon the big 
door. 

Miss Rivers was at home. He was 
shown into a large dim room full of 
books, with open windows, and green 
blinds let down to the floor, through 
which the visitor could only catch an 
uncertain glimpse of waving branches, 
and a lawn which sloped to the pale 
little river: the room was hung with 
portraits, which there was not light 
enough to see, and gave back a dull 
glimmer from the glass of its great 
bookcases. There was a large writ- 
ing-table before the fireplace, and a 
great easy-chair placed by it. This 
was where Miss Anastasia transacted 
business ; but Charlie had not much 
time, if he had inclination, for a par- 
ticular survey of the apartment, for 
he could hear a quick and decided 
step descending a stair, as it seemed, 
and crossing over the hall. “ Charles 
Atheling—who’s Charles Atheling ?” 
said a peremptory voice outside. “I 
know no one of the name.” 

With the words on her lips Miss 
Anastasia entered the room. She 
wore a loose morning-dress, belted 
round her waist with a buckled 
girdle, and a big tippet of the same ; 
and her cap, which was not intended 
to be pretty, but only to be comfort- 
able, came down close over her ears, 
snow white, and of the finest cambric, 
but looking very homely and familiar 
indeed to the puzzled eyes of Charlie. 
Not her homely cap, however, nor 
her odd dress, could make Miss 
Anastasia less imperative or formi- 
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dable. “ Well, sir,” she said, coming 
in upon him without very much 
ceremony, “which of the Athel- 
ings do you belong to, and what do 
you want with me?” 

“TI belong to the Old Wood Lodge,” 
said Oharlie, almost as briefly, “ and 
I want to ask what you know about 
it, and how it came into Aunt 
Bridget’s hand’s.” 

“ What I know about it? Of course 
I know everything about it,” said 
Miss Anastasia. “So you're young 
Atheling, are you? You're not at 
all like your pretty sisters: not 
clever either, so far as I can see, eh? 
What are you good for, boy ?” 

Charlie did not say “ stuff!” aloud, 
but it was only by a strong effort of 
self-control. He was not at all dis- 
posed to give any answer to the 
question. “ What has to be done in 
the mean time is to save my father’s 
property,” said Charlie, with a boyish 
flush of offence. 

“Save it, boy! who’s threatening 
your father’s property? What! do 
you mean to tell me already that he’s 
fallen foul of Will Atheling?” said 
the old lady, drawing her big easy- 
chair to her big writing-table, and 
motioning Charlie to draw near. 
“Eh? why don’t you speak? tell me 
the whole at once.” 

“Lord Winterbourne has sent us 
notice to leave,” said Charlie; “he 
says the Old Wood Lodge was only 
Aunt Bridget’s for life, and is his now. 
I have set the girls to look up the 
old lady’s papers ; we ourselves know 
nothing about it, and I concluded 
the first thing to be done was to 
come and ask you.” 

“‘ Good,” said Miss Anastasia ; “ you 
—_ perfectly right. Of course it is 
a lie.” 

This was said perfectly in a matter- 
of-course fashion, without the least 
idea, apparently, on the part of the 
old lady, that there was anything 
astonishing in the lie which came 
—_ Lord Steen ne 4° ake 

“I know ev ing about it,’ 
continued; “my father made over 
the little house to my dear old pro- 
fessor, when we supposed she would 
have occasion to leave me: that turn- 
ed out a vain separation, thanks to 
him again;” and here Miss Rivers 
grew white for an instant, and pressed 
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her lips torether. “ Please Heaven, 
my boy, he’li not be successful this 
time. No. I know everything about 
it; we'll foil my lord in this.” 

“But there must have been a deed,” 
said Charlie; “do you know where 
the papers are ?” 

“ Papers! I tell you I am acquaint- 
ed with every circumstance—I myself. 
You can call me as a witness,” said 
the old lady. “No, I can’t tell you 
where the papers are. What’s about 
them? eh? Do you mean to say they 
are of more consequence than me ?” 

“There are sure to be documents 
on the other side,” said Charlie; “the 
original deed would settle the ques- 
tion, without needing even a trial : 
without it Lord Winterbourne has 
the better chance. Personal testi- 
mony is not equal to documents in 
a case like this.” 

“Young Atheling,” said Miss Riv- 
ers, drawing herself up to her full 
height, “do you think a jury of this 
county would weigh Ais word against 
mine ?”” 

Charlie was considerably embar- 
rassed. “I suppose not,” he said, 
somewhat abruptly ; “but this is not 
a thing of words. Lord Winterbourne 
will never appear at all; but if he has 
any papers to produce proving his 
case, the matter will be settled at 
once; and unless we have counter- 
balancing evidence of the same kind, 
we'd better give it up before it comes 
that length.” 

He said this half impatient, half 
despairing. Miss Rivers evidently 
took up this view of the question 
with dissatisfaction ; but as he perse- 
vered in it, came gradually to turn 
her thoughts to other means of assist- 
ing him. “But I know of no pa- 
pers,” she said, with disappointment ; 
“my father’s solicitor, to be sure, he 
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is the man to apply to. I shall make 
a ye of seeing him to-morrow ; and 
what papers I have I will look over, 
By the by, now I remember it, the 
Old Wood Lodge belonged to her 
grandfather or great grandfather, 
dear old soul, and came to us b 
some mortgage or forfeit. It wag 
given back—restored, not bestowed 
upon her ; for her life! I should like 
to find out now what he means by 
such a lie!” 

Charlie, who could throw no light 
upon this subject, rose to go, some- 
what disappointed, though not at all 
discouraged. The old lady stopped 
him on his way, carried him off to 
another room, and administered, half 
against Charlie’s will, a glass of wine. 
“ Now, young Atheling, you can go,” 
said Miss Anastasia. “I'll remem- 
ber both you and your business, 
aw are they bringing you up to? 
e ” 

“Tm in a solicitor’s office,” said 
Charlie. 

“Just so—quite right,” said Miss 
Anastasia. ‘Let me see you baffle 
him, and I'll be your first client. Now 
go away to your pretty sisters, and 
tell your mother not to alarm herself. 
I'll come to the Lodge in a day or 
two; and if there’s documents to be 
had, you shall have them. Under 
any circumstances,” continued the 
old lady, dismissing him with a cer- 
tain stateliness, “ you can call me.” 

But though she was a great lady, 
and the most remarkable person in 
the county, Charlie did not appre- 
ciate this permission half so much as 
he would have appreciated some bit 
of wordy parchment. He walked 
back again, much less sure of his case 
than when he sat out with the hope 
rd | ana all he wanted' at Abing- 
ord. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—SEARCH. 


When Charlie reached home again, 
very tired, and in a somewhat moody 
frame of mind, he found the room 
littered with various old boxes un- 
dergoing examination, and Agnes 
seated before the cabinet, with a 
lapful of letters, and her face bright 
with interest and excitement, looking 
them over. At the present moment, 


she held something of a very perplex- 
ing nature in her hand, which the 
trained eye of Charlie caught instant- 
ly, with a flash of triumph. Agnes 
herself was somewhat excited about 
it, and Marian stood behind her, 
looking over her shoulder, and vainly 
trying to decipher the ancient writ- 
ing. “It’s something, mamma,” cried 
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Agnes. “I am sure, if Charlie saw 
it, he would think it something; but 
I cannot make*out what it is. Here 
js somebody’s seal and somebody's 
signature, and there, I am sure, that 
is Atheling; and a date, ‘xiij. of 
May, M.D.LXXII.’ What does that 
mean, Marian? M. a thousand, D. 
five hundred ; there it is! I am sure 
it is an old deed—a real something 
ancestral—1572 !” 

“Give it to me,” said Charlie, 
stretching his hand for it over her 
shoulder. No one had heard him 
come in. 

“Oh, Charlie, what did Miss Anas- 
tasia say?” cried Marian, and Agnes 
immediately turned round away from 
the cabinet, and Mamma laid down 
her work. Charlie, however, took 
fall time to examine the yellow old 
document they had found, though he 
did not acknowledge that it posed 
him scarcely less than themselves, be- 
fore he spoke. 

“She said she’d look up her pa- 
pers, and speak to the old gentleman’s 
solicitor. { don’t see that she’s much 
good to us,” said Charlie. “She says 
I might call her as a witness, but 
what’s the good of a witness against 
documents? This has nothing to do 
with Aunt Bridget, Agnes—have you 
found nothing more than this? Why, 
you know there must have been a 
deed of some kind. The old lady 
could not have been so foolish as to 
throw away her title. Property with- 
out title-deeds is not worth a straw; 
and the man that drew up her will is 
my lord’s solicitor! I say, he must 
be what the Yankees call a smart man 
this Lord Winterbourne,” 

“T am afraid he has no principle, 
—_— said Mrs. Atheling with a 
sigh. 
“ And a very bad man—everybody 
hates him,’ said Marian under her 
breath. 

She spoke so low that she did not 
receive that reproving look of Mamma 
which was wont to check such excla- 
mations. Marian, though she had a 
will of her own, and was never like 
to fall into a mere shadow and reflec- 
tion of her lover, as his poor little 
sister did, had unconsciously imbibed 
Louis’s sentiments. She did not know 
what it was to hate, this innocent girl. 
Had she seen Lord Winterbourne 
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thrown from his horse, or overturned 
out of his carriage, these ferocious 
sentiments would have melted in an 
instant into help and pity ; but in the 
abstract view of the matter, Marian 
pronounced with emotion the io 
man’s sentence, “ Everybody hates 
Lord Winterbourne.” 

“That is what the old lady said,” 
exclaimed Oharlie; “she asked me 
who I thought would believe him 
against her? But that’s not the ques- 
tion. I don’t want to pit one man 
against another. My father’s worth 
twenty of Lord Winterbourne! But 
that’s no matter. The law cares 
nothing at all for his principles. 
What title has he got, and what title 
have you?—that’s what the law’s 
got to say. Now, I'll either have 
something to put in against him, or 
I'll not plead. It’s no use taking a 
step in the matter without proof.” 

“And won’t that do, Charlie?" 
asked Mrs. Atheling, looking wistfully 
at the piece of parchment, signed and 
sealed, which was in Charlie’s hands. 

“That! why, it’s two hundred and 
fifty years old!” said Charlie. “I 
don’t see what it refers to yet, but it’s 
very clear it can’t be to Miss Bridget. 
No, mother, that won’t do.” 

Then, my dear,” said Mrs. Athel- 
ing, “I am very sorry to think of it; 
but, after all, we have not been very 
long here, and we might have laid 
out more money, and formed more 
attachments to the place, if we had 
gone on much longer; and I think I 
shall be very glad to get back to 
Bellevue. Marian, my love, don’t cry ; 
this need not make any difference 
with anything ; but I think it is far 
better just to make up our minds to it, 
and give up the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“Mother! do you think I mean 
that?” cried Charlie; “ we must find 
the papers, that’s what we must do. 
My father’s as good an Englishman 
as the first lord in the kingdom ; I'd 
not*give in to the king unless he was 
in the right.” 

“And not even then, unless you 
could not help it,” said Agnes, laugh- 
ing; “but I am not half done yet; 
there is still a great quantity of let- 
ters—and I should not be at all sur- 

rised if this romantic old cabinet, 
ike an old bureau in a novel, hada 
secret drawer.” 
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Animated by this idea, Marian ran 
to the antique little piece of furniture, 
pressing every projection with her 
pretty fingers, and examining into 
every creak. But there was no secret 
drawer—a fact which became all the 
more apparent when a drawer was 
discovered, which once had closed 
with a spring. The spring was 
broken, and the once-secret. place was 
open, desolate, and empty. Miss 
Bridget, good old lady, had no secrets, 
or at least she had not made any pro- 
vision for them here. 

‘¥ Agnes went on with her examina- 
tion the whole afternoon, drawn aside 
and deluded to pursue the history of 
old Aunt Bridget’s life through scores 
of yellow old letters, under the pre- 
tence that something might be found 
in some of them to throw light upon 
this matter ; for a great many letters 
of Miss Bridget’s own—careful “ stu- 
dies” for the production itself—were 
tied up among the others; and it 
would have been amusing, if it had 
not been sad, to sit on this little 
eminence of time, looking over that 
strange faithful self-record of the little 
weaknesses, the lady-like pretences, 
the grand Johnsonian diction of the 
old lady who was dead. Poor old 
lady! Agnes became quite abashed 
and ashamed-of herself when she felt 
a smile stealing over her lip. It 
seemed something like profanity to 
ransack the old cabinet, and smile 
at it. In its way, this, as truly as 
the grass mound in Winterbourne 
churchyard, was Aunt Bridget’s grave. 

But still nothing could be found. 
Charlie occupied himself during the 
remainder of the day in giving a ne- 
cessary notice to Mr. Lewis the soli- 
citor, that they had made up their 
minds to resist -Lord Winterbourne’s 
claim; and when the evening closed 
m, and the candles were lighted, 
Louis made his first public appear- 
ance since the arrival of the stranger, 
somewhat cloudy, and full of all his 
old haughtiness. This cloud vanished 
im an instant at the first glance. 
Whatever Charlie’s qualities were, 
criticism was not one of them; it 
was clear that though his “No” 
might be formidable enough of itself, 


Charlie had not been & member 
of any solemn committee, sitting 
upon the pretensions of Louis. He 
gave no particular regard to Louis 
even now, but sat poring over the 
old deed, deciphering it with the 
most patient laboriousness, with hig 
head very close over the paper, and 
a pair of spectacles assisting Pap 
The spectacles were lent by Mamma, 
who kept them, not secretly, but 
with a little reserve, in her work- 
basket, for special occasions when 
she had some very fine stitching to 
do, or was busy with delicate-needle. 
work by candle-light; and nothing 
could have been more oddly inappro- 
priate to the face of Charlie, with all 
the furrows of his brow rolled down 
over his eyebrows, and his indomit- 
able upper-lip pressed hard upon its 
fellow, than these same spectacles. 
Then they made him eg hy me 
and were only of use when he leaned 
closely over the paper—Charlie did 
not mind, though his shoulders ached 
and his eyes filled with water. He 
was making it out! 

And Agnes, for her part, sat ab- 
sorbed with her lapful of old letters, 
reading them all over with passing 
smiles and gravities, growing into 
acquaintance with ever so many ex- 
tinct affairs—old stories long ago 
come to the one conclusion which 
unites all men. Though she felt her- 


self virtuously reading for a purpose,. 


she had forgotten all about the pur- 
pose long ago, and was only wander- 
ing on and on by a strange attrac- 
tion, as if through a city of the dead. 
But it was quite impossible to think 
of the dead among these yellow old 
papers -e littlest trivial things of 
ife were so quite living in them, in 
these unconscious natural inferences 
and implications. And Louis and 
Marian, sometimes speaking and 
often silent, were going through their 
own present romance and story; and 
Mamma, in her sympathetic mi 
age, with her work-basket, was teD- 
derly overlooking all. In the little 
dim country parlour, lighted with 
the two candles, what a strange epi- 
tome there was of a whole world and 
@ universal life. , 
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Louis had not been told till this 
day of the peril which threatened 
the little inheritance of the Athelings. 
When he did hear of it, the young 
man gnashed his teeth with that im- 
potent rage which is agony, despe- 
rate under the oppression which 
makes even wise men mad. He 
scorned to say a word of any further 
indignities put upon himself; but 
Rachel told of them with tears and 
outcries almost hysterical—how my 
lord had challenged him with bitter 
taunts to put on his livery and earn 
the bread he ate—how he had been 
expelled from his room which he had 
always occupied, and had an apart- 
ment now among the rooms of the 
servants —and how Lord Winter- 
bourne threatened to advertise him 
nblicly as a vagabond and runaway 
if he ventured beyond the bounds of 
the village, or tried to thrust himself 
into any society. Poor little Rachel, 
when she came in the morning faint 
and heart-broken to tell her story, 
could scarcely speak for tears, and 
was only with great difficulty soothed 
to a moderate degree of calm. But 
still she shrank with the strangest 
repugnance from going away. It 
scarcely could be attachment to the 
home of her youth, for it had always 
been an unhappy shelter—nor could 
it be love for any of the family, the 
little timid spirit feared she knew 
not what terrors in the world with 
which she had so little acquaintance. 
Lord Winterbourne to her was not a 
mere English peer of influence only 
in a certain place and sphere, but an 
omnipotent oppressor, from whose 
power it would be impossible to 
escape, and whose vigilance could 
not be eluded. If she tried to smile 
at the happy devices of Agnes and 
Marian, how to establish herself in 
their own room at Bellevue, and 
lodge Louis close at hand, it was a 
very wan and sickly smile. She 
confessed it was dreadful to think 
that he should remain, ex to all 
these insults; but she k with 
fear and trembling from the idea of 
Louis going away. 
The next evening, just before the 
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OHAPTER XXXIII.—DOUBTS AND FEARS. 





sun set, the whole youthful party— 
for Rachel, by a rare chance, was 
not to be “wanted” to -night— 
strayed along the grassy road in a 
body towards the church. Agnes 
and Marian were both with Louis, 
who had been persuaded at last to 
speak of his own persecutions, while 
Rachel came behind with Charlie, 
kindly pointing out for him the far- 
off towers of Oxford, the two rivers 
wandering in a maze, and all the 
features of the scene which Charlie 
did not know, and amused, sad as 
she was, in her conscious seniority and 
womanhood, at the shyness of the 
lad. Charlie actually began to be 
touched with a wandering breath 
of sentiment, had been seen within 
the last two days reading a poetry 
book, and was, really, in a very odd 
and suspicious ‘‘ way.” 

“No,” said Louis, upon whom his 
betrothed and her sister were hanging 
eagerly, conforting and persuading— 
“no; I am not in a worse position, 
It stings me at the moment, I con- 
fess ; but I am filled with contempt 
for the man who insults me, and his 
words lose their power. I could 
almost ‘be seduced to stay when he 
begins to struggle with me after this 
downright fashion; but you are per- 
fectly right for all that, and within a 
few days I must go away.” > 

“A few days? O Louis!” cried 
Marian, clinging to his arm. 

“ Yes; [ have a good mind to say 
to-morrow, to enhance my own va 
lue,” said Louis. “I am tempted— 
ay, both to go and stay—for sake 
of the clinging of these little hands. 
Never mind, our mother will come 
home all the sooner; and what do 
you suppose I will do ?” 

“T think indeed, Louis, you should 
speak to the Rector,” said Agnés, 
with a little anxiety. “O no; it is 
very cruel of you, and you are quite 
wrong ; he did not mean to be very 
kind in that mocking way—he meant 
what he said—he wanted to do you 
service ; and so he would, and vindi- 
cate you when you were gone, if you 
only would cease to be so very graad 
for two minutes, and let. him know.’ 
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“Am I so very grand?” said 
Louis, with a momentary pique. “I 
have nothing to do with your rec- 
tors—I know what he meant, what- 
ever he might say.” 

“«Tt is a great deal more than he 
does himself. I am sure of that,” 
said Agnes, with a puzzled air. “He 
means what he says, but he does not 
always know what he means; and 
neither do I.” 

Marian tried a trembling little 
laugh at her sister’s perplexity, but 
they were rather too much moved 
for laughing, and it did not do. 

“ Now, 1 will tell you what my plan 
is,” said Louis. ‘I do not know 
what he thinks of me, nor do I expect 
to find his opinion very favourable ; 
but as that is allI can look for any- 
where, it will be the better probation 
for me,” he added, with a rising colour 
and an air of haughtiness. “I will 
not enlist, Marian. I have no longer 
any dreams of the marshal’s faton in 
the soldier’s knapsack. I give up rank 
and renown to those who can strive 
for them. You must be content with 
such honour as a man can have in 
his own person, Marian. When I 
leave you, I will go at once to your 
father.” 

“Oh, Louis, will you? I am so 
glad, so proud!” and again the little 
hands pressed his arm, and Marian 
looked up to him with her radiant 
face. He had not felt before how 
perfectly magnanimous and noble his 
resolution was. 

“T think it will be very right,” said 
Agnes, who was not so enthusiastic ; 
“and my father will be pleased to 
see you, Louis, though you doubt 
him as you doubt all men. But look, 
who is this coming here ?” 

They were scarcely coming here, 
seeing they were standing still under 
the porch of the church, a pair of 
very tall figures, very nearly equal 
in altitude, though much unlike each 
other. One of them was the Rector, 
who stood with a solemn bored look 
at the door of his church, which he had 
just closed, listening without any an- 
swer save now and then a grave and 
ceremonious bow, to the other “ indi- 
vidual,” who was talking very fluently, 
and sufficiently loud to be heard by 
others than the Rector. “ Oh, Agnes!” 
cried Marian, and “Hush, May!” 
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answered her sister; they both re 
cognised the stranger at a glance. 

“Yes, this is the pride of the old 
country,” said the voice; “here, gir, 
we can still perceive upon the sands 
of time the footprints of our Saxon 
ancestors. I say ours, for my youth. 
ful and aspiring nation boasts as the 
brightest star in her banner the 
Anglo-Saxon blood. We preserve 
the free institutions —- the hatred of 
superstition, the freedom of private 
judgment and public opinion, the 
great inheritance developed out of 
the past; but Old England, sir, a 
land which I venerate, yet pity, 
keeps safe in her own bosom the ex- 
ternal traces full of instruction, the 
silent poetry of Time—that only 
poetry which she can refuse to share 
with us.” 

To this suitable and appropriate 
speech congenial as it must have 
been to his feelings, the Rector 
made no answer, save that most de 
ferential and solemn bow, and was 
proceeding with a certain conscien- 
tious haughtiness to show his visitor 
some other part of the building, when 
his eye was attracted by the approach- 
ing group. He turned to them imme 
diately with an air of sudden relief. 

So did Mr. Endicott, to whom, to do 
him justice, not all the old churches 
in Banburyshire, nor all the oppor- 
tunities of speechmaking, nor even 
half-a-dozen rectors who were within 
two steps of a peerage, could have 
presented such powerful attractions 
as did that beautiful blushing face of 
Marian Atheling, drooping and falling 
back under the shadow of Louis. 
The Yankee hastened forward with 
his best greeting. 

‘When I remember our last meet- 
ing,” said Mr. Endicott, bending his 
thin head forward with the most un- 
usual deference, “that tantalising 
vision of what might have been, I 
think myself fortunate indeed to 
have found you so near your home. 
I have been visiting your renowned 
city—one of those twins of mane - 
whose antiquity is its charm. 
my country our antiquities stretch 
back into the eternities; but we 
know nothing of the fourteenth or 
the fifteenth century in our young 
soil. My friend the Rector has been 
showing me his church.” 
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Mr. Endicott’s friend the Rector 
stared at him with a haughty amaze- 
ment, but came forward without say- 
ing anything to the new-comers; 
then he seemed to pause a moment, 
doubtful how to address Louis—a 
doubt which the young man solved 
for him instantly by taking off his 
bat with an exaggerated and solemn 
politeness. They bowed to each 
other loftily, these two haughty young 
men, as two duellists might have 
saluted each other over their weapons. 
Then Louis turned his fair com- 
panion gently, and, without saying 
anything, led her back again on the 
road they had just traversed. Agnes 
followed silently, and feeling very 
awkward, with the Rector and Mr. 
Endicott on either hand. The Rector 
did not say a word. Agnes only 
answered in shy monosyllables. The 
gifted American had it all his own 


way. 

aT understand Viscount Winter- 
bourne and Mrs. Edgerley are at 
Winterbourne Hall,” said Mr. Endi- 
cott. “She is a charming person ; 
the union of a woman of fashion 
and a woman of literature is one so 
rarely seen in this land.” 

“Yes,” said Agnes, who knew no- 
thing else to say. 

“For myself,” said Mr. Endicott 
solemnly, “ I rejoice to find the poetic 
gift alike in the palace of the peer 
and the cottage of the peasant, bring- 
ing home to all hearts the experiences 
of life; in the sumptuous apartments 
of the Hall with Mrs. Edgerley, or in 
the humble parlour of the worthy 
and respectable middle class — Miss 
Atheling, with you.” 

“Oh!” cried Agnes, starting under 
this sudden blow, and parrying it 
with all the skill she could find. “ Do 
you like Oxford, Mr. Endicott? Have 
you seen much of the country about 
here ?” 

But it was too late. Mr. Endicott 
caught a shy backward glance of 
Marian, and, smothering a mortal 
jealousy of Louis, eagerly thrust 
himself forward to answer it—and 
the Rector had caught his unfortu- 
nate words. The Rector drew him- 
self up to a still more lofty height, if 
that was possible, and walked on by 
Agnes’s side in a solemn and stately 
silence — poor Agnes, who would 
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have revived a little in his presence 
but for that arrow of Mr. Endicott’s, 
not ret ho sng to address him, 
or whether her best policy was to be 
silent. She went on by his side, 
holding down her head, looking v 
small, very slight, very young, beside 
that dignified and stately personage. 
At last he himself condescended to 
speak, 

“ Am I to understand, Miss Athel- 
ing,” said the Rector, very much in 
the same tone as he might have asked 
poor little Billy Morrell at school, 
“Are you the boy who robbed John 
Parker's orchard ?”—*“ Am I to under- 
stand, as I should be disposed to 
conclude from what this person says, 
that, like my fashionable cousin at 
the Hall, you have written novels? 
—or is it only the hyperbole of that 
individual’s ordinary speech ?” 

“No,” said Agnes, very guilty, a 
convicted culprit, yet making bold to 
confess her guilt. “I am very sorry 
he said it, but it is true; only I have 
written just one novel. Do you think 
it wrong ?” 

“T think a woman’s intellect ought 
to be receptive without endeavouring 
to produce,” said the Rector, in a 
slightly acerbated tone. “Intelli- 
gence is the noblest gift of a woman ; 
originality is neither to be wished nor 
looked for.” 

“T do not suppose I am very 
guilty of that either,” said Agnes, 
brightening again with that odd 
touch of pugnacity, as she listened 
once more to this haughty tone of 
dogmatism from the man who held 
no opinions. “If you object only to 
originality, I do not think you need 
be angry with me.” 

She was half inclined to play with 
the lion, but the lion was in a very 
ill humour, and would see no sport 
in the matter. To tell the truth, the 
Rector was very much fretted by this 
unlooked-for intelligence. He felt as 
if it were done on purpose, and meant 
as a personal offence to him, though 
really, after all, for a superior sister 
of at. Frideswide, this unfortunate 
gift of literature was rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise, as one 
might have thought. 

So the Rev. Lionel Rivers stalked 
on beside Agnes past his own door, 
following Louis, Marian, and Mr. 
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Endicott to the very gate of the Old 
Wood Lodge. Then he took off his 
hat to them all, wished them a cere- 
monious ‘night, and went home 
exgremely wrathful, and in a most 


unpriestly state of mind.’- He could 
not endure to think that the common 
outer world had gained such a hold 
upon that predestined Superior of the 
sisters of St. Frideswide. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—SOME PROGRESS. 


After a long and most laborious 
investigation of the old parchment, 
Charlie at last triumphantly made 
it out to be an old conveyance, to a 
remote ancestor, of this very little 
house, and sundry property adjoin- 
ing, on which the Athelings had now 
no claim. More than two hundred 
and fifty years ago!—the girls were 
as much pleased with it as if it had 
been. an estate, and even Charlie 
owned a thrill of gratification. They 
felt themselves quite long-descended 
and patrician people, in right of the 
ancestor who had held “the family 
property” in 1572. 

But it was difficult to see what 
use this could be of in opposition 
to the claim of Lord Winterbourne. 
Half the estates in the country at 
least had changed hands during 
these two hundred and fifty years; 
and though it certainly proved be- 
yond dispute that the Old Wood 
Lodge had once been the property of 
the Athelings, it threw no light 
whatever on the title of Miss Brid- 
get. Mrs. Atheling looked round 
upon the old walls with much in- 
crease of respect; she wondered if 
they really could be so old as that; 
and was quite reverential of her 
little house, being totally unac- 
quainted with the periods of domes- 
tic architecture, and knowing no- 
thing whatever of archaic “ detail.” 

Miss Anastasia, however, remem- 
bered her promise. Only two or 
three days after Charlie’s visit to 
her, the two grey ponies made their 
appearance once more at the gate of 
the Old Wood Lodge. She was not 
exactly triumphant, but had a look 
of satisfaction on her face, and evi- 
dently felt she had gained something. 
She entered upon her business with- 
out a moment’s delay. 

“Young Atheling, I have brought 
you ali that Mr. Temple can furnish 
me with,” said Miss Anastasia — 
“his memorandum taken from my 





father’s instructions. He tells me 
there was a deed distinct and formal, 
and offers to bear his witness of it, 
as I have offered mine.” 

Charlie took eagerly out of her 
hand the paper she offered to him. 
“Tt is a copy out of his book,” said 
Miss Anastasia. It was headed 
thus: “ Mem.—To convey to Miss 
Bridget Atheling, her heirs and 
assigns, the cottage called the Old 
Wood Lodge, with a certain piece of 
land adjoining, to be described — 
partly as a proof of Lord Winter 
bourne’s gratitude for _ services, 
partly as restoring property acquired 
by his father—to be executed at 
once,” 

The date was five - and - twenty 
years ago; and perhaps nothing but 
justice to her dead friend and to her 
living ones could have fortified Miss 
Anastasia to return upon that time. 
She sat still, looking at Charlie 
while he read it, with her cheek a 
little blanched and her eye brighter 
than usual. He laid it down with 
a look of impatience, yet satis 
faction. “Some one,” said Charlie, 
“either for one side or forthe other 
side, must have this deed.” 

“Your boy is hard to please,” 
said Miss Rivers. “I have offered 
to appear myself, and so does Mr. 
Temple. What, boy, not content!” 

“It is the next best,” said Charlie; 
“but still not so good as the deed; 
and the deed must exist somewhere ; 
nobody would destroy such a thing. 
Where is it likely to be?” 

“Young Atheling,” said Miss 
Anastasia, half amused, half with 
displeasure, “when I want to col- 
lect evidence, you shall do it for me. 
Has he had a good education ?—eh ?” 

“To you I am afraid he will seem 
a very poor scholar,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, with a little awe of Miss 
Anastasia’s learning; “but we did 
what we could for him; and he has 
always been a very industrious boy, 
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and has studied a good deal him- 


To this aside conversation Charlie 
paid not the smallest attention, but 
ruminated over the lawyer’s memo- 
randum, making faces at it, and 
bending all the powers of his mind 
to the consideration—where to find 
this deed? “If it’s not here, nor in 
her lawyer’s, nor with this old lady, 
he’s got it,” pronounced Charlie; 
but this was entirely a private pro- 
cess, and he did not say a word 
aloud. 

“T’ve read her book,” said Miss 
Rivers, with a glance aside at Agnes ; 
“it’s a very clever book: I approve 
of it, though I never read novels: in 
my day girls did no such —- 
all the better for them now. es, 
my child, don’t be afraid. Tl not 
call you unfeminine — in my opinion 
it’s about the prettiest kind of fancy- 
work a young woman can do.” 

Under this applause Agnes smiled 
and brightened ; it was a — deal 
more agreeable than all the pretty 
sayings of all the people who were 
dying to know the author of Hope 
Hazlewood, in the brief day of her 
reputation at the Willows. 

“ And as for the pretty one,” said 
Miss Anastasia, “she, I suppose, 
contents herself with lovers —eh? 
What is the meaning of this? I 
suppose the child’s heart is in it. 
hoe worse for her—the worse for 
er!” 

For Marian had blushed deeply, 
and then become very pale; 
heart was touched indeed, and she 
was very despondent. All the. other 
events of the time were swallowed 
up to Marian by one great shadow— 
Louis was going away ! 

Whereupon Mrs. Atheling, uncon- 
sciously eager to attract the interest 
of Miss Anastasia, who very likely 
would be kind to the young people, 
sent Marian up-stairs upon a hastily- 
invented errand, and took the old 
lady aside to tell her what had hap- 
pened. Miss Rivers was a good deal 
surprised—a little affected. “So— 
so—so,” she said slowly, “ these 
reckless young creatures—how read 
they are to plunge into all the grie 
of life! And what does Will Athel- 
ing say to this nameless boy ?” 

“T cannot say my husband is en- 
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tirely pleased,” said Mrs, Atheling, 
with a little hesitation; “but he is 
a ry and to see 
our chi e t thi 
we care for, both. iliam aieat” 
“How do you know it will méke 
her happy?” asked Miss Anastasia, 
somewhat sharply. “The child 
flashes and pales again, pretty crea- 
ture as she is, like a woman come 
into her troubles. A great deal 
safer to write novels! But what is 
done can’t be undone; and I am 
glad to hear of it on account of the 


— 

hen Miss Anastasia made 
pause, thinking over the matter. 
“I have found some traces of my 
father’s wanderings,” she said 

with a little emotion: “if the old 
man was tempted to sin in his old 
days, though it would be a shame to 
hear of, I should still be glad to make 
sure; and if by any chance,” con- 
tinued the old lady, oe with 
the maidenly and delicate feeling of 
which her fifty years could not de 
prive her—“ if by any chance these 
unfortunate children should turn out 
to be nearly related to me, I will 
of course think it my duty to pro- 
vide for them as if they were lawful 
children of my father’s house.” 

It cost her a little effort to say 
this—and Mrs. Atheling, not ventur- 
ing to make any comment, looked on 
with respectful sympathy. It was 
very well for Miss Anastasia to say, 
but how far Louis would tolerate a 

ovision made for him was quite a 

ifferent question. The silence was 
— again by the old lady her- 
se 


“This bold boy of yours has set 
me to look over all my old papers,” 
said Miss Anastasia, with a twinkle 
of satisfaction and amusement in her 
eye, as she looked over at Charlie, 
still making faces at the lawyer’s 
note. “ Now that I have begun for 
her sake, dear old soul, I continue 
for my own and for curiosity: I 
would give a great deal to find out 
the story of these children. Young 
Atheling, if I some time want your 
services, will you give them to me?” 

Charlie looked up with a boyish 
flash of “ As soon as this 
business is settled,’ said Charlie. 
Miss Anastasia, whom his mother 
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feared to look at lest she should 
be offended, smiled approvingly ; 
patted the shoulder of Agnes as she 
passed her, left “her love for the 
other poor child,” and went away. 
Mrs. Atheling looked after her with 
a not unnatural degree of compla- 
eency. “ Now, I think it very likely 
indeed that she will either leave them 
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something, or try what she can do for 
Louis,” said Mamma; she did not 
think how impossible it would be to 
do anything for Louis, until Lonis 
graciously accepted the service; nor 
indeed, that the only thing the young 
man could do under his circumstap. 
ces was to trust to his own exertions 
solely, and seek service from none. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A GREAT DISCOVERY. 


The visit of Miss Rivers was an 
early one, some time before their mid- 
day dinner; and the day went on 
quietly after its usual fashion, and 
fell into the stillness of a sunny after- 
noon, which looked like a reminis- 
cence of midsummer among these 
early October days. Mrs. Atheling 
sat in her big chair, knitting, with a 
little drowsiness, a little stocking— 
though this was a branch of art in 
which Hannah was found to excel, 
and had begged her mistress to leave 
to her. Agnes sat at the table with 
her blotting-book, busy with her 
special business ; Charlie was writing 
out a careful copy of the old deed. 
The door was open, and Bell and 
Beau, under the happy charge of 
Rachel, ran back and forwards, out 
and in, from the parlour to the gar- 
den, not omitting now and then a 
visit to the kitchen, where Hannah, 
covered all over with her white 
bi> and apron, was making cakes 
for tea. Their merry childish voices 
and prattling feet gave no disturb- 
ance to the busy people in the 
parlour; neither did the light fairy 
step of Rachel, nor even the songs 
she sang to them in her wonderful 
voice—they were all so well accus- 
tomed to its music now. Marian 
and Louis, who did not like to lose 
sight of each other in these last days, 
were out wandering about the fields, 
or in the wood, thinking of little in 
the world except each other, and that 
great uncertain future which Louis 
penetrated with his fiery glances, and 
of which Marian wept and smiled to 
hear. Mamma sitting at the window, 
between the pauses of her knitting 
and the breaks of her gentle drowsi- 
ness, looked out for them with a 
little tender anxiety. Marian, the 
only one of her children who was “in 





trouble,” was nearest of all at that 
moment to her mother’s heart. 

When suddenly a violent sound of 
wheels from the high-road broke in 
upon the stillness, then aloud voice 
calling to horses, and then a dull 

lunge and heavy roll. Mrs. Atheling 
ifted her startled eyes, drowsy no 
longer, to see what was the matter, 
just in time to behold, what shook 
the little house like the shock of a 
small earthquake, Miss Anastasia’s 
two grey horses, trembling with un- 
usual exertion, draw up with a bound: 
and commotion at the little gate. 

And before the good mother could 
rise to her feet, wondering what 
could be the cause of this second 
visit, Miss Rivers herself sprang out 
of the carriage, and came into the 
house like a wind, almost stumbling 
over Rachel, and nearly upsetting 
Bell and Beau. She did not say a 
word to either mother or daughter, 
she only came to the threshold of the 
parlour, waved her hand imperiously, 
and cried, “ Young Atheling, I want 
Ou ! ” 

Charlie was not given to rapid 
movements, but there was no mis 
understanding the extreme emotion 
of this old lady. The big boy got up 
at once and followed her, for she 
went out again immediately. Then 
Mrs. Atheling, sitting at the window 
in amaze, saw her son and Miss 
Anastasia stand together in the gar- 
den, conversing with great earnest- 
ness. She showed him a_ book, 
which Charlie at first did not seem 
to understand, to the great impa- 
tience of his companion. Mrs. Athel- 
ing drew back troubled, and in the 
most utter astonishment—what could 
it mean? ‘ 

“Young Atheling,” said Miss 
Anastasia abruptly, “I want you to 
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ive up this business of your father’s 
immediately, and set off to Italy on 
mine. I have made a discovery of 
the most terrible importance : though 
ou are only a boy, I can trust you. 

o you hear me?—it is to bring to 
his inheritance my father’s son !” 

Charlie looked up in her face as- 
tonished, and without comprehen- 
sion. ‘‘ My father’s business is of im- 
portance to us,” he said, with a mo- 
mentary sullenness. 

“So it is; my own man of business 
shall undertake it; but I want an 
agent, secret and sure, who is not 
like to be suspected,” said Miss Anas- 
tasia. ‘“ Young Atheling, look here !” 

Charlie looked, but not with en- 
thusiasm. The book she handed 
him was an old diary of the most 
commonplace description, each page 
divided with red lines into compart- 
ments for three days, with printed 
headings fer Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and so on, and columns 
for money. The wind fluttered the 
leaves, so that the only entry visible 
to Charlie was one relating to some 
purchase, which he read aloud, be- 
wildered and wandering. Miss An- 
astasia, who was extremely moved 
and excited, looked furious, and as 
if she was almost tempted to ad- 
minister personal chastisement to 
the blunderer. She turned over the 
fluttered leaves with an impetuous 
gesture. “Lok here,’ she said, 
pointing to the words with her im- 
perative finger, and reading them 
aloud in a low, restrained, but most 
emphatic voice. The entry was in 
the same hand, duly dated under 
the red line—“ Twins—one boy—and 
Giulietta safe. Thank God. My 

sweet young wife.” 

“Now go—fly !” cried Miss Anas- 
tasia, “find out their birthday, and 
then come to me for money and 
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directions. I will make your for- 
tune, boy ; you shall be the richest 
in Christendom. Do you 
ear me, young Atheling—do you 
hear me! He is the true Lord 
Winterbourne—he is my father’s 
lawful son!” 

To say that Charlie was not stun- 
ned by this sudden suggestion, or that 
there was no answer of young and 
generous enthusiasm, as well as of 
professional eagerness in his mind, 
to the address of Miss Rivers, would 
have been to do him less than jus- 
tice. “Is it Italy?—I don’t know a 
word of Italian,” cried Charlie. 
“ Never mind, I'll go to-morrow. I 
can learn it on the way.” 

The old lady grasped the boy’s 
rough hand, and stepped again into 
her carriage. “ Let it be to-morrow,” 
she said, speaking very low; “tell 
your mother, but no one else, and do 
not, for any consideration, let it 
come to the ears of Louis—Louis, my 
father’s boy!—But I will not see 
him, Charlie ; fly, boy, as if you had 
wings !—till you come home. I will 
meet you to-morrow at Mr. Temple’s 
office—you know where that is—at 
twelve o’clock. Be ready to go im- 
mediately and tell your mother to 
mention it to no creature till I see 
her again.” 

Saying which, Miss Rivers turned 
her ponies, Charlie hurried into the 
house, and his mother sat gazing out 
of the window, with the most blank 
and utter astonishment. Miss An- 
astasia had not a glance to spare for 
the watcher, and took no time to pull 
her rose from the porch. She drove 
home again at full speed, solacing 
her impatience with the haste of her 
progress, and repeating, under her 
breath, again and again, the same 
words. “One boy—and Giulietta 
safe. My sweet young wile!” 














Smvce the British mind was all 
alive and trembling with that zoolo- 
gical fervour which the appearance of 
the hippopotamus in Regent’s Park 
excited for many months, no animal 
has touched it to such fine issues 
and such exuberant enthusiasm as 
the lovely sea-anemone, now the or- 
nament of countless drawing-rooms, 
studies, and back parlours, and the 
delight of unnumbered amateurs. 
In glass-tanks, and elegant vases of 
various device, in finger-glasses, and 
common tumblers, the lovely creature 
may be seen expanding its coronal of 
tentacles, on mimi¢ rocks, amid mimic 
forests of alge, in mimic oceans of 
pump-water and certain mixtures of 
chlorides and carbonates, regulated 
by a “specific gravity test.” Fairy 
fingers minister to its wants, remov- 
ing dirt and slime from its body, 
feeding it with bits of limpet or raw 
beef; fingers, not of fairies, pull it 
about with the remorseless curiosity of 
science, and experiment on it, accord- 
ing to the suggestion of the moment. 
At once pet, ornament, and “ sub- 
- ject for dissection,” the sea anemone 
has a well-established Ae in 
the British family circle; having the 
advantage over the hippopotamus of 
being somewhat less expensive, and 
less troublesome, to keep. Were sea- 
cows as plentiful as anemones, one 
could not make pets of them with 
the same comfort. There would be 
objections to Potty in the drawing- 
room, There would be embarrass- 
ments in the commissariat. There 
would be insurgents among the 
domestics; for the best tempered 
ae might find it impossible “ to 
stand” the presence of such a pet, 
and resolutely refuse to bring up his 
water, and clean out his crib; where- 
as, although the red-armed Betty 
thinks you a little cracked when you 
introduce “them worm things” into 
your house, she keeps her opinions 
within the circle of the kitchen, and 
consents to receive her wages with- 
out a murmur. 

It is difficult to say what occa- 
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sioned this sudden enthusiasm for 
anemones ; lovely, indeed, but by no 
means the most lovely, and certainly 
not the most interesting wonders of 
the deep. Mr. Gosse by his pleasant 
books, and Mr. Mitchell by his tanks 
in the Regent’s Park Zoological 
Gardens, have mainly contributed to 
the diffusion of the enthusiasm ; and 
now that enterprise has made a 
commercial branch of it, we may 
consider the taste established, for at 
least some years. One good result of 
this diffusion will be an extension of 
our knowledge, not only of this, 
but of many other of the simpler 
animals. For many years the writ- 
ings of zoologists have given a place 
to observations on the anemones; 
but the observations have been in- 
complete, and all hand-books and 
treatises which repeat these observa- 
tion are, very naturally, crowded 
with errors. To give the reader an 
idea of the state of current opinion 
on this one topic, it is enough to 
mention that on the second page 
devoted by Professor Rymer Jones* 
to a description of the habits of the 
anemone, there are six distinct er- 
rors: yet this is no fault of his; he 
states what all preceding writers 
state, and his excellent’ summary of 
what is known bears the date of 
1855. If the habits have been so 
imperfectly observed, you may guess 
what a chaos the anatomy and 
physiology of this animal present. 

uch being the state of the case, we 
may hope that the wide diffusion of a 
taste for vivaria will in a little while 
farnish Science with ample material ; 
and meanwhile, as many of Maga’s 
loving readers are possessors of 
vivaria, actual or potential, and will 
certainly not content themselves with 
blank wonderment, but will do their 
utmost to rightly understand the 
anemones, even if they make no 
wider incursions on the domains of 
the zoologist, I may hope they will 
be interested if I group together the 
results of investigations, pursued at 
Ilfracombe and Tenby during last 





* General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, p. 66. 
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summer, and, with less energy, 
pecause with less prodigality of 
specimens, during the autumn and 
winter at home. In the present 
state of knowledge, the independent 
observations of every one who has 
had any experience cannot but be 
welcome. 

It must be assumed at starting 
that the reader knows what a Sea 
Anemone is, in aspect at least. No 
description will avail, in default of 
direct observation ; even pictures s0 
admirable as those in Mr. Tugwell’s 
charming little book,* only give an 
approximate idea; while “to those 
who have seen neither picture nor 
animal it will be of little use to de- 
clare that the “Actinia is a fleshy 
cylinder, attached by one extremity 
to a rock, while the free end is sur- 
mounted by numerous. tentacula 
arranged in several rows, which, 
when expanded, give the animal the 
appearance of a flower.” Assuming 
then that you know the general 
aspect of the Actinia, you may follow 
my description of the animal’s bear- 
ing and habits. How doI know that 
it is an animal, and not a flower, 
which it so much resembles? Well, 
to be perfectly candid, I do not 
know it. Nobody does. No one 
yet has been able to distinguish, in 
the face of severe critical preci- 
sion, between the animal and plant- 
organisation, so as to be able authori- 
tatively to say, ‘This is exclusively 
animal.” To distinguish a cow from 
a cucumber requires, indeed, no pro- 
found inauguration into biological 
mysteries ; we can “venture a 
to assert” (with that utterly uncalled- 
for temerity exhibited by bad writers 
in cases when no peril whatever is 
hanging over the assertion) that the 
cow and cucumber are not allied— 
no common parentage links them to- 
gether, even through remote relation- 
ship; but to say what is an animal, 
presupposes a knowledge of what 
is essentially and exclusively ani- 
mal; and this knowledge unhappily 
has never yet been reached. Much 
hot, and not wise, discussion has 
occupied the hours of philosophers in 
trying to map out the distinct con- 
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fines of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, when all the while 
Nature knows of no such demarcat- 
ing lines. The Animal does not 
exist ; nor does the Vegetable: both 
are abstractions, general terms, such 
as Virtue, Goodness, Colour, used to 
designate certain groups of parti- 
culars, but having only a mental 
existence. Who has been fortunate 
enough to see the Animal? We 
have seen cows, cats, jackasses, and 
camelopards ; but the “ rare monster” 
Ani is visible in no menagerie. 
If you are tempted to call this meta- 
physical trifling, I beg you to read 
the discussions published on 
vegetable or animal nature of Diato- 
maces, Volvocine, &c., or to attend 
to what is said in any text-book on 
the distinctions between animals and 
vegetables, and you will then see 
there is something more than meta- 
phisics in my paradox. In the 
simpler organisms there is no mark 
which can absolutely distinguish the 
animal from the vegetable; and if 
in the higher organisms a greater 
amount of characteristic differences 
may be traced, so that we may, for 
purposes of convenience, consider a 
certain group of indications as en- 
titling the object to be classed under 
the Animal division, we must never 
forget that such classifications are 
purely arbitrary, and as the philoso- 
phers say—subjective. 

Now what are the characteristic 
marks of the Sea Anemone, which 
entitle it to be removed from the 
hands of the botanist, and placed in 
those of the zoologist? Rymer Jones 
assures us, that its animal nature “is 
soon rendered evident,” and he thinks 
this evidence is the manifestation of 
sensibility. “A cloud veiling the 
sun will cause their tentacles to fold 
as though apprehensive of danger 
from the passing shadows.” Un- 
happily, the fact alleged is a pure 
fiction ; and, were it true, would not 
distinguish the Actinie from those 
plants which close their petals when 
the sun goes down. A fiction, how- 
ever, it is, as any one may verify. 
Tf Actiniz have been seen to fold up 
their tentacles when a cloud has 





* A Manual of the Sea Anemones commonly found on the English Coast. 
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passed before the sun, this has been 
a coincidence, not a causal relation ; 
so far from light being the necessary 
condition of their expansion, they are 
in perfect expansion in the darkness ; 
and if the venturous naturalist will 
imitate Mr. Tugwell, and, with the 
solemn chimes of midnight as accom- 
paniment, take his lantern on the 
rocks, he will find all the Anemones 
in full blossom. Then again, al- 
though the Anemone entraps its prey, 
or anything else that may come in 
contact with it tentacles, this is no 
proof of animality, for the sensitive 
plant, known as the Flytrap of Venus 
(Dionea muscipula), has a precisely 
analogous power; any insect, touch- 
ing the sensitive hairs on the surface 
of its leaf, instantly causes the leaf to 
shut up and enclose the insect, as in 
a trap ; nor is this all: a mucilagin- 
ous secretion acts like a gastric juice 
on the captive, digests it, and ren- 
ders it assimilable by the plant, 
which thus feeds on the victim, as 
the Actinia feeds on the annelid or 
crustacean it may entrap. Where, 
then, is the difference? Neither seeks 
its food: place the food within a 
line’s breadth of the tentacles, or 
sensitive hairs, and so long as actual 
contact is avoided, the grasping of 
the food will not take place. But 
you object, perhaps, that this mode 
of feeding is normal with the Actinia, 
exceptional with the Flytrap. The 
plant, you say, is nourished by the 
earth and air, the animal depends on 
what it can secure. I must contra- 
dict you; indeed I must, although 
with the profoundest respect. For 
granting—what, in fact, I sturdily 
dispute—that the Flytrap is in no 
way dependent upon such insect food 
as may fall into its clutch, we shall 
still observe the Actinia in similar 
independence. Keep the water free 
from all visible food, and the Actiniz 
continue to flourish and propagate 
just as if they daily clutched an un- 
happy worm. The fact is well 
known, and is currently, but errone- 
ously, adduced as illustration of the 
animal’s power of fasting. But there 
is no fasting in the matter. In this 
water free from visible aliment there 
is abundance of invisible aliment,— 
infusoria, spores, organic particles, 
&c., which the animal assimilates, 
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much in the same way as plants 
assimilate the organic material dif- 
fused through the soil and atmos- 
phere. Filter the water carefully, 
and remove from it all growing vege- 
tation, and you will find the animal 
fasting, but speedily dying, however 
freely oxygen may be supplied. It 
is on this account that when we 
make artificial sea-water, it is ne- 
cessary to allow alge to grow in it 
for some two or three weeks before 
putting in the animals ; by which time 
the water has become charged with 
organic material. 

Mere sensibility and capture of 
food, therefore, are not the distin- 
guishing marks we seek, since the 
plant is found to possess them as 
perfectly as the animal. Is sponta- 
neous locomotion a sufficient mark? 
No; and for these two reasons: 
Some animals have no such power; 
some plants, and all spores, have it. 
There are animals which no botanist 
has ever claimed—the Ascidians, for 
example, which can scarcely be said 
to exhibit any motion at all (the 
rhythmic contraction and expansion of 
their orifices not deserving the name,) 
while their whole lives are spent root- 
ed to the rock or shell, as firmly 
as the plant is rooted in the earth. 
Nay, even with regard to the ane- 
mones, it is said by Dr. Lands 
borough, Dr. Carpenter, and others, 
that they will not move towards the 
water, should the vessel be gradually 
emptied, or the water evaporate, not 
even if their tentacles can reach its sur- 
face. This is incorrect; but I mention 
it as one of the difficulties which 
would meet the student in the way of 
distinguishing the anemone from 
plants. It is one of the many inac- 
curate statements, grounded on imper- 
fect observation, which are repeated 
in hand-books. The original ob- 
server probably noticed an anemone 
some time out of the water, making no 
effort to return; Had the observation 
been continued, the doubt would have 
been solved. Some anemones, especi- 
ally the common smooth species (Me- 
sembryanthemum) are accustomed 
daily to be left out of water by the 
receding tide, so that in captivity they 
may be supposed rather to enjoy an 
occasional air-bath. I have repeatedly 
seen mine crawl out of the water, 
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and settle on the edge of the glass 
or pan, high and dry; but they de- 
scended again after a few hours. 
The locomotion of the anemones is, 
however, various in various species. 
I do not think the “Trogs” ever 
move; nor do the “Gems” seem 
migratory; but the “ Antheas” and 
the “Smooths” are somewhat rest- 
less. “The Actiniz,” says Rymer 
Jones, “ possess the power of chang- 
ing their position; they often elon- 
gate their bodies, and, remaining 
fixed by the base, stretch from side 
to side, as if seeking food at a dis- 
tance ; they can even change their 
place by gliding upon the disc that 
supports them, or detaching them- 
selves entirely, and swelling them- 
selves with water, they become nearly 
of the same specific gravity as the 
element they inhabit, and the least 
agitation is sufficient to drive them 
elsewhere. Reaumur even asserts, 
that they can turn themselves so as 
to use their tentacles as feet, crawl- 
ing upon the bottom of the sea; but 
this mode of progression has not been 
observed by subsequent naturalists.” 
Yes, Dr. Johnston once saw it ; I also 
witnessed an Anthea moving thus; 
but I suspect it is only the Anthea 
which has the power, and this it 
probably owes to its more solid ten- 
tacles. 

Again the question recurs, How 
then do we know the anemone to be 
an animal? in other words, what 
characteristic marks guide zoologists 
in classing it in that division? I 
really know of none but purely ana- 
tomical marks.* These however, suf- 
fice, and if you please we will con- 
tinue to speak of the anemone as an 
animal, and, what is more, a very car- 
nivorous animal, eating most things 
that come within reach, from limpets 
to worms, from fish to roast beef. 
It has even a reputation for voracity, 
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not to say gourmandise ; in the mat- 
ter of shell-fish it would put even 
Dando to the blush. Dr. Johnston 
in his valuable His of British 
Zoophytes relates this anecdote 
(which you are not bound to believe) : 
“T had once brought to me a speci- 
men of Actinia crassicornis that 
might originally have been two inches 
in diameter, and that had somehow 
contrived to swallow a valve of 
Pecten maximus of the size of an 
ordinary saucer. The shell fixed 
within the stomach was so placed 
as to divide it completely into two 
halves, so that the body stretched 
tensely over had become thin and 
flattened like a pancake. All com- 
munication between the inferior por- 
tion of the stomach and the mouth 
was of course prevented ; yet instead 
of emaciating and dying of an 
atrophy, the animal had availed it- 
self of what had undoubtedly been 
a very untoward accident, to increase 
its enjoyments and its chance of 
double fare. A new mouth furnished 
with two rows of numerous tentacles 
was opened upon what had been the 
base, and led to the under stomach— 
the individual had become a sort of 
Siamese Twin, but with greater inti- 
macy and extent in its unions.” 
Such is the blind voracity of this 
animal, that -— and every- 
thing is carried straightway into 
its stomach to be there tried, and re- 
jected only on proved indigestibility. 
Oue day, while sorting and distri- 
buting to their respective jars the 
animals captured during the morn- 
ing’s hunt, I was called into the bal- 
cony by the agitated entreaties of 
lovely Sixteen, exclaiming, “Oh, do 
come Mr. Contributor! do come, and 
rescue this green anemone from a 
great nasty beetle.” I went to the 
rescue, and found a large beetle 
struggling in the clutches of a green 





* It is unnecessary to particularise these anatomical marks, which will occur to 
the mind of every student, as belonging exclusively to that division of animated 
beings which manifest the group of phenomena baptised by the name of Animality. 
Wherever you find muscular tissue, or an alimentary canal, you are absolutely 
certain that nothing belonging to the vegetable kingdom is before you. In function 
there is often considerable resemblance between Plant and Animal; but in struc- 
ture the differences early manifest themselves, growing greater as the scale ascends. 


Although, therefore, at the bottom of the scale no distin 


guished characteristic isolates 


animals from plants, as we ascend the scale we find many definite marks by which 
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Anthea not much larger than him- 
self. “The beetle is the victim,” I 
quietly told Sixteen, who, not having 
profound sympathies with beetles, 
was pacified as she saw the struggling 
insect slowly passing into the stomach 
of the Anthea, his struggles growing 
fainter and fainter, and finally ceas- 
ing altogether, till at last we saw 
him with head and thorax engulphed 
in the ravenous maw, his abdomen 
sticking up in the air. 

A question of great interest and 
some intricacy here presents itself: 
Was the beetle pureiyeud by some 
peculiar poison secreted from the ten- 
tacles of the anemone? a question 
which opens into this wider one: 
Have the polypes the mysterious 
power, almost universally attributed 
to them, of paralysing with a touch 
the victims they may grasp, so that, 
should the victim escape from the 
grasp, it is only to die presently from 
the fatal touch? The powers of fas- 
cination possessed by some animals, 
of poisoning possessed by others, of 
electrical discharges possessed by 
others, naturally lead men to in- 
terpret certain observations made on 
the polypes, as proofs that they, too, 
possess some such power; and this 
suggestion gains @ more ready cre- 
dence from the tendency in most 
minds to welcome every unexplained 
phenomenon as indicating an occult 
cause. This witch-like power of fas- 
cination,— this power of paralys- 
ing with a touch, appeals to our 
imagination, and gains easy access to 
belief. But the spirit of scientific 
scepticism forces me to declare that 
as far as my observations and ex- 

riments extend, there is nothing 
ike evidence in favour of this power, 
much evidence against it. Some ane- 
mones certainly appear to sting—as 
some jelly-fish sting—although the 
majority have no such effect upon our 
hands, which every one knows who 
has handled them. I never perceived 
this stinging sensation myself; and 
Dr. pore says: “From my 
own experience I can say nothing as 
to this stinging power ; for though I 
have handled not only the commoner 
Actiniz, but also the larger and less 
common Anthea, I never felt any- 
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thing approaching to stinging ; but, 
I never touched a tentaculum with. 
out perceiving the tip of i¢ had some 
prehensile property by which it took 
a slight hold of the skin of the finger, 
causing a kind of rasping feeling mo 
withdrawn. It uity ba, however, that 
the fangs had not fair play with my 
fingers, if somehow or other they are 
sting-proof.”* He then makes the 
following quotation from Mrs. Pratt’s 
Chapters on the Common Things of 
the Sea-side, which I reproduce as 
positive and direct testimony: “It 
appears that different persons are 
variously affected even by touching 
the same Actinie. The author had 
placed in a vessel of sea-water a fine 
specimen of the fig marigold sea- 
anemone, which she was accustomed 
to touch many times during the day. 
The tentacula closed immediately 
round the intruding finger, produc- 
ing only a slight tingling. Her sur- 
prise was great at finding that the 
same anemone, on being touched by 
another person, communicated a more 
powerful sensation, which her friend 
assured her was felt up the whole of 
the arm. More than twenty persons 
touched this anemone; and the writer 
was amused by observing how vari- 
ously they were affected, some being 
only slightly tingled, while others 
started back as if stung by a nettle.” 
I think, in the face of testimony so 
precise as this, we may waive all 
negative evidence, and accept the 
fact of stinging as proven, But now 
comes the question: Is this sting- 
ing produced by poison vesicles and 
spicula, as the great majority of 
writers maintain; or is it no more 
poisonous than the pricking of 4 
thorn? Those who maintain the 
former opinion, explain by it the 
alleged cases of — exhibited 
by the animals which have escaped 
in the struggle; and the incident 
just related of the beetle killed, but 
not swallowed (he was too large for 
that), seems entirely to favour such 
a conclusion. Nevertheless, from 
subsequent investigations I am led 
to oppose the opinion in toto. Sir 
John Dalyell—one of the best au- 
thorities—thinks that the anemone 
conquers its prey by mere strength, 





* Popular History of British Zoophytes, p. 239. 
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and not by any poisonous fluid. He 
js somewhat exaggerated, however, 
in the statement of his opinion. 
“Nothing,” he says, “can escape 
their deadly touch. Every animated 
being that comes in slightest con- 
tact is instantly caught, retained, 
and mercilessly devoured.” This is 
mere rhetoric: animals, even such 
as form their natural prey, con- 
stantly touch the tentacles -— nay, 
are even caught, and yet escape. 
“ Neither —- nor size, nor the 
resistance of the victim, can daunt 
the ravenous captor. It will readily 
grasp an animal which, if endowed 
with similar strength, advantage, 
and resolution, could certainly rend 
its body asunder. It is in the high- 
est degree carnivorous. Thence do 
all the varieties of the smaller finny 
tribes, the fiercest of the crustacea, 
the whole vermicular race, and the 
softer tenants among the testacea, 
fall a prey to the Actinie.” One is 
astonished to meet with such a pas- 
sage from so accurate an observer. 
It is pure exaggeration, which suc- 
ceeding writers have accepted as 
literal truth. Thus, Rymer Jones 
assures the student that “no sooner 
are the tentacles touched by a pass- 
ing animal, than it is seized and held 
with unfailing perfinacity.” Had the 
poe watched anemones he would 

ow that, so far from the grasp 
being “ unfailing,” it as often fails 
as succeeds, when the captive is of 
tolerable activity; and very notice- 
able is the fact, that when the ani- 
mals escape, they escape unhurt: a 
fact in direct. contradiction to the 
belief in a poison secreted by the 
tentacles. On the 19th June 1856 
I resolved to bring this question to 
the test, and dropped a tiny crab, 
rather smaller than a fourpenny piece, 
on the tentacles of my largest Crassi- 
cornis (nearly as large as a glass tum- 
bler). He was clutched at once, and the 
tentacles began to close round him; 
he struggled vigorously, and freed 
bimself after a few seconds. Placed 
there a second time, he again got 
away. I waited to see if any symp- 
toms of paralysis would declare them- 
selves after this contact, but he was 
as lively as ever. Later in the day 
I placed him on the tentacles of the 
voracious Anthea, the most powerful 
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of all the anemones, and the only 
one which seems to sting; but the 
crab was too active, or too little 
appetising : he got away as before. 
I tried another Anthea and a Daisy 
(Actinia bellis), but with the same 
result. In each case, the crab was 
clutched, but in each case he got 
away unhurt. I then chose another 
crab, not more than half the size of 
the former, and certainly no match 
in point of strength for the anemone, 
yet after being embraced and carried 
to the mouth, I observed the crab 
slowly appear from the unfolding 
tentacles, and scuttle away with 
great activity. . 

This experiment casts a doubt 
on what is asserted by all writers, 
namely, that anemones feed on 
crabs —Rymer Jones actually re- 
cording that “they will devour a 
crab as large asa hen’s egg.” Has 
any one ever seen a live crab caught 
and eaten by an anemone? I confess 
never to have pare a -_ the ex- 

riment just rela isposes me 
“ doubt : pe it is quite possible 
that my anemones were dainty, be- 
cause not hungry, and refused food 
which, under less epicurean condi- 
tions, would have been welcome. If 
any one has seen the anemone feed- 
ing on live crabs, it would be thus 
that my observation could be ex- 
plained. Meanwhile I think it right 
to propound the doubt, and to add 
to it this subsequent observation 
made on the 3d of August: I took a 
tiny crustacean, of the shrimp fami- 
ly, about half an inch in length, and 
dropped it in a vase containing 
some Daisies. It soon touched the 
tentacles of one of these, was drawn 
in, but almost immediately escaped. 
It then swam about until it touched 
the largest Daisy, and was quickly 
pao. gy 'e it hey entirel > 
appeared, I expec it wo 
cotaialy killed if not eaten, but in 
a few moments it made its way out 
unhurt, and swam. away. ese 
Daisies had not been fed for at least 
a fortnight; they had subsisted en- 
tirely on the invisible aliment float- 
ing in the water oF ae they either 
could not, or wo not, eat this 
crustacean. 

On the question of food we may 
withhold our opinion till some more 
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decisive evidence is adduced; but 
on the question of the paralysing 
power said to reside in the ten- 
tacles, these experiments surely de- 
termine a negative. In spite of 
the beetle, so completely vanquished, 
there is the evidence of two crabs 
and a shrimp being in repeated con- 
tact with the tentacles, and in nowise 
affected. 

While preparing these notes for the 
press, I have been led to extend the 
experiments; because, although it 
would by no means necessarily fol- 
low that whatever was true of the 
hydroid polypes must also be true of 
the anemones, yet a very plausible 
suspicion might arise—and did in- 
deed arise in my mind — throwing 
doubt on results which were in 
contradiction to what was reported 
of the fresh-water polypes. Read 
this passage from the last edition of 
Owen’s Lectures, bearing the date 
1855: “That the tentacula have the 
power of communicating some be- 
numbing or noxious influence to the 
living animals which constitute the 
food of the hydra, is evident from 
the effect produced, for example, 
upon an entomostracan, which may 
have been touched, but not seized, b 
one of these organs. The little active 
crustacean is arrested in the midst of 
its rapid darting motion, and sinks 
apparently lifeless for some distance ; 
then slowly recovers itself, and re- 
sumes its ordinary movements. Sie- 
bold states, that when a Nais, a 
Daphnia, or the larva of a Cheiro- 
nomus, have been wounded by the 
darts, they do not recover, but die. 
These and other active inhabi- 
tants of fresh waters, whose powers 
should be equivalent to rend asunder 
the delicate gelatinous arms of their 
low-organised captor, seem paralysed 
almost immediately after they have 
been seized, and so countenance the 
opinion of Corda, that the secretion 
of a poison enters the wounds.” 
Such statements can only be set 
aside by direct experiment ; and the 
superiority of experiment over mere 
observation needs no argument. As 
a matter of observation, I too had 
been struck with the fact noticed by 
Owen. I saw the tiny water-fleas 
drop apparently lifeless to the bot- 
tom of the phial, after being some 





time held by the tentacle of the 
hydra; and after intently watching 
them, saw them at last swim awa 

again lively as before. I removed a 
hydra from the phial, in a little 
water, and placing it on a slip of 
glass, allowed it to settle and expand 
there for two hours, when I added 
several water-fleas (Cypride) to the 
little pond, and patiently watched 
them swimming to and fro, - 
peatedly they touched the tentacles 
in their course, but were not hurt, 
were not arrested. At length one 
was caught, and held for some 
seconds; it then fell to the bottom, 
and remained motionless for at least 
two minutes, after which it started 
up, and was off as if its course had 
never been arrested. Now came the 
test. "With a needle I gently arrested 
one of these water-fleas ; it suddenly 
sank motionless, remained thus for 
more than a minute, and then darted 
off again. Thrice I repeated this 
act, and each time with similar 
result, Will any one say the needle 
had a benumbing poison which was 
secreted when the animal came in 
contact with it? And does not the 
reader at once recognise in this sud- 
den motionlessness of the animal a 
very familar phenomenon? The spider, 
the crab, the oniscus, and very man 

animals “sham dead,” as_ school- 
boys know, when danger threatens; 
these water-fleas “sham dead” when 
the polype or the needle touches 
them. I might have rested my in- 
credulity of the alleged paralysing 
influence on this one experiment ; but 
I confirmed it in other ways. Drop- 
ping the larva of an ephemeron into 
the phial containing my hydra, I 
observed it thrice caught by three 
different hydre; it did not “sham 
dead,” but tore itself away without 
visible hurt. Nay, I also observed 
one of those aninialcules known a@ 
“ paste-eels” for some time in con- 
tact with the tentacle of a hydra, 
on the stage of the microscope, but, 
in spite of its having no shell to 
protect it from the poison, it was 
unhurt by the contact. Not —s 
a Nais, I could not test what Siebol 

says of it; but what has already 
been mentioned must, I think, suf- 
fice to convince the reader that the 
current opinion is an error, founded 
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on observation unverified by experi- 
ment. Had I trusted to observation 
alone, I too should have believed 
the current opinion ; it was only by 
verification, according, to the de- 
mands of inductive scepticism, that 
the error became obvious.* 

“ But do tell us something about 
the habits and instincts of these 
anemones,” some light-minded reader 
suggests, impatient of all discussion, 
and supremely indifferent to all con- 
siderations, save those of a moral 
order. Unhappily my story is not 
ampler in detail, nor finer in com- 
plexity of movement, than the story 
of Canning’s ,“* Knife-grinder”—who 
had none to tell. The anemone is 
lovely, but ever its warmest ad- 
mirers must confess it is a little 
monotonous in its manifestations. 
Existence suffices it. It expands its 
coronal of tentacles, eats when chance 
favours it, produces offspring, which 
it sends forth, leaving it, 


modXots dtavdots KUpaTwY PopovpEvos, 


borne Ly the many currents of the 
sea, to settle where it lists, without 
any fear of parental supervision, and 
thus lives to a good old age, if no 
one nudges the elbow of Atropos, 
and causes that grim lady suddenly 
to cut the thread.t The anemone 
has little more than beauty to recom- 
mend it; the indications of intelli- 
gence being of by no means a power- 
ful order. What then? Is beauty 
nothing? Is it not the subtle charm 
which draws us from the side of 
the enlightened Miss Crosser to that 
of the lovely though “ quite unintellec- 
tual” Caroline, whose conversation, 
indeed, is not of a ‘novel or brilliant 
kind; whereas Miss Crosser has read 
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a whole Encyclopedia, and is so 
obliging as to retail many pages of it 
freely in her conversation. Besides, 
if the monotony of the anemone 
wearies you, there is always this 
variety in reserve: you can eat it! 
The Italians do; they boil it in sea- 
water with great satisfaction. Thus 
boiled, it has “a shivering texture, 
somewhat like calf’s-foot jelly; the 
smell is somewhat lke that of a 
warm crab or lobster,” and it is eaten 
with savoury sauce. Mr. Gosse de- 
scribes his frying them in butter, if 
I remember rightly; and although 
he felt a little difficulty in swallow- 
ing the first mouthful—probably re- 
morse and zoological tenderness gave 
him what the Italians call a “knot 
in the throat”—yet, having van- 
quished his scruples, he ate with 
some relish. Lady Jane is “ horrified” 
at the idea of eating her pets; but 
now that horse-flesh is publicly sold 
in the markets of Vienna and other 
German towns, and public banquets 
of hippophagists are frequent in 
France, will anemones escape the 
frying-pan ? 

It was hinted just now that the 
anemone was but an_ indifferent 
parent. Having given birth to her 
offspring, she spends no anxious 
hours over the episodes of infancy. 
When I say She, I might as well say 
He, or It, for no distinction of sex 
exists; and probably it is to this 
cause that the parental indifference 
may be traced; how can maternal 
tenderness and ceaseless vigilance’ be 
expected, when the maternal indivi- 
dual is ag yet undeveloped? The 
Actinie are viviparous. Indeed I 
suspect they are only viviparous, and 
not at all oviparous. Rymer Joues 





* The day this was written I could not rest till I had dredged a favourite pond 
and brought home a supply of Naids, with which, on the following morning, I 
jested Siebold’s statement. First I placed a Nais filiformis in a glass cell with a 
Hydra viridis ; but although its wriggling constantly brought it into contact with 
the tentacles, it was never grasped. I then placed a Nais in the phial containing 
many hydre ; it was instantly caught by one, and held for some time till it strug- 
gled itself free. Not only was it apparently unhurt by this contact, but to-day 
it is as lively as it was three days ago, just before the experiment. With two 
other Naids the same result was observed. This completes the overthrow of the 


current opinion respecting the hydra’s P 


+ The age to which an Actinia may 


aralysing power. ; 
ive has not yet been definitely ascertain- 


ed; but Mr. Tugwell communicates in a note that Professor Fleming at Edin- 
burgh has one in his possession, which was taken at North Berwick in 1828; so 
that, at the very least, it must be twenty-eight years old, that period having been 


passed in confinement. 
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seems to hesitate on the point, add- 
ing, “ but it is asserted by numerous 
authorities that the young are not 
unfrequently born alive. I not only 
assert this, but ask whether any 
one has ever seen the contrary. It 
startled me, however, when, on open- 
ing an anemone, I for the first time 
saw a young one drop out, and im- 
mediately expand its tentacles; and 
some days afterwards, as I was carry- 
ing home a lovely “ gem,” I saw first 
one, then two, three, four, seven young 
ones issue from its mouth, fix them- 
selves at the bottom of the vase, and 
make themselves at home; they were 
of various sizes, and in various stages 
of development. Since then, I have 
repeatedly witnessed this mode of 
birth ; and one day, seeing something 
in the inside of the tentacle of a Daisy, 
I snipped the tentacle off, and found 
a young daisy there. Some writers 
imagine that the young issue through 
the orifices at the tips of the tentacles 
—a supposition not very credible. 
The truth is, that at the bottom of 
the stomach there is a large opening 
—not several minute openings as 
we see figured in books—through 
which the young pass from the 
general cavity into the water; and 
this appears to me the only exit 
for the young. Without absolutely 
denying that the ova are extruded, 
and their early development carried 
on out of the parent’s body, I have 
never been able to detect ova, except 
within the parent. The most curious 
of all my observations on this point 
was the finding in the visceral cavity 
of a smooth anemone a young one as 
large as a cherry; and to complete 
the marvel, it was faintly striped with 
green, like the well-known “ green- 
striped variety,” although its parent 
was of a dark-brown hue. Could 
the old one have swallowed an errant 
youth by mistake? No. It had 
been many weeks in captivity, where 
no such errant youths were within 
reach: besides, anemones do not 
swallow each other ; cannibalism be- 
longs to a higher grade of develop- 
ment. Apropos of this peculiarity of 


colour, I may remark on the great 
variations observable in the colour of 
anemones, and the impropriety of 
making 


colour the distinguishing 
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mark of species. Thus, to select 
a striking example, Mr. Gosse makes 
two distinct species of the orange. 
disked and. orange-tentacled anemo- 
nes, naming them Venusta and 
Aurora; but as if to prove the indif. 
ference of all such characteristics, | 
brought with me from Tenby an 
orange-disked—and only one—which, 
before it had been home a fortnight, 
I discovered, with great surprise, was 
changed into an orange-tentacled— 
disc and tentacles being of a rich 
orange hue, the only traces of white 
remaining just at the tips. If there 
had been any other specimen in the 
vase I might have doubted; but 
having only one in company with 
a white daisy, and a smooth ane- 
mone, there was no avoiding the 
conclusion. 

The reader was promised “New 
Facts,” and those already furnished 
will show him how great an acces- 
sion to our knowledge may be antici- 
pated from the present direction of 
so many minds towards these ani- 
mals; what is written in the best 
books must be accepted as only 
suggestions of a few observers, to be 
controlled by the investigations of 
succeeding observers. Many prob- 
lems await solution; many stereo- 
typed assertions must be disproved. 
Let us here consider one or two 
accepted “ facts” which will turn out 
to be “fancies” when rigorously 
examined. 

Perhaps nothing has excited more 
surprise on the part of the public, 
and nothing has been more unani- 
mously believed by anatomists, than 
the hypothesis that certain minute 
organs found in Polypes, and _vari- 
ously styled thread capsules, filifer- 
ous capsules, or urticating cells, are 
organs of urtication, or stinging. 
The uncritical laxity with which 
this hypothesis has been accepted 
may point alesson. I do not allude 
to the acceptance of the fact that 
certain capsules containing threads 
are found in Polypes, but to the ac- 
ceptance of the alleged purpose or 
funetion of these capsules. The 
things are there, sure enough; but 
whether they serve the urticating 
purpose is another matter. Ever 
since they were first described by 
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Wagner,* Erdi,t Quatrefages, and 
Siebold,t they have passed without 
challenge. They have been detected 
in the whole group of Polypes, in 
Jelly-fishes, in the papille of Eolids, 
and, according to Vander Hoeven, in 
Planarie ; yet, as far as my reading 
extends, not one single experiment 
has been made to prove the function 
so unanimously admitted, not a single 
test has been applied to strengthen 
or controvert what was, indeed, very 
plausible, but only plausible, not 
proven. Accordingly, no sooner did 
I submit the question to that rigor- 
ous verification which science impe- 
riously requires, than it became clear 
to me that my illustrious predecessors 
—Wagner, Erdl, Siebold, Quatre- 
fages, Ehrenberg, Agassiz, and Owen 
—men whom the most presumptuous 
would be slow to contradict, had ad- 
mitted the point without proof, be- 
cause it wore so plausible an air. 
Let me hope the reader will accuse 
me of no immodesty in thus contro- 
verting men so eminent; he will see 
that whereas they have only hypo- 
thesis on their side, I have the ac- 
cumulated and overwhelming weight 
of experimental evidence. 

What are these “capsules,” or 
“urticating cells?” The uninstructed 
reader may be told that the Polypes 
are supposed to urticate, or sting, 
like nettles; and the nettling or- 
gans, or urticating cells, are sup- 
posed to be minute suboval micro- 
scopic capsules, quite transparent, 
containing within them threads 
coiled up, which, on pressure, dart 
out to many times the length of 
the capsule, into which they never 
return. This thread Agassiz likens 
to a lasso thrown by the polype to 
secure its prey. I will not enter here 
into minute details of structure, 
which would only confuse the reader, 
who, if curious, will find all that is 
known, in the works of Mr Gosse, 
and the treatises of Owen, Siebold, 
and Rymer Jones. Any one who has 
once seen these threads under the 
microscope darting out with light- 
ning rapidity, especially if he uses a 
high power, and detects the hooks 
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with which some of them seem to be 
furnished, will at once admit that 
the hypothesis: of the “nettling” or 
“urtication” being performed by 
these threads is an hypothesis so 
obvious, an explanation so natural, 
that—it should be doubted. In all 
complex matters, we should mistrust 
the obvious explanation; I do not 
say that we should disregard or reject 
it, but mistrust it. When we know, 
on the one hand, that the jelly-fish 
stings, and when, on the other hand, 
we know that it is furnished with 
numerous cells, in which are coiled 
threads, to be seen darting out when 
pressed, the idea of connecting the 
stinging with these threads is inevi- 
table: but this is not enough for 
science; it is only a preparatory 
guess, Which proves nothing; it may 
be right, it may be wrong. I believe 
it is altogether wrong. We have 
already seen how erroneous was the 
supposition that Polypes paralysed 
their victims with a touch; that 
poison was secreted by their tentacles; 
yet for this supposition there was at 
least the evidence of partial observa- 
tion, whereas, for the supposition we 
have now to consider, there is abso- 
lutely no evidence at all. 

On a survey of the place where 
these “urticating cells” are present, 
we stumble upon an unlucky fact, 
and one in itself enough to excite 
suspicion. They are present in a few 
jelly-fish—which urticate; in actinie 
—which urticate; and in all polypes 
—which, if they do not urticate, are 
popularly supposed to do so, and at 
any rate possess some peculiar power 
of adhesion. In all these cases 
organ and function may be said 
to go together. But the cells are 
also present in the majority of 
jelly-fish, which do not urticate; 
in Eolids—which do not urticate; 
and in Planarizs—which do not 
urticate. Here, then, we have the 
organ without any corresponding 
function; urticating cells, but no ur- 
tication. The cautious mind of Owen 
had already warned us that there 
was something not quite satisfactory 
in our supposition; “some super- 
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addition to the thread-cell would 
seem to be essential to the urticating 
faculty,” he says, when speaking of 
the jelly-fish, “since these cells are 
present in species and parts that do 
not sting.” It is to be regretted that 
he was not moved by this doubt to a 
closer examination of the evidence on 
which the urticating faculty rested ; 
he would assuredly have been led to 
the belief that no superaddition to 
the thread-cell will account for the 
phenomenon. 

But I waive the argument derived 
from such a source, and, confining 
myself to the anemones, ask the 
reader what he thinks of this awk- 
ward fact, namely, that these urticat- 
ing cells are most abundant in parts 
which do not urticate? Only the ten- 
tacles have this power, and although 
they have numerous cells, the urtica- 
tion cannot well be attributed to them, 
since these cells are more abundant 
in the convoluted bands, in the lining 
walls of the stomach, and in the blue 
spots which surround the oral dise in 
the smooth anemone—these spots, 
indeed, being made up of such cells 
and small granules—yet in not one 
of these parts can the slightest urti- 
cation be traced! Howis this? If 
these cells are the nettling organs, 
why do they not nettle in those parts 
where they are most abundant? No 
one has thought of asking this ques- 
tion. 

It thus appears that animals hav- 
ing the cells, have none of the power 
attributed to the cells; and that even 
in those animals which have the 
power, it is only present in the ten- 
tacles, where the cells are much less 
abundant than in parts not manifest- 
ing the power: the conclusion, there- 
fore, presses on us that the power 
does not depend upon these cells. 
And this conclusion is strengthened 
every step we take. Thus the Anthea 
is of all anemones the most power- 
fully urticating ; yet if we compare its 
cells with those of other anemones, 
we find them greatly inferior in 
quantity to those of the Daisy and 
Dianthus, and much inferior in size 
to those of Crassicornis, as well as 
less easily made to recoil their 
threads. It has not been remarked, 


that whereas according to theory the 
thread should dart out almost instan- 
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taneously on the slightest pressure; 
in point of fact it frequently cannot 
be pressed out at all, even when the 
whole force of the finger is exerted 
on the two pieces of glass between 
which’ it lies. From the very capri- 
cious way in which the threads dart 
out while under the microscope, and 
not under pressure, and from the fre- 
quent impossibility of pressing them 
out, I suspect that pressure has really 
nothing normally to do with the ejec- 
tion of the thread. 

Hitherto we have merely considered 
facts of observation; we shall now 
see them confirmed by experiment, 
Mr. Gosse proposes to establish a new 
genus, named Sagartia, on this purely 
hypothetical function; including in 
it all those anemones which, like the 
Daisy and Dianthus, possess an abun- 
dance of peculiar white filaments, 
visible to the naked eye, which are 
protruded from the pores of the body 
and the mouth, when the animal is 
roughly handled. These filaments 
are seen, on examination, to be chiefly 
composed of the “ urticating cells,” 
Mr. Gosse names the gents Sagartia, 
because Herodotus says of the Sagar- 
tians, that “when they engage with 
the enemy they throw out ropes 
which have nooses at the end, and 
whatever any one catches he drags 
towards himself, and they that are 
entangled in the coils are put to 
death.” The name, you perceive, is 
aptly chosen, that is,:it would be, if 
the hypothesis of the filaments were 
not a figment. The filaments have no 
such lasso-like and murderous power. 
This Mr. Gosse would deny; and I re- 
member he somewhere records an ob- 
servation which would perhaps quite 
satisfy him that his denial has good 
ground to stand on. He relates that 
he once saw a small fish in the con- 
vulsions of agony, with one of these 
filaments in his mouth; it shortly 
expired, and he unhesitatingly con- 
cludes from this fact that the Sagar- 
tia “will attack even vertebrate 
animals.” It is a matter of surprise 
and regret that Mr. Gosse, having once 
made such an observation, did not feel 
the imperative necessity of repeating 
and varying the fact, so as to be sure 
that the death was not a mere coinci- 
dence. If the filament had the power 
which this single observation fairly 
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seemed to suggest, nothing could be 
easier than to establish the fact by ex- 
periment. But, I repeat, no one has 
seen the necessity for the verification 
of an hypothesis so plausible; and 
Mr. Gosse, like all his predecessors, 
was content with recording his obser- 
vation, as if it carried the point. Not 
being so content, I tested it thus: 
After irritating a dianthus till it 
sent out a great many filaments, I 
dropped a very tiny annelid among 
them, and entangled it completely in 
their meshes. Yet lo! these fila- 
ments, which are said to possess so 
powerful a faculty of urtication that 
even vertebrate animals are killed by 
them, had no other effect upon a soft 
annelid than that of detaining it in 
their meshes, from which it short- 
ly freed itself and wriggled away 
unhurt. Nor was I yet satisfied ; 
placing a tiny crustacean, of the 
shrimp family, among the filaments 
of another dianthus, I saw it remain 
there enveloped, but apparently quite 
comfortable, not in the least so desir- 
ous of escaping as one would expect 
if it were being “nettled” all over; 
and when I lurched the jar it swam 
away. I have since repeated this 
experiment with entomostraca and 
annelids without once detecting the 
slightest indication of their being 
more incommoded by the filaments 
than they would have been by threads 
of silk. Mr. Gosse, indeed, not only 
maintains that these filaments are 
weapons of offence, but he actually 
goes so far as to suggest that the 
blue spherules which surround the 
dise of the Mesembryanthemum. may 
“represent the function of these mis- 
sile filaments” because they are com- 
posed of the thread capsules. But I 
repeat, the hypothesis which assigns 
to the thread capsules a function of 
urtication or prehension, is an hypo- 
thesis without a single fact to war- 
rant it, and is contradicted by the 
various facts I have just adduced. 
Ehrenberg has very unwarrantably 
given an ideal figure of a hydra in 
the act of seizing its prey, with the 
hooks of the thread-cell extended ; bat, 
as Siebold truly remarks, the animal 
is never seen thus; and I will add 
that it is always seen in precisely the 
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contrary aspect, namely, the blunt 
end of the cell being in contact with 
the animal, the hook and thread 
being turned towards the polype. 

I have reserved one fact as the cou 
de-grace. Having shown that the 
parts most abundantly supplied with 
these “ urticating cells” do not urti- 
cate, I can now remove the last vestige 
of doubt by the fact that the , cell 
itself from the tentacle of an anemone, 
when seen to eject the thread and 
touch an animalcule, does not kill or 
disable that animalcule; a fact I 
witnessed when examining the cells 
under the microscope. This not only 
gives the coup-de-grace to the general 
hypothesis, but even sets aside that 
suggestion of Professor Owen’s re- 
specting the probable superaddition 
to the urticating cell which is to dis- 
tinguish it from cells in those parts 
destitute of the power. 

The foregoing discussion has had 
a purpose beyond that of rectifying 
an universal error—the purpose of 
pointing a lesson in comparative ana- 
tomy. The greatest living experi- 
mental physiologist, Claude Bernard, 
has recently insisted with emphasis 
on the importance of recognizing 
“anatomical deduction” to be a 
fruitful source of error.* He warns 
us against attempting to deduce a 
function from mere inspection of the 
organ, without seeing that organ in 
operation, and applying to it the test 
of experiment. As a case of pure 
deduction, this hypothesis of the 
“urticating cells’ seemed to com- 
mand, and did command, instanta- 
neous assent; but on submitting it 
to verification, we find the hypothesis 
to be anerror. To the philosophical 
mind, therefore, there will have been 
an interest in the foregoing discussion 
greater than any interest issuing out 
of the mere conclusion respecting the 
thread-capsules. 

There are other new facts which 
were yielded to patient investigation, 
but, having limits necessarily some- 
what circumscribed, this Magazine 
cannot contain all facts, even were 
its readers of unappeasable appetite ; 
so I will confine myself to the single 
discovery of the reproductive system 
in the anemones, that being of some 
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importance in itself, and helping to 
illustrate the need there is for rigor- 
ous scepticism and extended obser- 
vation, on the part of zoological stu- 
dents. So long as we unsuspectingly 
accept what is repeated in books, 
without being assured that the state- 
ments are made on sufficient evidence, 
and so long as we have eyes but ob- 
serve not, zoological progress will 
necessarily be slow, in spite of the 
vast number of excellent observers 
and workers who do accelerate our 
progress by genuine work. When I 
insist on the necessity for circum- 
spect doubt, and verified observation, 
the reader must not understand me 
as implying that this necessity is not 
vividly present to the mind of many 
zoologists, and of every real worker ; 
for in truth, only by such methods 
can any solid result be reached, and 
no one even superficially acquainted 
with the present state of zoology will 
be disposed to underrate the import- 
ance and extent of that band of dis- 
tinguished investigators whose re- 
searches daily unfold fresh discoy- 
eries. Not, therefore, as throwing 
any shadow of scorn on these men 
and their methods; nor as if I were 
bringing a neglected principle into 
prominence, am I tempted to insist 
on the only method of successful pur- 
suit in these studies; but simply to 
distinguish by it the students of zo- 
elogy who wish to increase the circle 
of knowledge by some small addition 
of new fact, from students who wish 
merely to ascertain what is known. 
In zoology, as in all other depart- 
ments f intellectual activity, there 
are men contented with “ informa- 
tion,” whose ambition never passes 
beyond erudition. They want to 
know what is known. Others there 
are who, less solicitous, it may be, 
about what is known, are intensely 
moved to know for themselves; and 
these are the workers who extend 
the circle of the known. 

What is known of the reproduc- 
tive system of anemones? Not 
much, and that little confusedly. 
The text-books are somewhat pre- 
cise ; but the precision is for the most 
part that of error. I carried with 
me to the coast this amount of de- 
finite error, which gradually re- 


vealed itself as error in the course 
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of a series of investigations. That 
the reader may follow clearly the 
course of reasoning presently to be 
traced, it is necessary to begin with 
a few explanations which the better 
instructed will pardon. Let us first 
fix in our minds a definite idea of the 
structure of the anemone, as far as 
it will be involved in the subsequent 
remarks. Imagine a glove expanded 
into a perfect cylinder by air, the 
thumb being removed, and the fingers 
encircling, in two or three rows, the 
summit of the cylinder, while at the 
base the glove is closed by a flat sur- 
face of leather. If now on that dise 
which lies within the circle of fingers 
we press the head of a pencil-case, 
and so force the elastic leather to 
Sold inwards, and form a sort of sac 
suspended in the cylinder, we have 
by this means made a mouth and 
stomach; we then cut a smal! hole 
at the bottom of the sac, and thus 
make a free communication with the 
general cavity. We then divide this 
general cavity by numerous _parti- 
tions of card attached to the wall of 
the cavity, and form a number of sepa- 
rate chambers called the énterseptal 
spaces. Just as the cavity of the 
finger is continuous with the cavity 
of the glove, so are the cavities of the 
tentacles continuous with the inter- 
septal spaces. In these spaces will 
be found long coils of delicate mem- 
brane, which are sometimes seen 
lolling out of the mouth, and always 
bulge out when the anemone is cut 
open ; these are called the convoluted 
bands, and to them attention is par- 
ticularly directed. If the reader will 
now look at the diagram in Mr. Tug- 
well’s Manual (Plate II., fig. 4), in 
tymer Jones, or indeed in any 
modern work on zoophytes (wrong as 
these diagrams are in several details) 
he will have a tolerably accurate con- 
ception of the general structure of an 
Actinia. 

Certain general facts must now be 
borne in mind. First, let me call 
attention to the fact that in all ani- 
mals, the highest as the lowest, the 
envelope is of eminent importance, its 
predominance bearing a precise ratio 
to the simplicity of the organism. 
The simplest organisms breathe, ex- 
hale, secrete, absorb, and reproduce 
by their envelopes alone; and if the 
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more complex organisms perform each 
of these functions by a special appa- 
ratus of organs, yet these organs 
themselves are originally developed 
from the envelope. We may, ideally, 
reduce even a2 mammal to a cylindri- 
cal envelope folded inwards at each 
end; from the enfolded skin are de- 
yeloped all nutritive and reproduc- 
tive organs, while the nervous system 
and its osseous sheaths are developed 
in the space between the outer and 
inner walls of the envelope. Thus 
every advance in complexity of or- 
ganisation takes place through a gra- 
dual differentiation, or specialisation, 
of the general envelope. These im- 
portant synonyms, differentiation and 
specialisation, I will explain by illus- 
trating the law to which they point, 
namely; the law of animal develop- 
ment first enunciated by Goethe, and 
strikingly applied by Von Baer: De- 
velopment is always from the general 
to the particular, from the homége- 
neous to the heterogeneous, from the 
simple to the complex; and this by 
a gradual series of differentiations. 
When we say an organ has been 
formed out of a tissue, we say a diffe- 
rentiation has taken place; and the 
function, ¢. g. respiration, which be- 
fore was performed by the general 
tissue, is now specialised, i. e. per- 
formed by that special organ. A ho- 
mogeneous mass of organic matter, 
such as the Amoeba, which has no 
organ whatever, performs all the 
functions of assimilation, respiration, 
progression, and reproduction, by its 
general mass, not by any special or- 
gans. The process of differentiation 
by which special organs are gradually 
developed in the ascending scale of 
the animal series, is equally exhibited 
in any particular case of development. 
Thus if we follow the formation of the 
human hand, we find first a differen- 
tiation between the carpus or wrist, 
and the metacarpus or hand; next 
the fingers are differentiated, but, 
‘vithout any division into separate 
segments—this takes place later; 
then we have a separation between 
the soft and hard parts, the cartilage 
separating from the plastic mass; 
then these cartilages become osseous; 
and in the soft plastic mass we dis- 
tinguish differentiations into muscle, 
tendon, skin, &c.; when the single 
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tissues are thus separated we may * 
begin to trace differentiations in the 
skin, such as the papille, the secret- 
ing glands, and so forth: till, from a 
homogeneous mass of cells, we have 
traced the development of that mar- 
vellous and complex structure, the 
human hand. 

Applying this torch to the obscure 
question of the reproductive system 
of the anemones, it at once discloses 
to us that the anemone being of a 
very simple organisation, almost en- 
tirely envelope, we shall be wrong if 
we expect to find in it a high com- 
plexity of special organs. Anato- 
mists, indeed, have often neglected . 
such a consideration, and have wor- 
ried themselves in the search after 
organs, which @ priori we may de- 
cide were not likely to be present. 
They have sought for and “disco- 
vered” nerves and ganglia, each dis- 
coverer scornfully rejecting the al- 
leged discovery of his predecessor, 
and declaring the nerves were in a 
totally different locality, while no one 
anatomist could find them anywhere 
after another. They have worried 
themselves about the respiration of 
the anemone, not perceiving that 
respiration, like circulation and other 
functions elsewhere dependent on a 
special apparatus, was here performed 
in a direct and general manner. They 
have not suspected that reproduc- 
tion takes place in the anemone, 
much in the same way as in the fresh- 
water polype — not in any special 
and permanent apparatus of organs, 
such as ovary, oviduct, &c., but by a 
temporary specialisation of the gene- 
ral envelope including an accumula- 
tion of germ-cells and sperm-cells. I 
am aware that special organs called 
ovaries are described in all books, 
and that some writers describe an 
oviduct—which only exists in their 
imagination, for no duct of any kind 
is found. Of course, ro philosophi- 
cal 2 priori conclusion could be per- 
mitted to stand up in contradiction 
to observed fact; if the organs are 
there, it is of no use deductively esta- 
blishing their non-existence. But are 
they,there ? 

en I first commenced the in- 
vestigation of anemones, I had no 
reason whatever to doubt the state- 
ment so generally and confidently 
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made, that the convoluted bands 
were the organs in question. At the 
end of the first week my doubts be- 
gan. These convoluted bands con- 
tained no trace of ova, but instead 
thereof they contained vast quan- 
tities of those thread capsules which 
I then believed to be urticating cells. 
This was the last place in the world 
where one might expect to find of- 
fensive weapons; and misled by the 
belief in these cells, I was led to ques- 
tion the function of the convoluted 
bands. Questioning, of course, meant 
something more than supine doubt. 
I began on the 14th May to examine 
closely into the evidence, and on the 
12th June I was fortunate enough 
to confirm all doubts by the discov- 
ery of the real ovaries (such as they 
are) in a large Crassicornis: here 
there were no thread capsules, but 
abundance of unmistakable ova, each 
with its “ vesicle of Purkinje.” The 
thrill of delight with which the 
assurance broke upon me may be 
conceived. After exploring several 
other anemones, to remove all ling- 
ering doubt, I hastened to communi- 
cate the discovery to my friend 
Mr. Tugwell, in whose presence I 
again displayed the organs. At that 
time I, of course, believed that the 
grapelike cluster in which the ova 
were lying, were true and permanent 
ovaries; but having since been fre- 
quently unable to detect them in 
adult specimens, and never in young 
specimens, I come to the conclusion 
that these ovaries are temporary 
organs, formed by an accumulation of 
germ-cells in various parts of the lin- 
ing membrane of the envelope; that, 
in fact, they revresent the first rudi- 
mentary state of what in higher ani- 
mals becomes the special organ. This 
conclusion is, however, purely theore- 
tical, and I will now state what any 
one may see, who examines an adult 
fresh from the rockpool or tank. With 
a rapid but not deep incision we lay 
open the envelope from the outside ; 
the convoluted bands will bulge 
through the opening; but if we are 
vigilant and brush these aside, we 
shall perceive certain lobular or 
grapelike masses of darker @olour, 
almost entirely hidden by these 
bands, but growing from the walls of 
the envelope. They are not situated 
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in any precise spot; near the base» 
about the centre, and close to the 
disc, they may be found: nor are 
they in every interseptal space; some- 
times we may make three or four in- 
cisions before detecting them. Once 
seen, they will easily be distinguished 
from the convoluted bands, although 
so difficult is it to remove them with- 
out at the same time removing some 
of the bands, that to this cause alone 
can I attribute the long continuance 
of the opinion that the bands were 
the true ovaries. For it should be 
observed that several writers have 
discovered the ova, and one at least 
(Spix) seems to have seen the ovaries; 
but that no one had clearly discri- 
minated and described the organs, is 
evident in the confusion which our 
text-books exhibit on the topic. I 
believe I may not only claim the dis- 
covery, as having been made inde- 
pendently, and without any know- 
ledge of what Spix had seen, but 
also as having for the first time dis- 
criminated both anatomically and 
physiologically the ovaries from the 
convoluted bands, so as to clear up 
all confusion. I am not even certain 
that Spix recognised the real organs, 
since he describes ducts opening into 
the stomach by several apertures, 
when in truth there are no ducts, 
and the aperture at the base of the 
stomach is one, not several. It is 
from Dr. Johnston’s History of British 
Zoophytes (for a hasty reading of 
which I was indebted to Mr Tugwell, 
after I had made the discovery) that 
I gather what Spix said. He de- 
scribes the ovaries ‘‘as forining several 
grapelike clusters situated in the in- 
terseptal spaces with ducts which 
open into the base of the stomach by 
several apertures, and hence the ova 
are presumed to gain their freedom 
by traversing the stomach and 
mouth. !De Blainville doubts this, 
being led to believe it more probable 
that the oviducts may open into the 
labial rim as they do in the asteroid 
polypes.” From this it appears that 
even if Spix detected the ovaries, he 
did not accurately discriminate them 
from the convoluted bands; he’ did 
not accurately describe their struc- 
ture, for he speaks of ducts where no 
ducts exist; he did not understand 
their nature, as temporary specialisa- 














tions of the membrane, including a 
mass of germ-cells; and as a conse- 
quence of this imperfect discrimina- 
tion, subsequent writers and ana- 
tomists have described the convoluted 
bands as the ovaries. Mr. Teale does 
so, if I understand the account given 
by Dr. Johnston. 

It is needless here to enter into the 
disputes on this point. The statement 
of Wagner that he had discovered 
spermatozoa in the convoluted bands 
has made several writers dubious 
respecting the ovarian function of 
those bands; but by a subsequent 
discovery I am able to explain, I 
think, the origin of Wagner’s error, 
as well as to revolutionise the current 
theories of reproduction in the ane- 
mones, bringing that process under 
much simpler categories. That Wag- 
ner did see the spermatozoa, may 
readily be admitted; but although he 
thought they were in the convoluted 
band, I venture to say that they 
were in the ovary, a portion of which 
he had removed unconsciously with 
the convoluted band; for let any one 
snip off a portion of the band as it 
lolls out of the mouth, and he will 
find nothing like ova or spermatozoa 
there. On the discovery of the loca- 
tion of the spermatozoa, which I 
made at Tenby in July last, I must 
speak with less confidence than on 
that of the ovaries; the difficulty of 
the observation, and the conscious- 
ness that I was guided by an d pri- 
ori conviction that the spermatozoa 
would be where I sought them, to- 
gether with the fact that since then 
I have had few opportunities of re- 
peating the observationm—make me 
hesitate before announcing as abso- 
lute, what is at present only a very 
strong conviction in my mind. Let 
me say then that I believe the sper- 
matozoa lie imbedded in the same 
membranous sac which encloses the 
ova; the two lie intermingled, pro- 
bably isolated by a delicate investing 
membrane, but at any rate enclosed in 
the same organ. I believe that it is 
here the fertilisation takes place, and 
that the fertilised ovum passes by 
dehiscence of the membrane into the 
general cavity, where its subsequent 
development takes place. On my 
next visit to the coast I hope to clear 
up this point; meanwhile it may be 
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added that the strongest confirma- 
tion is to be read in the admirable 
Memoir on the Cerianthus—an ani- 
mal allied to the Actinia—by M. 
Jules Haime, in the Annales des 
Sciences Naturelles, 1854 (4ieme série, 
tome i.), which, on my return home, 
I found to contain accurate and de- 
tailed descriptions of the same dis- 
position of ova and spermatozoa I 
detected in the Actiniw. This paper 
may rob me indeed of some clain to 
priority, should the fact be substanti- 
ated, but I can very tranquilly waive 
that, and rejoice in the discovery. 
The excellent plates which illustrate 
the Memoir by M. Jules Haime, 
make it very important for the reader 
to consult, if he desires an accurate 
idea of the structure in question. 

We thus return to the point from 
whence we started, and find in the 
anemone a very simple structure, and 
& consequent simplicity in its repro- 
ductive process. Instead of separate 
sexes, and elaborate apparatus of or- 
gans, we find an accumulation of germ- 
cells and sperm-cells taking place 
in certain indeterminate parts of the 
lining membrane of the envelope, 
and the union of these cells in these 
parts, much in the same way as in the 
simpler plants. 





Charles Lamb, in one of his ex- 
quisitely humorous letters, refers to 
the probable feelings of Adam, pur- 
chasing a pennyworth of apples from 
an applewoman’s stall, “in Mesopo- 
tamia,” and thinking of his former 
plenty in Paradise; and Dr. Johnson 
said, that never but once in his life 
had he found himself possessor of as 
much wall-fruit as he could eat. 
These two lingering retrospects of 
former abundance appeal to us 
forcibly ; for although in the particu - 
lar case of apples, a matured taste, 
fortified by philosophy, and modified 
by dyspepsia, may pardonably be in- 
different—and although also in the 
particular case of wall-fruit, the un- 
physiological mind, terrified by ab- 
surd rumours as to choleraic influ- 
enceg supposed inevitably to issue 
from plums, peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots, may think limitation rather 
a benefit than an injury; yet every 
mind must recognise the general 
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significance there lies in a noble, pro- 
digal, unstinted abundance. Books; 
for example—can we have too many 
of them, provided always they are 
well selected? Dogs—can they be 
too populous in our court-yards? or 
horses in our stables? or friends—at 
convenient distances? or children— 
in the nursery ? or creditors ?—no, not 
creditors, except in a general catas- 
trophe or cataclysm. In a world, is not 
abundance in and for itself a grand 
advantage? Painfully this obtrudes 
itself upon me as I sit eyeing the soli- 
tary anemone which mopes in a single 
vase upon my table, the last rose of 
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summer, all its blooming companions 
having been dissected long ago; and 
my thoughts take wing to Ilfracombe 
and: Tenby, where footpans, pie- 
dishes, soup-plates and vases were 
crowded with specimens of every 
variety of form and colour. I think 
of that paradisaic abundance, and 
sigh over this one unhappy animal, 
the mere pennyworth in Mesopo- 
tamia, not simply because I love a 
liberal prodigality in all things, and 
fret against niggardly limitations, 
but also because only with abund- 
ance can one hope to get at more 
“* New Facts about Sea Anemones,” 
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How to account for this strange 
adventure, or what explanation to 
put upon it, I cannot tell, but it 
began after a very prosaic fashion— 
rather more commonplace even that 
the circumstances under which the 
Laureate meditated his Legend of 
Godiva. After along drive to alittle 
country station, I found to my dis- 
may, that I had missed the train. 

Missed the train! There was not 
another till twelve o’clock at noon 
of the next day, and it was then the 
afternoon between two and three 
o'clock; for the place in which I 
was so fortunate as to find myself, 
was one of the smallest of country 
stations on a:“branch line.” It 
seems extremely odd, looking back 
upon it, that there should have been 
such an unreasonable time to wait ; 
but it did not puzzle, it only dis- 
comfited me at the time. 

And there was not even a single 
house, save the half-built little rail- 
way house itself, where dwelt the 
station-master, at this inhospitable 
station; so I had to be directed by 
that functionary, and by his solitary 
porter, how to get to Witcherley 
village, which lay a mile and a half 
off across the fields. It was sum- 
mer, but there had been a great deal 
of rain, and the roads, as I knew 
by my morning’s experience, were 
“heavy”—yet I set off with singu- 
lar equanimity on my journey across 
the fields. Altogether I took the 
business very coolly, and made up 
my mind to it. It is astonishing how 





easily one can manage this in a cer- 
tain frame of mind. 

It was rather a pretty country— 
especially when the sun came glane 
ing down over it, finding out all the 
rain upon the leaves—when it was 
only J that found them out instead 
of the sun. When pushing down a 
deep lane, my hat caught the great 
overhanging bough of a hawthorn, 
and shook over me a sparkling shower 
of water-drops, big and cool like so 
many diamonds. I cannot say that 
I entirely enjoyed the impromptu 
baptism, and the wet matted brambles 
underfoot were full of treacherous sur- 
prises, and the damp path under that 
magnificent seam of red-brown earth, 
which had caught iny eye half a mile 
off, caught my foot now with unex- 
ampled tenacity. Notwithstanding, 
the road was pretty; a busy little 
husbandman of a breeze began to 
rustle out the young corn, and raise 
the feeble stalks which had been 
“laid” by the rain; and everything 
grew lustily in the refreshed and 
sweetened atinosphere, through which 
the birds raised their universal twitter. 
There appeared white gable-ends, bits 
of orchard closely planted, a church- 
spire rising through the trees, and 
vver the next stile I leaped into the 
extreme end of the little village street 
of Witcherley—a very rural little 
village indeed, lying, though within 
a mile and a half of a railway station, 
secure and quiet among the old Arca- 
dian fields. 

Facing me was a great iron gate 
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extremely ornamental, as things were 
made a hundred years ago, with a 
minute porter’s-lodge shut up, plainly 
jntimating that few carriages rolled 
up that twilight avenue, to which 
entrance was given by a little postern- 
door at the side. The avenue was 
narrow, but the trees were great and 
old, and hid all appearance of the 
house to which they led. Then came 
three thatched cottages flanking at a 
little distance the moss-grown wall 
which extended down the road from 
the manor-house gates; and then the 
path made a sharp turn round the 
abrupt corner of a gable which pro- 
jected into it, the grey wall of which 
was lightened by one homely bow- 
window in the upper story, but no- 
thing more. This being the Witcher- 
ley Arms, I went no further, though 
some distant cottages, grey, silent, 
and rude, caught my eye a little way 
on. The Witcherley Arms, indeed, 
was the hamlet of Witcherley—it 
was something between an inn and 
a farmhouse, with long low rooms, 
small windows, and an irregular and 
rambling extent of building, which it 
was hard to assign any use for, and 
which seemed principally filled up 
with long passages leading to closets 
and cupboards and laundries in a 
prodigal and strange profusion. A 
few rude steps led to the door, with- 
in which, on one side, was a little 
bar, and on the other the common 
room of the inn. Just in front of 
the house, surrounded by a little 
plot of grass, stood a large old 
elm-tree, with the sign swung high 
among its branches; opposite was 
the gate of a farmyard, and the dull 
walls of a half square of barns and 
offices; behind, the country seemed 
to swell into a bit of rising-ground, 
covered with the woods of the 
manor-house; but the prospect be- 
fore was of a rude district broken 
up by solitary roads, crossing the 
moorland, and apparently leading 
nowhere. One leisurely country- 
cart stood near the door, the horse 
standing still with dull patience, and 
that indescribable quiet conscious- 
ness that it matters nothing to any 
one how long the bumpkin stays in- 
side, or the peaceable brute without, 
which is only to be found in the 
extreme and undisturbed seclusion 
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of very rural districts. I confess I 
entered the Witcherley Arms with a 
little dismay, and no great expecta- 
tions of its comfort or good cheer. 
The public room was large enough, 
lighted with two casement windows, 
with a low unequal ceiling and a 
sanded floor. Two small tables in 
the windows, and one long one 
placed across the room behind, with 
a bristly supply of hard high- 
backed wooden chairs, were all the 
furniture. A slow country fellow ina 
smock frock, the driver of the cart, 
drank his beer sullenly at one of the 
smaller tables. The landlord loitered 
about between the open outer door 
and the “ coffee-room,” and I took 
my seat at the head of the big table, 
and suggested dinner to the open- 
eyed country maid. 

She was more startled than I ex- 
pected by the idea. Dinner! there 
was boiled bacon in the house, she 
knew, and ham and eggs were prac- 


ticable. I was not disposed to be 
fastidious under present circum- 


stances, so the cloth was spread, and 
the boiled bacon set before me, pre- ° 
paratory to the production of the 
more savoury dish. To have a bet- 
ter look at me, the landlord came in 
and established himself beside the 
bumpkin in the window. These 
worthies were not at all of the ruffian 
kind, but, on the contrary, perfectly 
honest-looking, obtuse, and leisurely: 
their dialect was strange to my ear, 
and their voices confused; but I 
could make out that what they did 
talk about was the “ Squire.” 

Of course, the most natural topic 
in the world in a place so primitive ; 
and J, examining my bacon, which 
was not inviting, paid little atten- 
tion to them. By-and-by, how- 
ever, the landlord loitered out again 
to the door; and there my atten- 
tion was attracted at once by a voice 
without, as different as possible from 
their mumbling rural voices. This 
was followed immediately by a quick 
alert footstep, and then entered the 
room an old gentleman, little, care- 
fully dressed, precise and particular, 
in a blue coat with gilt buttons, a 
spotless white cravat, Hessian boots, 
and hair of which I could not say 
with certainty whether it was grey 
or powdered. He came in as & 
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monarch comes into a humble corner 
of his dominions. There could be no 
doubt about his identity—this was 
the Squire. 

Hodge at the window pulled his 
forelock reverentially ; the old gen- 
tleman nodded to him, but turned 
his quick eye upon me—strangers 
were somewhat unusual at the 
Witcherley Arms—and then my 
boiled bacon, which I still only 
looked at! The Squire drew near 
with suave and compassionating 
courtesy: I told him my story—I 
had missed the train. The train was 
entirely a new institution in this pri- 
mitive corner of the country. ‘The 
old gentleman evidently did not half 
approve of it, and treated my deten- 
tion something in the light of a 
piece of retributive justice. “ Ah, 
haste, haste! nothing else will please 
us nowadays,” he said, shaking his 
head with dignity; “the good old 
coach, now, would have carried you 
comfortably, without the risk of a 
day’s waiting or a broken limb; but 
novelty carries the day.” 

I did not say that the railway was, 
after all, not so extreme a novelty in 
other parts of the world as in Witch- 
erley, and I was rewarded for my 
forbearance. “If you do not mind 
waiting half an hour, and walking 
half a mile,” added the Squire im- 
mediately, “I think I can promise 
you a better dinner than anything 
you have here—a plain country 
table, sir, nothing more, and a 
house of the old style; but better 
than honest Giles’s bacon, to which 
I see you don’t take very kindly. 
He will give you a good bed, though 
—a clean, comfortable bed. I have 
slept myself, sir, on occasion, at the 
Witcherley Arms.” 

When he said this, some recollec- 
tion or consciousness came for an 
instant across the old gentleman’s 
countenance ; and the landlord, who 
stood behind him, and who was also 
an old man, uttered what seemed to 
me a kind of suppressed groan. The 
Squire heard it, and turned around 
upon him quickly. 

“If your gable-room is not other- 
wise occupied to-night,” said the old 
gentleman—“ mind I do not say it 
will, or is likely to be—put the gen- 
tleman into it, Giles.” 
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The landlord groaned again a sin- 
gular affirmative, which roused my 
curiosity at once. Was it haunted? 
or what could there be of tragical or 
mysterious connected with the gable- 
room ? 

Howéver, I had only to make my 
acknowledgements, and accept with 
thanks the Squire’s proposal, and we 
set out immediately for the manor- 
house. My companion looked hale, 
active, and light of foot—scarcely 
sixty—a comely, well-preserved old 
gentleman, with a clear frosty com- 
plexion, blue eyes without a cloud, 
features somewhat high and delicate, 
and altogether, in his refined and 
particular way, looked like the head 
of a long-lived patriarchal race, who 
might live a hundred years, He 
paused, however, when we got to the 
corner, to look to the north over the 
broken country on which the sun- 
shine slanted as the day began to 
wane. It was a wild solitary pro- 
spect, as different as possible from 
the softer scenes through which I had 
come to Witcherley. Those broken 
bits of road, rough cart-tracks over 
the moor, with heaps of stones piled 
here and there, the intention of which 
one could not decide upon ; fir-trees, 
all alone and by themselves, growing 
singly at the angles of the road— 
sometimes the long horizontal gleam 
of water in a deep cutting—some- 
times a green bit of moss, prophetic 
of pitfall and quagmire—and no 
visible moving thing upon the whole 
scene. The picture to me was some- 
what desolate. My new friend, how- 
ever, gazed upon it with a lingering 
eye, sighed, did not say anything— 
but, turning round with a little vehe- 
mence, took some highly-flavoured 
snuff from a small gold box, and 
seemed, under cover of this innocent 
stimulant, to shake off some emotion. 
As he did so, looking back I saw the 
inmates of the Witcherley Arms at 
the door, in a little crowd gazing at 
him. The landscape must have been 
as familiar to him as he was to these 
good people. I began to grow very 
curious, Was anything going to 
happen to the old Squire ? 

The old Squire, however, was of 
the class of men who enjoy conversa- 
tion, and relish a good listener. He 
led me down through the noiseless 
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road, past the three cottages, to the 
manorial gates, with a pleasant little 
stream of remark and explanation, a 
little jaunty wit, a little caustic ob- 
servation, great natural shrewdness, 
and some little knowledge of the 
world. Entering in by that little 
side-door to the avenue, was like 
comingggut of daylight into sudden 
night. he road was narrow—the 
trees tall, old, and of luxuriant 
growth. I did not wonder that his 
worship was proud of them, but, for 
myself, should have preferred some- 
thing less gloomy. The line was 
long, too, and wound upwards by an 
irregular ascent; and the thick dark 
foliage concealed, till we had almost 
reached it, the manor-house, which 
turned its turreted gable-end towards 
us, by no means unlike the Witcher- 
ley Arms. 

It was a house of no particular 
date or character—old, irregular, and 
somewhat picturesque—built of the 
grey limestone of the district, spotted 
over with lichens, and covering here 
and there the angle of a wall with an 
old growth of exuberant ivy—ivy so 
old, thick, and luxuriant, that there 
was no longer any shapeliness or dis- 
tinctive character in the big, blunt, 
glossy leaves. A small lawn before 
the door, graced with one clipped yew- 
tree, was the only glimpse of air or 
daylight, so far as I could see, about 
the house; for the trees closed in on 
every side, as if to shut it out entirely 
from all chance of seeing or being 
seen. The big hall-door opened from 
without, and I followed the Squire 
with no small curiosity into the 
noiseless house, in which I could not 
hear a single domestic sound. Per- 
haps drawing-rooms were not in com- 
mon use at Witcherley—at all events 
we went at once to the dining-room, 
a large long apartment, with an 
ample fireplace at the upper end— 
three long windows on one side, and 
acurious embayed alcove in the cor- 
ner, projecting from the room like an 
afterthought of the builder. To this 
pretty recess you descended by a single 
step from the level of the dining- 
room, and it was lighted by a broad, 
Elizabethan oriel window, with a 
cushioned seat all round, fastened to 
the wall. We went here, naturally 
passing by the long dining-table, 
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which occupied the almost entire 
mid-space of the apartment. These 
three long dining-room windows 
looked out upon the lawn and the 
clipped yew-tree—the oriel looked 
upon nothing, but was closely over- 
shadowed by a group of lime-trees 
casting down a tender, cold, green 
light through their delicate wavering 
leaves. There were old panel por- 
traits on the walls, old crimson hang- 
ings,—a carpet, of which all the 
colours were blended and _indistin- 
guishable with old age. The chairs 
in the recess were covered with em- 
broidery as faded as the carpet; 
everything bore the same tone of 
antiquity. At the same time, every- 
thing appeared in the most exem- 
plary order, well-preserved and grace- 
ful—without a trace of wealth, and 
with many traces of frugality, yet 
undebased by any touch of shabbi- 
ness. And as the Squire placed him- 
self in the stiff elbow-chair in this 
pleasant little alcove, and cast his 
eye with becoming dignity down the 
long line of the room, I could not but 
recognise a pleasant and suitable con- 
geniality between my host and his 
house. 

Presently a grave middle-aged 
man-servant entered the room, and 
busied himself very quietly spread- 
ing the table—the Squire in the 
mean time entering upon a polite 
and good-humoured catechetical ex- 
amination of myself; but pausing* 
now and then to address a word to 
Joseph, which Joseph answered with 
extreme brevity and great respect- 
fulness. There was nothing inquisi- 
tive or disagreeable in the Squire’s 
inquiries; on the contrary, they were 
pleasant indications of the kindly 
interest which an old man often 
shows in a young one unexpectedly 
thrown into his path. I was by no 
means uninterested, meanwhile, in 
the slowly-completed arrangements 
of the dinner-table, all accomplished 
so quietly. When Joseph had near- 
ly finished his operations, a 
young fellow in a_ shooting-coat, 
sullen, loutish, and down-looking, 
lounged into the room, and threw 
himself into an easy-chair. He did 
not bear a single feature of resem- 
blance to the courtly old bean beside 
me, yet was his son notwithstand- 
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ing beyond all controversy—the heir 
of the house. Then came the earlier 
instalments of the dinner; and simul- 
taneously with the silver tureen ap- 
peared an old lady, who dropped 
me 4 noiseless curtsey, and took her 
seat at the head of the table, without 
a word. I could make nothing what- 
ever of this mistress of the house. 
She was dressed in some faded rich 
brocaded dress, entirely harmonising 
with the carpets and the embroider- 
ed chairs, and wore a large faint 
brooch at her neck, with a_half- 
obliterated miniature, set round with 
dull yellow pearls. She sent me 
soup, and carved the dishes placed 
before her in a noiseless, seemingly 
motionless way, which there was no 
comprehending ; and was either the 
most mechanical automaton in ex- 
istence, or a person stunned and 
petrified. The young Squire sat 
opposite myself, one person only at 
the long vacant side of the table, 
with his back to the three windows. 
An uneasy air of shame, sullenness, 
and half-resentment hung about him, 
and he, too, never spoke. In spite, 
however, of this uncomfortable com- 
panionship, the Squire, in his place 
at the foot of the table, kept up his 
pleasant, lively, vivacious stream of 
conversation without the slightest 
damp or restraint,—gave forth his 
old-fashioned formal witticisms—his 
maxims of the old world, his digni- 
fied country-gentleman _ reflections 
upon the errors of the new. Silent 
sat the presiding shadow at the 
head—silent the lout in the middle. 
The old servant, grave, solemn, and 
almost awe-stricken, moved silently 
about behind; yet, little assisted by 
my own discomposed and embar- 
rassed responses, there was quite 
alively sound of conversation at 
the table, kept up by the brave old 
Squire. 

With the conclusion of the dinner, 
and with another little noiseless 
curtsey, the old lady disappeared as 
she came. I had not heard the 


faintest whisper of her voice during 
the whole time, nor observed her 
looking at any one; and it was 
almost a relief to hear her dress 
rustle softly as she glided out of the 
room. It seemed to me, however, 
that our attendant took an unneces- 
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sarily long time in arranging the 
few plates of fruit and placing the 
wine upon the table; and lingered 
with visible anxiety, casting stealthy 
looks of mingled awe and sympathy 
at his master, and exercising a 
watchful and jealous observation of 
the young Squire. The old Squire, 
however, took no notice, ee part, 
of the sullenness of his heifor the 
watch of Joseph, but pared his 
apple briskly, and went on with his 
description of a celebrated old house 
in the neighbourhood, which, if I 
had another day to spare, I would 
find it very much worth my while 
to see. ‘At another time,” said the 
old gentleman, ‘I might have offer- 
ed you my own services as guide 
and cicerone; but present circum- 
stances make that impracticable; 
however, I advise you sincerely, go 
yourself and see.” 

As he said these words, there 
seemed a simultaneous start of con- 
sciousness on the part of the young 
man and of the servant. Joseph’s 
napkin fell out of his hands, and he 
hurried from the room without pick- 
ing it up; while the young Squire, 
with an evidently irrestrainable mo- 
tion, pushed back his chair from the 
table, grew violently red, drank 
half-a-dozen glasses of wine in rapid 
succession, and cast a furtive and 
rapid glance at his father, who, per- 
fectly lively and at his ease, talked on 
without a moment’s discomposure. 
Then the young man rose up sudden- 
ly, walked away from the table, 
tossed the fallen napkin into the 
fireplace with his foot, came back 
again, grasped the back of his chair, 
cleared his throat, and, turning his 
flushed face towards his father with- 
out lifting his eyes, seemed trying in 
vain to invent words for something 
which he had to say. 

Whatever it was, it would not bear 
words. The young Hercules, a fine, 
manly, full-grown figure, stood ex- 
actly opposite me, with his down- 
looking eyes; but all-that he seemed 
able to articulate was a beginning— 
“Tl say, father; father, I say.” 

“No occasion for saying another 
word about the matter, my boy,” said 
the old gentleman. “I understand 
you perfectly—come back as early as 
you please to morrow, and you'll find 
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all right, and everything prepared for 
ou. You may rely upon me.” 

Not another word was exchanged 
between them; the lout plunged his 
hands into his pockets, and left the 
room as resentful, sullen, and ashamed 
as ever, yet with an air of relief. The 
Squire leaned back in his chair for 
an instant, and sighed—but whether 
it was 6Ver a household mystery, or 
the excellence of the wine which he 
held up to the light, it was impossible 
to tell, for he resumed what he was 
saying immediately, and rounded off 
a handsome little sentence about the 
advantages of travel to young men. 

At this point Joseph entered once 
more, with looks still more awe-strick- 
en and anxious, on pretence of find- 
ing his napkin. ‘And now that we 
are alone,” said the Squire, calling 
him, “ we may as well be comfortable. 
Take the wine, Joseph, into the oriel. 
We call it the oriel, though the word 
is a misnomer; but family customs, 
sir, family customs, grow strong and 
flourish in an old house. It has been 
named so since my earliest recollec- 
tion, and for generations before that.” 

“And for generations after, no 
doubt,” said I. “Your grandchil- 
dren—” 

“ My grandchildren!” exclaimed 
the old man with a look of dismay; 
“but, my good sir, you are perfectly 
excusable—perfectly excusable,” he 
continued, recovering himself; “ you 
are not aware of my family history, 
and the traditions of the house. But 
Iobserve that you have shown some 
surprise at various little incidents— 
understand me, I beg—shown sur- 
prise in the most decorous and natural 
manner consistent with perfect good- 
breeding. I should be uneasy did 
you suppose I implied anything more. 
The fact is, you have come among us 
at a family crisis. Be seated—and to 
understand it, you ought to know the 
history of the house.” 

I took my seat immediately, with 
haste and a little excitement. The 
Squire’s elbow-chair had already been 
placed by Joseph on the other side of 
the small carved oak table—the wine 
with its dull ruby glow, and the old- 
fashioned tall glasses, small goblets, 
long-stalked and ornamented, stood 
between us; and overhead a morsel 
of inquisitive blue sky, looked into 
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through the close interlacing of those 
tremulous delicate lime-tree leaves. 

The Squire took his seat, paused 
again, sighed; and then turning 
round towards the dining-room pro- 
per, which began to grow dim as 
twilight came on, cast a look some- 
what melancholy, yet full of dignified 
satisfaction, upon the array of family 
portraits, and began his tale. 

“We are an old family,” said the 
old gentleman ; “I do not need to say 
to any one acquainted with this dis- 
trict, or with the untitled gentry of 
the North of England, how long and 
how unbroken has been our lineal 
succession. Witcherley Manor-house 
has descended for centuries, without 
a single lapse, from father to son; 
and you will observe, sir, one of the 
distinguishing peculiarities of our 
race, and the reason of my amaze- 
ment when you spoke unguardedly of 
grandchildren, the offspring of every 
marriage in this house is one son.” 

The words were said so solemnly 
that I started—“ One son! ” 

“One son,” continued the Squire 
with dignity, “enough to carry on 
the race and preserve its honours— 
nothing to divide or encumber. In 
fact, I feel that the existence of the 
family depends on this wise and be- 
nevolent arrangement of nature. If 
I have a regret,” said the old man 
mildly, with a natural sigh, “ regard- 
ing the approaching marriage of my 
boy, it is because he has chosen his 
wife, contrary to the usage of our 
house, out of a neighbouring and very 
large family—yet I ought to have 
more confidence in the fortunes of 
the race.” 

Being somewhat surprised, not to 
say dumbfoundered, by these reflec- 
tions, I thought it better to make no 
remark upon them, and prudently 
held my peace. 

“We were once rich, sir,” con- 
tinued the Squire, with a smile, 
“but that is a period beyond the 
memory of man. Three centuries 
ago, an ancestor of mine, a man of 
curious erudition, a disciple of the 
Rosy Cross, lost a large amount of 
the gold he had in search of the 
mysterious power of making the 
baser metals into gold. There he 
hangs, sir, looking down upon us, & 
most remarkable man. I would cal. 
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him the founder of our race, but that 
such a statement would be untrue, 
and would abridge our ascertained 
genealogy by many generations ; he 
was, however, the founder of every- 
thing remarkable in our history. In 
the pursuit of science he was so un- 
fortunate as to risk and lose a large 
portion of his family inheritance— 
everything, in short, but the Manor- 
house and lands of Witcherley—I am 
not ashamed to say a small estate.” 

I bent my head to the old man 
with involuntary respect, as he bowed 
to me over his wine in his stately old 
pride and truthfulness; but I made 
no other interruption, and he imme- 
diately resumed his tale. 

“Tn the ordinary course of nature, 
as people call it, with younger children 
to be provided for, and daughters to 
be portioned, the house of Witcher- 
ley, sir, must long ago have come 
to a conclusion. But my ancestor 
was a wise man; he had purchased 
his wisdom at no small cost, and 
knew how to make use of it, and he 
left to us who came after him the 
most solemn heirloom of the house, 
a family vow—a vow which each 
successive father among us is pledged 
to administer to his son, and which, 
I am proud to say, has never been 
broken in the entire known history 
of the race.” 

“T beg your pardon. I should be 
grieved to make any impertinent in- 
quiries,” said I—for the Squire came 
to a sudden pause, and my curiosity 
was strongly excited—“ but might I 
ask what that was?” 

The old gentleman filled his glass 
and sipped it slowly. The daylight 
had gradually faded through the soft 
green lime-leaves ; but still the wan- 
ing rays were cooled and tinted by 
the verdant medium through which 
they came. I thought there was a 
tinge of pallor on my companion’s 
face; but he sat opposite, in his 
elbow-chair, with the most perfect 
calmness, sipping his wine. 

“ It depends entirely,” he said with 
deliberation, ‘‘upon the providential 
natural arrangement of succession, 
which I have already told you of. 
The family vow is no longer binding 
upon that Squire of Witcherley who 
has more than one child—one son.” 
“And that contingency, has it 
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eagerness, 

“It threatened to happen, sir, on 
one occasion,” said the Squire. “ 
own grandfather married a wife wit 
some fortune, who brought him g 
daughter. I am grieved to say of so 
near a relation that his mind was 
degenerate. Instead of showing any 
disappointment, he made an exhibi- 
tion of unseemly satisfaction at the 
thought of escaping the fate of his 
race. He took down the old gate- 
way, sir, and erected the piece of 
foolishness in iron which disfigures 
my avenue. But it was shortlived— 
shortlived. Providence stepped in, 
and withdrew from him both wife 
and child; and it was only by a 
second marriage late in life that he 
escaped the terrible calamity of being 
the last of his line. No, I am proud 
to say that contingency has never 
occurred, nor that vow been broken, 
for three hundred years.” 

“And the vow?” I grew quite ex 
cited, and leaned over the little table 
to listen, with a thrill of expectation, 
The Squire cleared his throat, kept 
his eyes fixed upon the table, and an- 
swered me slowly. It was not nervous 
ness, but pure solemnity; and it im 
pressed me accordingly. 

“Sir,” he said, at last raising his 
head, “the lands of Witcherley are 
insufficient to support two house 
holtls. When the heir is of age, and 
is disposed to marry, according to 
the regulation of the family the 
father ceases; one generation passes 
away, and another begins. Sir, my 
son is on the eve of marriage; he 
will be Squire of Witcherley to-mor- 
row.” 

I started to my fect in sudden 
alarm ; then seated myself again, half 
subdued, half appalled by the com- 
posure of the old man. “I beg 
your pardon,” I said, faltering; “I 
have misunderstood you, of course. 
You give up a portion of your au- 
thority—a share of your throne 
Oh, by no means unusual, I under- 
stand.” 

“ You do not understand me,” said 
the Squire, “nor the ways of this 
house. I spoke nothing of share or 
portion; there is no such thing pos- 
sible at Witcherley. I said, simply, 
the father ceased and the son suc- 


























ceeded. These were my words. On 
these lands there can be but one 
Squire.” 

I could not listen in quietness. I 
rose from my chair again in dismay 
and apprehension. “ You mean to 
withdraw—to leave the house—to 
abdicate?” I gasped, scarcely know- 
ing what I said. 

“Sir,” said the Squire, looking up 
with authority, “‘ I mean to cease,” 

it is impossible to give the small- 
est idea of the horror of these words, 
spoken in this strange silent house 
in the dark room, with its line of 
long dull windows letting in a colour- 
less ghostly twilight, and the tremu- 
lous limes quivering at the oriel. I 
cried aloud, yet it was only in a 
whisper: ‘*‘ Why—what—how is this! 
Murder—suicide! Good heaven, what 
do you mean ?” 

“Be seated, sir,” said my com- 
panion, authoritatively. “I trust I 
speak to a gentleman, and a man of 
honour. Do J betray any unseemly 
agitation? The means are our secret 
—the fact is as I tell you. To-mor- 
row, sir, my son will be Squire of 
Witcherley, and I shall have ful- 
filled the vow and the destiny of my 
race.” 

How I managed to sit down quietly 
again in this ghastly half-light at the 
domestic table of a man who had just 
made a statement so astounding, and 
under a roof where the implements 
of murder might be waiting, or the 
draught of the suicide prepared, I 
cannot tell: yet I did so, overawed 
by the quietness of my companion, 
in presence of whom, though my head 
throbbed and my veins swelled, it 
seemed impossible to say a word. 
I sat looking at him in silence, re- 
volving a hundred wild schemes of 
rescue. In England, and the nine- 
teenth century! It was not possible; 
yet I could not help the shuddering 
sense of reality which crept upon 
me. ‘“ And your son?” I exclaimed, 
abruptly, with a renewed sense of 
horror—the son’s sullen and guilty 
shame returning in strong confirma- 
tion before my eyes. 

“My son,” said the Squire, with 
again a natural sigh—“ yes, I con- 
fess it has hitherto been the father 
who has taken the initiative in this 
matter; but my boy knew his rights. 
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I was perhaps dilatory. Yes—yes, it 
is all perfectly right, and I have not 
the smallest reason to complain.” 

“ But what—what ?—for heaven’s 
sake, tell me! You are not about to 
do anything ?— what are you about to 
do?” cried I. 

“Sir, you are excited,” said the 
Squire. “I am about to do nothing 
which I am not quite prepared for. 
Pardon me for reminding you. You 
are a stranger—you are in the coun- 
try—and in this quiet district we 
keep early hours. Do me the favour 
to ring for lights; the bell is close 
to your hand; and as our avenue is of 
the darkest, Joseph will guide to the 
postern.” 

I rang the_bell, as I was desired, 
with passive obedience. I was struck 
dumb with amaze and _ bewilder- 
ment, half angry at this sudden dis- 
missal, and half disposed to remain 
in spite of it; but I was a stranger, 
indebted to my companion’s courtesy 
for my introduction here, and with- 
out the slightest claim upon him. 
Lights appeared, as if by magic, 
in an instant, and Joseph lingered 
waiting for orders. “Take your 
lantern and light the gentleman to 
the end of the avenue,” said the 
Squire, coming. briskly out of the 
recess, and arranging for himself a 
chair and a newspaper at the table. 
Then he held out his hand to me, 
shook mine heartily, and dismissed 
me with the condescending but 
authoritative bow of a monarch. I 
muttered something about remain- 
ing—about service and assistance— 
but the old gentleman took no fur- 
ther notice of me, and sat down to 
his newspaper with dignified impene- 
trability. Having no resource but 
to follow Joseph, I went out with no 
small amount of discomposure. And 
looking back to the placid old figure 
at the table, with his lamp and his 
paper, and struck with the over- 
whelming incongruity of ideas, the 
mysterious horror of the story, and 
the composed serenity of the scene, 
went out after my guide in perfect 
bewilderment, ready to believe that 
my senses had deceived me—that 
my host laboured under some extra- 
ordinary delusion—anything rather 
than that this was true. 

The avenue was black as mid- 
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night; darkness was no description 
of the pitchy gloom of this narrow 
path, with its crowd of overshadow- 
ing trees ; and not even the wavering 
light of Joseph’s lantern, cast upon 
the ground at my feet, secured me 
from frequent collisions with the big 
boles of those gigantic elms. The 
wind too, unlike a summer breeze, 
came chill and ghostly up the con- 
fined road, and rain was beginning 
to fall. I presume the old servant 
scarcely heard my questions, amid 
the universal rustle of the leaves and 
patter of the rain. He did not 
answer, at all events, except by 
directions and injunctions to take 
eare. I caught him by the arm at 
last, when we came to the door. 
“Do you know of anything that is 
about to happen—quick—tell me!” 
I cried, my excitement coming to a 
climax. The lantern almost fell 
from Joseph’s hand, but I could not 
see his face. 

“A many things happen nowa- 
days,” said Joseph, “but I reckon 
master wants me more nor you, sir, if 
that be all.” 

“Your master! it is your master I 
am concerned about,” cried I. “ You 
look like an old servant—do you 
know what all this means? Is the 
old man safe? If there’s any dan- 
ger, tell me, and I'll go back with 
you and watch all night.” 

“Danger! the Squire’s in his 
own house,” said Joseph, “ and not a 
servant in it but’s been there for 
twenty years. Thank you all the 
same; but mind your own business, 
young gentleman, and ride betimes 
in the morning, and never think on’t 
again, whate’er ye may have heard 
to-night.” 

Saying which, Joseph closed ab- 
ruptly in my face the postern-door, 
at which we had been standing, and 
through the open ironwork of the 
closed ‘gates I saw his light gleam 
hastily, as he hurried up the ave- 
nue. His manner and words ex- 
cited instead of subduing my agi- 
tated curiosity. I stood irresolute 
in the rain and the darkness, gazing 
through the iron gate, which now I 
could distinguish only by touch, and 
could not see, though I was close to 
it. What was to be done? What 
could I do? Just then I heard a 
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horse’s hoofs upon the road, and 
turned round eagerly, with the in- 
tention of ad¢cressing the passenger, 
whoever it might be. Raising my 
eyes, though it was impossible to see 
anything, I cried, “ Hold—wait—let 
me speak to you!” when, with an 
effect, like a suddenly displayed lan- 
tern, the moon broke out through 
the clouds. My eyes had been strain- 
ing, in the darkness, to the unseen 
face ; now, when this fitful illumina- 
tion revealed it, I started back in 
confusion. It was the same ashamed 
sullen resentful face which had 
lowered upon me at the Squire's 
table—his son—and instead of 
pausing when he perceived me, the 
young man touched his horse smartly 
with his whip, and plunged away, at 
a heavy gallop, into the night. I 
think this last incident filled up the 
measure of my confused and bewil- 
dering excitement. I turned from 
the gate at once, and pushed back 
towards the Witcherley Arms, 

Reaching them, I went in with the 
full intention of rousing the country, 
and returning in force, to gain an 
entrance to the manor-house, and 
save the old man in his own despite. 
But when I went into the dull public 
room, With its two flaring melancholy 
candles, its well-worn country paper, 
which one clown was spelling over, 
and another listening to—when, in 
my haste and heat, I came within this » 
cheerless, lifeless atmosphere, heard 
the fall of the monotonous slow 
voices, and saw the universal stag- 
nation of life, my excitement relaxed 
in spite of myself. In this scene, so 
coldly, dully commonplace—in this 
ordinary, unvaried stream of exis- 
tence, it was impossible: there was 
no room for mysteries ard horrors 
here. 

Yet within the little bar on the 
other side of the passage, the land- 
lord and his wife were peering out at 
me with a half-seared curiosity, and 
holding consultations together in an 
excited and uneasy restlessness, some- 
thing like my own. Stimulated once 
more by seeing this, I hastened up to 
them, and though they both retreated 
before me, and made vain attempts 
to conceal their curiosity and eager- 
ness, my own mind was too mueh 
roused to be easily deceived. I asked 
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hastily if there was any constabulary 
force in the neighbourhood—soldiers, 
county police, protectors of the peace. 

The woman uttered a faint excla- 
mation of terror; but the landlord, 
with a certain stupid adroitness, 
which I could not help remarking, 
took up my question. ‘Polis! Lord 
a’ mercy! the gentleman’s been rob- 
bed. I’se a constable mysel’.” 

“T have not been robbed; but I 
suspect you know more than I do,” 
cried J, impatiently. “Your old 
Squire is in some mysterious danger. 
If you’re a constable, rouse half-a- 
dozen men in the neighbourhood, and 
come up with me to the manor-house 
—if you’re a constable! I should say, 
if you’re a man, make haste and fol- 
low me. Do you hear? At this very 
moment the old man may be in peril 
of his life.” 

“ What’s wrong, sir? what’s wrong? 
It cannot be rabbers, for rubbers 
could ne’er reach to the manor-house,” 
said the wife, interposing. ‘ Bless 
and preserve us! is’t the Russians or 
the French, or the pitmen, or what’s 
wrong? and if he’s off and away to 
the manor, who'll mind his own 
house ¢” 

“Tam sure you know what I mean,” 
cried J. ‘Your old master is in dan- 
ger. I cannot tell you what danger. 
You know better thanI do. Can you 
look on quietly, and see the Squire 
lose his lite ?” 

“T know nought about the Squire’s 
life,” said Giles sullenly, after a pause ; 
“and no more do you, sir, that’s a 
stranger to Witcherley ways. The 
Squire’s got his own about him that 
won’t see wrong to him. It’s no ado 
0’ mine, and it’s no ado o’ yours; and 
I'm not agoing on a fool’s errand for 
any man, let alone a strange gentle- 
man I never set eyes on afore. Do 
you think I’d go and anger the Squire 
in his own house, because summat 
skeared a traveller? I’m not agoing 
to do no such foolishness. If the 
Squire takes notions, what’s that to a 
stranger like you, that'll may be never 
see him again ?” 

“Takes notions?” I caught at 
this new idea with infinite relief. 
“What do you mean? Does the 
Squire take notions? Is it all a delu- 
sion of his? Is that what you mean?” 

“Sir, it’s in the family; they’re 
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queer, that’s what they are,” said the 
woman, answering me eagerly, while 
her husband hung back, and made 
no response. “It comes str, to 
the likes of you; for it takes a deal 
of studyin’ to larn Witcherley ways.” 

“Witcherley ways—in the family 
—a delusion—a monomania,” said I 
to myself. Certainly this looked the 
most reasonable explanation. Yes, 
to be sure; everybody had heard of 
such. I received the idea eagerly, 
and calmed down at once. After all, 
the wonder was, that it had never 
struck me before; and then the confu- 
sion of the young man—the anxiety of 
Joseph. No doubt, they trembled 
for the exhibition of this incipient 
madness—no doubt, they were afraid 
of the narrative with which the un- 
fortunate old gentleman was sure to 
horrify a new listener. I became 
quite “easy in my mind” as I re- 
volved all this. Monomaniacs, too, 
are so gravely reasonable in most 
cases, and have so much method in 
their madness. I returned to the 
dull public-room with restored com- 
posure, and thinking it all over, in 
the lifeless silence, in this place where 
it seemed impossible that anything 
could happen, could almost have 
laughed at myself for my own fears. 
By-and-by the house was shut up, 
and I transferred my quarters to the 
gable-room, which 1 was to occupy 
for the night. It was a well-sized 
apartment, somewhat bare, but very 
clean, and sufficiently comfortable, 
very much like the best bedroom of 
a humble country inn, which it was. 
The bow-window—the only window 
in the room—looked out into sheer 
darkness, a heavy visible gloom; the 
night was somewhat wild, and dismal 
with wind and rain, and, in spite of 
the homely comfort of my surround- 
ings, I have seldom spent a more 
miserable night. Dreary old stories 
revived out of the oblivion of child- 
hood; tales of the creeping stream of 
blood trom some closed door, the ap- 
palling pistol-shot, the horror of the 
death-gasp and cry, forced themselves 
on my memory; and when I slept, it 
was only to see visions of the Squire, 
or of some one better known to me 
in his place, standing in ghastly soli- 
tude with the knife or the poe 
struggling with assassins, or stretched. 
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upon a horrible deathbed, red with 
murder. Through these feverish fan- 
cies came the rounds of the night; 
the creeping silence, which, like the 
darkness, was not negative, but posi- 
tive; the dismal creaking of the sign 
among the great boughs of the elm- 
tree; the rush of rain against the 
window; the moaning and sobbing 
echoes of the wind. These terrors, 
however, waking and sleeping, did 
not make me watch for and start up 
‘to meet the earliest dawn, as might 
have been supposed; on the contrary, 
I fell into a heavy slumber as the 
morning broke, and slept late and 
long, undisturbed by the early sounds 
of rustical awakening. When I 
roused myself at last, it was ten 
o’clock—a pale, wet, melancholy 
morning, the very ghost and shadow 
of the more dismal night. 

I cannot tell whether the story of 
‘the evening was the first thing which 
occurred to my mind when I awoke. 
Indeed, I rather think not, but that 
a more everyday and familiar appre- 
hension, the dread of once more los- 
ing the train, was the earliest thought 
which occupied me, despite all the 
horrors of the night. But my mind 
immediately rebounded with excite- 
ment and eagerness into the former 
channel, when I looked out from my 
window. Immediately under it, in 
the pale drizzle of rain, stood the 
Squire’s son, dressed as his father had 
been, in a blue coat with gilt buttons, 
but new, and of the latest fashion, 
and with a white favour on the 
breast. His face was flushed with 
rude half-concealed exultation; his 
manner seemed arrogant and autho- 
ritative, but still he had not lost the 
downlooking, sullen, resentful shame 
of the previous night. He was put- 
ting money in the hand of Giles, who 
stood by with a scowl upon his face, 
and touched his hat with a still more 
sullen unwillingness. Several other 
men, a heaving little rustic crowd, lin- 
gered around, eyeing the young :xan 
askance with looks of scared and 
unfriendly curiosity. “Let them 
drink our health, and see that the 
‘bells are rung.” I heard only these 
words distinctly, and the young 
squire strode away towards the ma- 
nor-house. When he was out of sight, 
my phlegmatic landlord threw his 
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money vehemently on the ground 
with an expression of disgust,. and 
shook his clenched hand after the 
disappearing figure; but thinking 
better of it by-and-by, and relenting 
towards the honest coin, picked it 
up deliberately, piece by piece, and 
hastily disappeared within the house, 
My toilette did not occupy me much 
after this incident, and as soon as J 
had hastily completed it, I hurried 
down stairs. Giles was in the pas- 
sage, giving directions, intermixed 
with a low growl of half-spoken 
curses. When he saw me, he sud- 
denly stopped, and retreated within 
his little bar. I followed him anx- 
iously. “What has happened?— 
what of the Squire?” 

“The Squire?—it’s none o’ my busi- 
ness—nor yours neither. Mind your 
breakfast and your train, young gen- 
tleman, and don’t you bother about 
Witcherley—Missus, you’re wanted! 
—I’ve enow on my own hands.” 

Saying which Giles fled, and left me 
unanswered and unsatisfied. Turning 
to his wife, who appeared imme- 
diately with my breakfast, I found 
her equally impracticable. She, poor 
woman, seemed able for nothing but 
to wring her hands, wipe her eyes 
with an apron, and answer to my 
eager inquiries, “Don’t you meddle 
in it—don’t you, then! O Lord! it’s 
Witcherley ways.” 

It was impossible to bear this tan- 
talising bewilderment. I took my hat, 
and rushed out, equally indifferent to 
train and breakfast. Thesame bump- 
kins stood still loitering in the high- 
road, in the rain; and, seared and 
awe-stricken as they seemed, were 
still able to divert the main subject of 
their slow thoughts, with some dull 
observation of myself, as I rushed 
past. I did not pause, however, to 
ask any fruitless questions of this 
mazed chorus of spectators, but hur- 
ried along the road to the little postern- 
gate. To my surprise, I found the 
great gates open, and another little 
circle of bystanders, children and 
women, standing by. I hastened up 
the dark avenue, when the rain pat- 
tered and the leaves rustled in the 
pallid daylight, as they had done 
in the blank night. Everything re- 
mained exactly as it was yesterday, 
when I passed up this same tortuous 
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I rushed on 


roal with the Squire. 
with growing excitement, unable to 
restrain myself. The hall-door stood 


slightly ajar. I pushed it open, and 
entered with a hasty step, which 
echoed upon the paved hall as though 
the house were vacant. Roused from 
a corner by the sound, Joseph rose 
and came forward to meet me. The 

r fellow looked very grave and 
solemn, and had been sitting in for- 
lorn solitude, reading in, this chilly 
uninhabited hall. But at sight of 
me the cautiousness of suspicion 
seemed to inspire Joseph. He quick- 
ened his pace, and came forward re- 
solutely, keeping himself between me 
and the dining-room door. 

“7 want to see your master—your 
master—beg him to see me for a mo- 
ment; I will not detain him,” said I. 

“My master?” Joseph paused and 
looked at me earnestly, as if to ascer- 
tain how much or how little I knew. 

‘“* My master, sir, was married this 
morning. I couldn’t make so bold 
as to disturb him ; perhaps you could 
call another day.” 

“ Married! Now, Joseph,” said I, 
trying what an appeal would do, 
“you know it is in vain to attempt 
deceiving me; your master’s son is 
married, but I do not want him: I 
want to see the old Squire.” 

“There’s no old Squire, sir,” said 
Joseph, with a husky voice, “ there 
ain’t. I tell you true; you’re dream- 
ing. My master’s a young gentle- 
man, and married this morning. It’s 
no good coming here,” cried the old 
servant, growing excited, “to make 
trouble, and disturb a quiet house. 
My master’s a young gentleman— 
younger than yourself; there can be 
but one Squire.” 

“Joseph, what do you mean?” 
cried I. “Do you forget what I saw 
and heard—do you forget that I was 
here and dined with your old master 
last night? Where is he? What have 
you done with him? I'll rouse the 
country. Il have you all indicted 
for murder, every soul in the house. 
Where is the old Squire ?” 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder 
fiercely, trembling himself, however, 
as he did so, with the tremor of 
weakness. “ Will you hold your 
tongue—will you be quiet—will you 
leave this house ?” 
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“No,” cried I, raising my voice, 
and shaking the old man off—* No, 
ll ascertain the truth before I move 
a step. I will not leave the house. 
Here, go call your new master; I'll 
wait for him where I sate with his 
father yesterday. His father, poor 
old man, what have you done with 
him? I will not move a step till I 
search this mystery out.” 

I pushed my way as I spoke into 
the dining-room, Joseph following 
and opposing me feebly. The ap- 
pearance of the silent untenanted 
room moved me with a new and 
mysterious thrill of horror. There 
it lay unaltered, undisturbed, in the 
very same formal arrangement as 
when I left it last night; the por- 
traits looking darkly from the walls, 
the tender lime-leaves flickering 
round the oriel, the long vacant din- 
ing-table shining dully in the sub- 
dued light. Every chair stood as it 
had stood yesterday—the very news- 
paper lay upon the table. But where 
was the old Squire? 

I turned round upon Joseph sud- 
denly—“ He sat there, just there, 
last night. You are as conscious of 
it as I am. I want to know where 
he is now.” 

A kind of hysteric sob of terror 
escaped from the old servant’s breast. 
He retreated hastily, covering his 
eyes with his hand, yet casting looks 
of horror at the vacant elbow-chair. 
“Tl go, sir—I'll go—lI’ll call my 
master,” he said, with a cracked un- 
steady voice; and he went out of 
the room, not daring, as I fancied, 
to turn his back upon the ghostly 
empty seat. I, in my excitement, 
paced up and down the room, with 
all my private sense of wrong and 
horror, and all my public sentiment 
of justice, giving authority to my 
step. It did not occur to me that I 
had no right to enter another man’s 
house after this feshion, or that I 
ran any risk in coing so. I was 
excited beyond the reach of all per-- 
sonal consideration. I thought of 
nothing but the od Squire; here 
only last night I had sat at his table, 
joined him in conv ;;sation, and list- 
ened to his story, ai! where—where 
—ghastly confirmati n to that tale 
of horror—where wa he now? ‘ 

I had heard Jose h’s step, timid. 
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and yet hasty, shuffle up the great 
echoing staircase; but as I stood 
still to listen, now the silence crept 
and stagnated around me without a 
human sound to break it. Nothing 
but the rain outside, the wet leaves 
against the window, not even the 
familiar pulse of a clock to soften 
the painful stillness. My thoughts 
were of the blackest. I concluded 
no better than that murder, cowardly 
and base, was in this house, which I, 
alone and unsupported, had come to 
beard, accuse, and defy in its own 
stronghold. But, fired with excite- 
ment, I feared nothing—thought of 
nothing but a possible spectacle of 
horror concealed within one of these 
unknown rooms, and of the question 
perpetually on my lips, Where is the 
Squire? 

At length, as I listened, a foot 
sounded upon the stair, heavy, some- 
times rapid, sometimes hesitating, 
the true step of guilt. I felt assured 
it was the son, the parricide! My 
heart beat with choking rapidity, a 
cold dew rose upon my forehead, and 
I turned to the door to face the new- 
comer with the fervour and zeal of an 
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suspicious uncertain hand tries the 
door doubtfully—now it creaks upon 
its hinges—now 

My dearest friend! you cannot be 
half or a hundredth part so much 
disappointed as I was; for as the 
door creaked, and the guilty step 
advanced, and my heart beat with 
wild expectation, I awoke— 

I am ashamed to confess the 
humiliating truth—awoke to find 
myself in ny own crimson easy-chair, 
after dinner, with the fire glowing 
into the cosy twilight, and no dark 
avenue or lonely manor-house within 
a score of miles. Under the circum- 
stances, I am grieved to add that the 
deepest mystery, a gloom which I 
fear I may never be able to pene- 
trate, still hangs darkly over the 
ways of Witcherley, and the fate of 
the old Squire. 

Had Joseph’s young master come 
only five minutes sooner—but fate is 
inexorable; and though I have made 
investigations through a primitive 
nook of country, and missed a train 
with resignation in the pursuit of 
knowledge, I have never fallen upon 
that rainy pathway across the field, 








avenger. Now-for the solution of nor come to the Witcherley Arms 
this horrible mystery! And now a again. 
ROUTINE. 


Prgriops occur in British history 
when there is no public grievance. 
Weary times these are when Bull 
lies on his back greatly disordered 
because nothing particular disagrees 
with him, and repels all attempts to 
rouse him with wrathful suspicion, 
as Mr. Weller, in his second widow- 
hood, refused the proffered consola- 
tion of his handmaiden. The most 
temptingly bedizened wrong cannot 
entice him from his torpor. Agi- 
tators rack their brains in vain, and 
contemplate the horrid prospect of 
being driven to honest courses. O 
for a good, palpable, working griev- 
ance! It were worth more than a 
new pleasure was to the Persian. 

Other periods happen when griev- 
ances are as plentiful as blackberries ; 
when a man finds them out without 
leaving his fireside; when he stum- 
bles over them as he walks abroad; 


when he sees them in the dishes 
with his beef and pudding. These 
are likewise bad times for agitators. 
The business is so brisk that the 
intervention of brokers or middle- 
men is impossible. Every man does 
his own grievance-work, and a dread- 
ful Babel there is. They are glori- 
ous times nevertheless. Besides the 
great trunk grievances, there are 
ramifications and sidings to suit 
all tastes and capacities. A man 
may not only feast at the great pub- 
lic ordinaries of grievances, but he 
may discuss select grievances at his 
symposium, or pick his own morsel 
grievance in his chamber, if he be of 
unsocial temperament. The air is 
thick with grievances; they fly about 
like bats. Anon, they begin to ar- 
range themselves in sections, each 
section being still independent and 
erratic. The big grievance attracts 
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and absorbs the smaller fry within 
its influence, and is itself absorbed 
into a grievance still greater. At 
length three or four swollen and 
mighty grievances contend for em- 
pire. Death or proscription dispoggs 
of the unsuccessful, and a victoriods, 
despotic grievance reigns autocrat of 
the minds and acts of Britons. Pri- 
yate grievances are no longer toler- 
ated. The poor man’s grievance, 
which lay in his bosom, and was to 
him as a daughter, is torn from him, 
that the monster grievance may be 
an atom more monstrous. All minor 
grievances fly to attach themselves 
to the leviathan grievance, as did the 
nails of the royal Calender’s ship to 
the exigeant mountain. 

This is not an everyday pheno- 
menon. It is rare as a grand epic, 
as the bloom of an aloe, or as when 
Mrs. Fruitful, mindful of the short- 
ness of existence, compresses the 
work of a lifetime into a few months, 
and presents the enviable Fruitful 
with four scions at a birth. 

In 1854 and 1855, however, things 
were much in this case. Every writer 
in a provincial paper, every toper on 
an alehouse bench, every beggar un- 
der a hedge, set forth his view of our 
wrongs, and his remedy for the evils 
that afilicted us. The cries, discor- 
dant at first, began soon to sound 
more and more in unison, till at last 
they were all modulated to a com- 
mon note, and syllabled their sounds 
into the name of Routine. Voracious 
as the rod of Aaron, Routine devoured 
small abominations, and monopolised 
the public odium. Routine, as we 
used to say in Persia, was the father 
and grandtather of mismanagemeit. 
Routine thwarted the designs of Smith 
of Birmingham for the early reduc- 
tion of Sebastopol, the excellence of 
which is attested in letters from the 
Duke of Newcastle to this day in 
Smith’s possession. Routine pre- 
vented that great contract calculated 
at two plums to Brown, not to 
mention the inestimable benefit to 
Brown’s beloved country. Routine 


debarred Ensign Robinson, of the 
Chronicle, from proceeding to the 
East, taking command of the army, 
and at once gloriously terminating 
the campaign. 
cholera to Varna. 


Routine brought the 
Routine freighted 
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the store-ships topsy-turvy; it made 
the medical officers negligent at Scu- 
tari; it left our position before Se- 
bastopol unfortified; and it caused 
us to be surprised at Inkermann. 
Whatever evil was done, whatever 
good was left undone, Routine had 
to answer for. It was a target for 
all sorts of missiles. Charity boys 
fleshed their pens on it; penny-a- 
liners grew fat on it; it was a god- 
send to stump-orators, and an object 
of vituperation for everybody. Bull 
was unmistakably aroused, and de- 
termined to be down on something. 
Had his wrath descended on those 
whom we take to have been the real 
culprits, it is probable that they 
would have received a souvenir that 
would have hung round their necks 
to the last day of their lives. But 
the red cloak was shown to him in 
the form of Routine: he rushed at 
the rag, while his cunning tormen- 
tors slunk away unscathed. 

It is well for a denounced object 
when it consists of many members, 
or when, under the name of a scheme 
or system, all who are in any degree 
answerable for it are made to divide 
the odium. Like the corporations 
felicitated by Lord Thurlow, collec- 
tive bodies may outlive a degree of 
popular displeasure which would 
overwhelm an individual. And it 
was well for all connected with Rou- 
tine that when the general fury de- 
scended on it their name was Legion. 
Some were prostrated by the storm; 
some bent before it; but a large 
majority repudiated the thing—de- 
clared that they had exercised it only 
under pressure and under protest; 
and, to evince their zeal in its sup- 
pression, initiated and boasted of 
a wild disorder which would have 
turned any system into a chaos. 
Whether any practical improvement 
took place in the working of the 
public departments is more than we 
can answer for. Another Secretary 
of State has been culled to office and 
pay; the Ordnance has ceased to 
exist; dozens of new offices have ac- 
quired a being, and dozens of others 
are called by new names. But let 
any man having a claim, project, or 
complaint to submit to the autho- 
rities, despatch his foolscap to Down- 
ing Street, Pall-Mall, or Whitehall, 
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under the cabalistic H. M. 8., and he 
will learn, we think, though not soon, 
that the course of office is rather 
more tedious than it was three years 
ago. Still papers must collect dust 
on desks while noble lords enjoy 
deer-stalking, or ignoble officials read 
the Times and consume their fore- 
noon repast. Still they are shuttled 
forwards and backwards, acquiring 
a meaningless minute at each tro- 
pic, and the writer may, at the 
end of ten or twelve weeks, get 
them back, enriched with these 
briefs, and not improved in general 
appearance by travelling; but he 
must repeat ‘the process, and make 
many trials like this of his patience, 
before he receives an answer to his 
communication. 

It is not, however, to descant on 
the doings in publie offices that we 
have now taken up the pen. Our 
theme is Routine, which we think as 
much deserving of investigation as it 
ever was, notwithstanding that the 
Times has ceased to roar at it, and 
that we have lately stood three or 
four times preprandiaily on a hearth- 
rug without hearing the subject men- 
tioned. Distance, instead of en- 
chanting, seems rather to clear the 
view, and the present occasion is 
more proper for profitably consider- 
ing the matter than when every man 
with the word on his lips had pre- 
judged the case in his heart. Hence 
it is that we are not yet disposed to 
let the much-belaboured subject drop, 
but would play out the play, having 
something to say on behalf of this 
Routine. 

Now, although we admit that the 
outcry was called for, and that the 
public dissatisfaction was natural, 
we cannot consent to regard offend- 
ing Routine as an incubus. It is to 
the body politic or military what the 
blood is to the natural body. It is 
the means by which vitality is trans- 
mitted from the centre through to 
the extremities of a system, and by 
which parts and extremities har- 
moniously respond to the centre. 
Interrupt it, you disable a limb or 
a faculty; annihilate it, and you 
have no longer organisation. With- 
out it there can be no economy in a 
manufactory, or workshop, or even a 
household; but to the very existence 





of agovernment, an army, or a’navy, it 
is indispensable. Wherever the wills 
of an individual or of a few ate to 
govern the lives and agtions of many, 
there routine must have place, for 
a is the handmaid of order, 
Anh army, to merit the appellation 
“ Exercitus,” and to be distinguished 
from a rabble, must be familiar with 
established forms of motion, position, 
dress, habits of living and feeling, 
not to mention accounts, returns, 
punishments, rewards, and records, 
Above all, the habit of obedience 
must be manifest in every isolated or 
conjoint proceeding at all connected 
with military duty. Routine is the 
sole means by which discipline can 
exist. It is essential to combined 
exertion. It is a study for all in 
authority. It must be respected by 
all wander authority. Mr. Carlyle, to 
whom so few existing things are 
satisfactory, is pleased to commend 
a 74-gun ship in commission. Nay, 
the learned and implacable censor 
condescends to be eloquent in admi- 
ration of her, and to discourse as fol- 
lows:— 

“Tt has inarticulate traditions, 
ancient methods and habitudes in it, 
stoicisms, noblenesses, trwe rules both 
of sailing and of conduct; enough to 
keep it afloat on nature’s veridical 
bosom after all. . . . If it meet 
with hurricanes, it rides them out; 
if it meet an enemy’s ship, it shivers 
it to powder; and, in short, it holds 
on its way, and to a wonderful ex- 
tent does what it means and pretends 
to do.” 

She deserves this praise. No me- 
chanism can be more exact than her 
wondrous parts. She testifies not 
only of present skill and energy and 
system all working together in that 
wooden hive, but of the skill and 
vigour of years long past. She is a 
thing for an Englishman to be proud 
of—but she is the creature of routine. 
From the day when the axe was laid 
to the root of the oak to this hour 
when she floats an epitome of the 
science, power, and enterprise of the 
nation and of the age, Routine has 
produced, maintained, and perfected 
her. 

Having said that Routine is neces- 
sary, and that its results are admirable, 
we shall be expected to explain how 
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and why we consider it deserving of 
the clamour which it not long since 
excited. In doing so we reject the 
solution frequently hinted at “ that 
it was carried to excess, and so be- 
came an impediment.” Our opinion 
is, that the more you extend Routine, 
the more efficient you are likely to 
make the department which receives 
it. We must look deeper for a reason 
why that which was ordained unto 
life we have found to be unto death. 
We believe that Routine has been 
made odious by ignorance, imbecility, 
and corruption. No able statesman, 
general, or admiral, ever waged war 
with Routine. They understand 
both the use and the abuse of it. 
They can distinguish between the 
means and the end, and will not suffer 
the former to take the place of the 
latter. The great Duke and glorious 
Nelson were friends of Routine. Their 
achievements could not have been 
without it. That old Spanish Infantry 
with which the Marshal could “ have 
gone anywhere and done anything”— 
that fleet wherein England expected, 
and not vainly, that every man would 
do his duty—were the perfection of 
Routine; and their commanders knew 
it. It is only when incapable, infirm, 
or dishonest men are put in situa- 
tions of responsibility that it appears 
disadvantageously. One who can- 
not do, must find excuse for his in- 
activity. He dares not say, “I am 
incompetent,” but he can find old 
orders and regulations, never meant 
for such cases, which conveniently 
forbid him to move or to see, or to de- 
cide when he is indisposed or unable 
to do these things. Routine might 
have saved the Danish fleet at Co- 
penhagen, or ruined the French army 
on the plateau of Rivoli; it might 
have justified the loitering in Hamo- 
aze of the Pallas while a French 
frigate flaunted at the Mewstone, or 
have prevented the passage of the 
Douro. But Nelson and Napoleon, 
Cochrane and Wellington, were supe- 
rior to Routine.* It was their ser- 
vant, not their master. 

The authority of the general com- 
manding in the field is absolute and 
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indisputable. He is supreme, not 
only in matters of disciple, man- 
ceuvring, and operations of offence 
and defence, but likewise in finance, 
stores, rations, clothing, and every 
local arrangement. No doubt he 
must give account of his proceedings 
in these respects, but a great and 
able man will not shrink from re- 
sponsibility. He cannot, of course, 
bear the blame of withholding sup- 
plies at home, or of indifference there 
to the wants of his force. But every- 


thing on the spot is absolutely under 


the control of the commander-in-chief; 
and if all is not used to the best ad- 
vantage, he, and not routine, is to be 
blamed. We used to hear of stoves 
being remorselessly retained in store 
while soldiers starved with cold and 
hunger; of hay-bales floating in 
Balaklava harbour, while emaciated 
horses were abandoned by their 
owners; and of a multitude of similar 
enormities. Surely such disorders 
might have been rectified without an 
Act of Parliament or a national fer- 
mentation! Certain are we that 
under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, they would not have en- 
dured two days. If the commander 
cannot, in cases of great emergency, 
where there is no time for reference 
to himself and his immediate subor- 
dinates, delegate to colonels of regi- 
ments the power of drawing from 
store what is necessary for their sol- 
diers, especially their sick, he may at 
least appoint as many officers as are 
required te execute that service, at- 
taching them to regiments, or even 
to troops and companies. Nullum 
numen abest si sit prudentia. But 
where a feeble will arises out of a con- 
scious inability to oversee and to act, 
everything connected with the service 
must appear to disadvantage. Pro- 
bably our military grievances, which 
were attributed to Routine, may be 
reduced, or nearly so, to one great 
defect—the advanced age of the 
superior officers. It is fair to sup- 
pose that if this were corrected, many 
others, which have been singly as- 
sailed, and their remedies attempted, 
would at once disappear. Take for 





* But for the illustrious names in the text we had not forborne to mention the 
royal palace of Lilliput, which must have become a cinder had not the soul of 


Lemuel Gulliver risen above Routine! 
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instance the alleged incompetency 
of the Staff. It is pretty clear 
how this is caused. Elderly generals 
have sons and nephews arrived at 
manhood, for whom they desire well- 
paid appointments. They think more 
of placing those relatives in situations 
which are likely to supply plausible 
excuses for their promotion, than 
they do of surrounding themselves 
with an able and efficient staff. In- 
stead, therefore, of seeking through 
the army for the most accomplished 
and energetic aids, they appoint those 
in whom they feel an interest, whether 
the officers so selected are qualified 
or not. The opportunity is too tempt- 
ing to be missed. The general him- 
self may not last long, and this is 
perhaps his only chance of putting 
his beloved kinsmen in the way of 
promotion. True, one is wild and 
thoughtless, almost a child; another, 
though older, understands dogs and 
horses, and very little else. He 
would deliver an order of ten words 
in exceptionable English—never has 
used a pencil save to book his bets— 
and, in knowledge of the art of war, 
would probably bow to Mr. Widdi- 
combe. Nevertheless it would be 
unnatural were they to be set aside 
on these grounds. They will do as 
well, no doubt, as others similarly 
situated. The general has learned in 
his long service to take care of Num- 
ber One, if he has learned little be- 
sides: he has but small private for- 
tune to leave them, and must, if he 
ean and while he can, pusl# their for- 
tune in the service; therefore, bon gré 
mal gré, the youths are laced up, and 
placed in the responsible positions of 
staff-officers—positions which ought 
to be filled by the élite of the army.* 

Now, this is not so likely to occur 
if generals, instead of being old, are 
middle-aged men. In the first place, 
they being younger, are less likely to 
have grown-up sons and nephews; 
and, in the second place, if they have 
these, they have probably a soldier’s 
ambition swelling high in their 
breasts, which will induce them not 
only to dare great things, but to avail 
theinselves of all accessories that may 


assist in the achievement. What 
matters it to a man who hopes 
to transmit a coronet to his eldest 
son, and an honoured name to all 
who follow him, whether or not his 
hopeful’s pay be at the present mo- 
ment increased by ten shillings a-day, 
or whether a partial despatch gain 
the lad a brevet-majority? Away 
with such miserable considerations, 
“There is goodly work toward” 
which shall make his name and race 
illustrious; he sees in the distance 
the great reward, and can wait 
awhile for it. Meantime let the 
youths jog along as they can; better 
days are in store; but, that the hope 
be made as sure as possible, let the 
aid be sought of all those best quali- 
fied to secure its fulfilment. This is 
the rational view of the case. A 
Wellington or a Napoleon would not 
barter “ the mighty space of his large 
honours” for paltry or present con- 
siderations. 

Again, let the leaders be men in 
the prime of life, and not only will 
they be likely to select a creditable 
staff, but they will scarcely tolerate 
senility or incapacity in any subor- 
dinate situation. The tu guoqgue once 
silenced, they would speedily use the 
power belonging to their office to re- 
move all who should be unable to 
execute fairly the duties required of 
them. Commanders able and deter- 
mined to do, must very soon be fol- 
lowed by a host of their own charac- 
ter. They communicate life to the 
whole machine. Secure but these 
at the head, and we feel certain the 
effect would be as remarkable and as 
encouraging as when, in the tale, 
after a series of contradictions and 
crosses, the fire began to burn the 
stick, the stick began to beat the dog, 
the dog began to do his devoir, and 
in short, a Routine of the most satis- 
factory nature was established. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the 
increased probability of checking 
peculation, skulking, or imposture, 
by a, commander not yet past his 
work. Cava sans dire. In fact, we 
firmly believe that, but for one deeply 
rooted evil, of which we shall shortly 





* Let it be remembered that we are commenting on a practice—not attacking 
individuals. All honour to our brave staff-officers who did their work, and they 
were many. But the system does not tend to the selection of such, 
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say more, the appointment of able- 
bodied and intelligent commanders 
would put an end to the misdirection 
of which the country has so justly 
complained, and restore Routine to 
its proper place and estimation. 

Now comes the question, “ How 
are younger commanders to be ob- 
tained ?” 

It is a known fact that, after pass- 
ing the age of sixty-five, men in 
general are not capable of enduring 
much strain on either mind or body. 
It is equally well known that some 
men presume to live fifteen, twenty, 
or even thirty years after they have 
thus taken leave of their vigour. 
Soldiers and sailors in this predica- 
ment must either continue to be em- 
ployed, notwithstanding their grow- 
ing disqualifications, or they must 
be, for the rest of their days, a burden 
on the country. It will be seen, by 
referenc to army statistics, that for 
many y___ 3 past the age of sixty-five, 
which we set down as the most ad- 
vanced which is compatible with the 
due performance of military duties, 
is that at which many officers have 
attained their ranks as Major-Generals, 
and that few officers of sixty-five 
have attained great seniority in that 
rank. Many of them will never 
again be employed; but when we do 
need a general, it is from among 
these withered elders that he must 
be selected. At an age when men of 
other professions are seeking an hon- 
ourable retirement, he is to encase 
his shrunk shanks in war-boots, and 
pipe through palsied throat the ghost 
of his ancient battle-cry. 


Arma diu Senior desueta trementibus 2vo, 

Circumdat nequicquam humeris, et inutile 
ferrum 

Cingitur—— 


So, at his country’s call, he drags his 
crazed limbs to encounter toil and 
danger, and essays, with numbed 
brain and chilled arteries, a task 
which will tax the vigour of the 
hardiest ! 

But suppose we remain at peace. 
Then numbers of the old generals are 
clamorous for employment. ‘Do 
not,” they say, “reproach us with 
our age. We would have attained 
our rank younger if you had per- 
mitted us. But after compelling us 
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to spend our youth and manhood in 
inferior and unprofitable grades, let 
us, now that we are eligible, enjoy 
the well-paid appointments. Give 
us commands—give us governments.” 
And commands and governments 
they receive. But is it possible that 
a practice, which was found to be so 
fatal in war, can be other than an 
evil'in time of peace? Are age and 
helplessness ever desirable in a com- 
mander or a governor? An attempt 
is just now made to mitigate the ex- 
tent of the evil by pushing forward 
officers who have distinguished them- 
selves in war. But only a few 
exceptional individuals are in this 
way obtained. The old men still 
remain somewhere on the active list 
—colonels if not generals. More- 
over, the principle of promoting 
generally by selection can never 
obtain. It is open to immense abuse, 
and, with such rulers as we have, is 
certain to be abused; independently 
of which consideration, long and 
faithful service must in some way be 
rewarded—if not out of the profes- 
sion, then by advancement in it. As 
it is not desirable to use old officers, 
still less is it possible to cast them 
off as useless burdens. No; the 
country would find its account in 
addressing them on this wise: “ My 
good and true old servants, I am 
proud to confess that you have for 
many a long year devoted tome your 
minds and your bodies; that in all 
climes, and in all ranks of the service, 
you have cheerfully faced danger 
and difficulty, and liberally shed your 
blood. Far be it from me to deny 
or forget a tittle of what I owe you. 
You have given me all, and I am not 
ungrateful. But let us be reasonable. 
I cannot, in justice to you, in justice 
to myself, or to the present genera- 
tion, give you colonies to torment 
for the amusement of your declining 
years. Though sport to you it woul 
be death to them. Neither can I 
suffer you to disorganise, in your 
latter age, that army which, in your 
rime, you contributed to make il- 
ustrious, Yet, let not this refusal 
destroy the feeling that has ever 
existed between us. If I cannot 
give exactly what you ask, I have 
other things to bestow more befitting 
your wants. I will no longer tax 
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your strength or intellects, already 
well worn in my service; but I will 
give you a provision for your de- 
clining years worthy of you and 
worthy of me—a fit offering from 
the richest country in the world to 
her tried and devoted servants.” 

In such an address is contained, 
in our humble opinion, an expression 
of the true policy of Great Britain. 
Hitherto she has endeavoured to de- 
rive from that strength which is but 
Jabour and sorrow, an equivalent 
for the allowance which she feels 
bound to make to her veterans. She 
has unquestionably paid a thousand 
per cent. on every sum attempted to 
be so economised. The old men can 
no longer be profitable servants. You 
must make a merit of that which 
you cannot prevent., Pay them well 
for doing nothing, and pay others for 
doing well that which has hitherto 
been done so badly, that it had better 
have been left undone. Make retire- 
ment after the age of sixty-five com- 
pulsory, but make the pensions so 
generous that the necessity shall be 
no grievance. Depend on it, no old 
man desires work for work’s sake. 
It is the inability to keep himself 
and his family decently on his present 
retiring income, and that alone, 
which drives him to solicit employ- 
ment. He had rather take his rest, 
if you will give him the means of 
doing so.* But he cannot endure to 
sink below the rank to which he has 
been accustomed—to retire to a 
station where he will be separated 
from all that he has become habitu- 
ated to in active life. You give, to 
an unemployed general officer, £450 
a-year; to a clerk who retires from 
the War Office you give £1500 
a-year—i. ¢., to the man who has 

assed his life between his desk at 

hitehall and his house in the 
suburbs, who never was required to 
endure a privation or incur a wetting 
on your account, you give the large 
and liberal allowance; but to the 
broken soldier, worn with war and 
climate, whose wounds should ope 
their dumb mouths and plead for 
him, you can only afford the miser- 
able pittance ! 


It is essential to the well-working 
of the plan which we propose, that 
the retirement be without exception, 
Let there be no evidence received 
save the parish register. You can 
afford to give up any man of sixty- 
five, however strong for his years, 
The highest as well as the lower 
grades, including field-marshals, com- 
manders-in-chief, and what not, should 
cease from all manner of active ser- 
vice on attaining that age. Let 
them by all means retain their rank 
and the honour due to it; give them 
increased rank, if you please ; but 
suffer none to evade the rule. Once 
allow an exception, and you initiate 
a state of things in which only the 
poor and unfriended will be made 
subject to the regulation. 

In writing the above remarks, we 
have not been unmindfal of the 
great argument with which it will 
be endeavoured to crush our project. 
We are aware that the announce- 
ment of it will incense to madness 
the broken phalanx of the econo- 
mists, and well nigh cause their de- 
parted leader to burst his cerements, 
We are prepared to hear from even 
moderate and clear-sighted men a 
remonstrance on the score of ex- 
pense. We anticipate the objection 
that, “‘ wealthy as we are, we cannot 
afford, after paying for our immense 
amount of active requirements, to 
keep up eonstantly a well-paid list 
of men who no longer yield a return 
for their salaries.” It has been al- 
ready said, in reply to this argument, 
that the advantage of having the 
different services performed by capa- 
ble men would compensate for the 
outlay, great as it is, and possibly 
effect a pecuniary saving equal to a 
large portion of the new expense. 
We know not what we now pay for 
senile blundering and indecision! 
But, independently of the above ar- 
gument, we would remind our coun- 
trymen, that a few months ago, 
when there was a prevalent desire 
to abolish promotion by purchase, 
they entertained, without falter- 
ing, the proposal to indemnify the 
holders of purchased commissions at 
an expense of two millions sterling. 





* We heartily wish this were universally true; but our experience rather in- 
elines us to believe that aged officials cling to their accustomed occupations a8 


their only refuge from total extinction. 
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Now, we say that it becomes more 
apparent every day that the aboli- 
tion of promotion by purchase is 
hardly desirable, and would not ef- 
fect the improvement once expected 
from it. That scheme will probably 
fall to the ground. But expend the 
same amount in clearing the army of 
its worn-out members, you will then 
certainly have a force whose officers 
shall not be too old for their respec- 
tive ranks. The difficulty arising 
from the course of nature will be 
met in the only effective and liberal 
manner; and, having disposed of 
this, it will be your own fault if 
you allow controllable evils to im- 
pair the efficiency of Her Majesty’s 
forces. 

Let us now say a few words 
on Routine, as responsible for the 
shortcomings of the Civil depart- 
ments of the State. Here, as in the 
case of the military force, we are 
persuaded that the system was less 
in fault than the public servants 
who were at the head of those de- 
partments. Faults of system there 
undoubtedly were, and mary obso- 
lete forms; but we contend that the 
state of war was not a condition of 
the country well chosen for making 
a revolution in the different offices. 
Slow as they were before, the sudden 
change tended to paralyse them still 
more. That an increased stagnation 
did not result is attributable to the 
alterations having been contempora- 
neous with a decided expression of 
impatience on the part of the public. 
Ministers found it expedient to arouse 
themselves. They began to work ; 
they exerted their authority and made 
others work. Bunt the same means 
would have produced the same re- 
sult without just then disturbing the 
old system. The improvement was 
only temporary. The waxing indig- 
nation of the country acted on the 
great officials like brandy on a sink- 
ing patient. It wrought them to a 
mumentary effort ; but when the 
stimulus was withdrawn, the bad 
spirit, backed by seven others, en- 
tered in, and the last state is worse 
than the first. We have nothing to 
say against making alterations in the 
public departments, now that the oc- 
casion is suitable. The reform is 
well as far as it goes; but it is be- 
ginning at the wrong end. When 


the head is sore, and the heart is 
sick, it is in vain that we would im- 
part health through the extremities. 
In proof of what we have advanced, 
let any man, at the present time, 
observe the manner of dving things 
and the time it takes to do them. 
Routine, or, as the officials call it, 
the course of office, does by no means 
account for the quantity of twaddle 
and the unconscionable delay. We 
admit—nay, we insist, that communi- 
cations and documents affecting dif- 
ferent departments of the Govern- 
ment must be made known to each 
and every department concerned ; 
but at the most five or six days 
should suffice for this. What are 
we to say when we find papers, and 
simple ones, two and three months on 
their travels through as many offices? 
What we said when speaking of mi- 
litary renovation we repeat here: 
reform the heads, and leave them to 
deal with the members. But in the 
case of the army, age was the diffi- 
culty to be disposed of. In the civil 
departments are encountered evils of 
a far more formidable stamp—evils 
which money can never cure. De- 
lay in transacting business may be 
regarded as a symptom only of a 
corroding and alarming disease. The 
affairs of the nation increase every 
day in magnitude, and they are con- 
ducted by men of whom it is no 
slander to say that they allot their 
time, energy, and devotion in the 
following order :—Ist, To the acqui- 
sition and abuse of patronage for 
themselves and their relations; 2d, 
To extending their political connec- 
tion ; 3d, To the advancement of 
their party; and 4th (if a few mo- 
ments remain after caring for the 
foregoing), To the despatch of the 
business of the country. If there is 
in all Britain a dullard who yet re- 
quires proof of what we have as- 
serted, we cite the whole national 
press for the last three years as evi- 
dence thereof. Let the Times, with 
its yriad correspondents, suspicious, 
discontented, desperate, furious, lead 
the way into court. Not a vill 

exists from Land’s End’ to John o 
Groat’s which has not furnished its 
quota of testimony. If a verdict 
consented to by the whole nation 
can establish the charges against 
Ministers, then are they guilty. We 
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verily believe that no Briton exists 
who is satisfied that the resources 
and the arms of the country were 
wielded to the best advantage, or her 
wishes fairly contended for, in the 
late war. Instead of giving her whole 
attention to the posture of the enemy 
she was compelled to watch jealous- 
ly the proceedings of her own sus- 
pécted servants. Deficient, however, 
as they were in matters affecting 
the national honour and the pub- 
lic weal, none ever accused one of 
them of neglecting to use his power 
for the benetit of a relative or a pro- 
tegé. 

Let us try to picture our old Cri- 
mean commander on a day of last 
year. Every hour teems with events 
of warfare, and the wondrous wire, 
like the prophet of old, reveals in the 
city that which befalls in the far dis- 
tant camp. Our chief is zealous if 
not able; and his anxieties are in- 
versely proportioned to his ability. 
Message after message speeds along 
the momentous cord, carrying home- 
ward tales of daring and glory, fail- 
ure and death—while back return the 
awful dicta which prescribe action 
or delay, andinvolve the fate of men 
and nations. A flush rises to the 
commander’s furrowed cheek as it is 
announced to him that the brazen 
head is about to speak, for he ex- 
pects a communication on which may 
hang the fame and lives of himself 
and the host. Quicker and quicker 
beats his heart as the index, letter 
by letter, delivers up its charge. 
At length the words are spelled, the 
sentence is complete, and in the 
trembling hand of the old man is 
placed the spirit-stirring legend, 
** REMEMBER Dows.” 

It might have been expected that 
though there were no patriotism in 
the soul from which the miserable 
command proceeded, there might at 
such a time have flickered some tem- 
porary enthusiasm. Alas! no! such 
spirits know but one desire. Or shame 
might have forbid the exposure. He 
has no shame. Or fear might have 
withheld the expression of the wish! 
The wretched official was under no 
apprehension, and was justified in 
his confidence. The British nation 
frowned, shrugged, and rorGAVE. 

The certainty of impunity for great 
political offences is one of the most 
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unhealthy symptoms in the conduct 
of affairs. Every transgressor is § 
from long experience, that he plays 
a winning game. However vicious 
may be his acts, he knows that a 
temporary unpopularity is the worst 
that he has to dread. A few months 
tabooing is the utmost retribution 
inflicted for even moral depravity ; 
and degradation or severe punish- 
ment for the offender is now never 
thought of. But a year and a half 
have elapsed since Lord John Russel] 
was chased from office for conduet 
the most disengenuous, and for im- 
posture attempted on the Parliament 
and the country. While we write, 
the public journals are calmly dis- 
cussing his return to office, and ele- 
vation to the peerage. We nowhere 
meet with such a remark as “that 
the mental obliquity of this statesman 
disqualifies him for being intrusted 
with the direction of affairs.” Ex- 
posed as he has been, he is neverthe- 
less to be readmitted to office, the 
nation recklessly taking the risk of 
his future misdeeds. We _ have 
found this plan signally fail with 
offenders against the common law; 
and the admission of the ticket-of- 
leave system (as a fair friend of ours 
aptly termed it) into political life, 
will, it may be safely predicted, prove 
a most unfortunate innovation. With 
good men it is always expedient to 
keep alive a belief in the certainty of 
punishment for offences; but when 
work is done with tools such as it is 
the pleasure of this country to em- 
ploy, the withdrawal of this belief is 
an invitation to betray us. The only 
restraining power over them is the 
dread of chastisement. ‘The ticket-of 
leave routine we would therefore de- 
nounce in the loudest terms. 

It is thought a clever stratagem to 
combine men of tarnished reputation 
or suspected morality in Boards or 
Committees where they may check 
each other, and cannot commit a great 
crime without consent of the whole 
body. This method does, without 
doubt, produce the favourable effects 
ascribed to it. There is safety ina 
multitude of counsellors, and, if safety 
be the main consideration, if ‘we 
would hide our: talent in a napkin 
and bury it in the earth, then com- 
mittees are to be preferred. But 
England, we hope, expects, and has @ 
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right to expect, something more than 
mere caution. The average opinion, 
which is the best that can be expect- 
ed from a committee, dilutes or ex- 
cludes the perspicacity, the decision, 
the daring of genius. Therefore, a 
country that desires to be served ip 
the best manner must not only em- 
ploy able men, but must leave those 
able men to a considerable degree 
unshackled. For a department to 
work well, its head must be largely 
trusted. The public must observe 
him, but not vexatiously interfere 
with him; and he must direct his 
subordinates. But we have said that 
in the present day Ministers do not 
possess, and ought not to possess, the 
confidence of the country. How then 
can they be intrusted with more dis- 
cretionary power!! The answer is, 
choose Ministers worthy to be trust- 
ed, and then delegate the powers. 
We will for a moment refer to one of 
the favourite comparisons of writers 
in the newspapers during the distress 
of the nation, at the shameful mis- 
use of its resources in 1854 and 1855. 
It was complained constantly, that 
private speculators or companies can 
always obtain servants to carry out 
their designs with skill and credit, 
while the public, with all appliances 
and means to boot—a well-filled 
treasury, a crowd of competitors for 
employment, and minor assistants 
ad libitum—has continual reason to 
lament over the mismanagement of 
its affairs. The merchant and the 
large contractor were cited perpetu- 
ally as affording examples of the faci- 
lity with which great undertakings 
can systematically and smoothly be 
carried onward to successful results, 
so unlike the frequent abortions of 
Government enterprise. We would 
here venture to hint that the analogy 
between the public and the specula- 
tor is incomplete. Certes, duties 
might be performed for the nation 
with the same ability, integrity, and 
success as for the merchant. But 
does the public take the same pre- 
cautions as he? Observe his first 
step in arranging his establishment. 
He selects with the utmost caution 
those who are to be his clerks or his 
foremen. He promotes to those 


places none but such as have been 
proved under his own observation in 
minor offices—or as have comerecom- 
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mended to him by unimpeachable 
testimonials. He insists on not only 
the highest qualification in respect of 
ability, but at the same time the 
strictest integrity, and an irreproach- 
able moral character. He knows 
better than to commit his capital or 
his professional reputation to persons 
on whose uprightness he cannot en- 
tirely rely. The public, on the con- 
trary, proclaims that it is indifferent 
about private character—and pays 
the penalty of its indifference. 

Of the fallacies which mislead this 
our age, none is more deplorable than 
the doctrine that a man may possess 
two characters—one public, the other 
private. In the latter, he may be a 
voluptuary, a scoffer, a deceiver, 
grasping, selfish, disloyal; while in 
the former he is great, patriotic, and 
honest. He may be unfaithful in 
that which is little, yet scrupulously 
trusty in that which is great. Con- 
sequently a bad reputation in private 
life is no bar to public advancement. 
Complain that a statesman’s moral 
standard is low, or his life disreputa- 
ble, and you will be laughed at for 
your objection. Yet, when the cor- 
rupt tree brings forth corrupt fruit, 
the public thinks itself at liberty to 
complain of its ill-fortune. Is the 
complaint just, O reader? Would 
you, in your small principality, set 
over your larder or your wine-cellar 
one of whose sobriety and honesty 
you are not well assured? Would 
your grocer, think you, leave the key 
of the till with his idle apprentice ? 
A first-rate charioteer who drinks, 
an incomparable valet who robbed 
his last employer, what chance have 
they of getting places? The truth 
is but too clear—we are fatally in- 
different to our greatest public in- 
terests. While the consequences of 
our indifference are apparent—while 
we are actually suffering loss or dis- 
grace, or smarting under failure, we 
call heaven and earth to witness the 
roguery and incapacity of our ser- 
vants; but the grievance once past, 
we relapse into our torpor, till roused 
by a succeeding calamity. Now, as 
we before hinted, it is not while there 
is urgent call for action in a depart- 
ment that it ought to be reformed. 
The intervals of repose are the 
per occasions for calmly and patiently 
searching defects, and applying re- 
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medies. For placing our depart- 
ments on a proper footing, now, and 
not the heat of the war, is the right 
time. 

Let it not be said, as opposed to 
these suggestions, that stgtesman- 
ship, like every other craft, requires 
a training, and that the departments 
of the State must be headed by men 
who have learned the arts of govern- 
ment and diplomacy. We admit that 
it should be so; but we will not in- 
sult our countrymen by conceding 
that the admission involves the con- 
tradiction of our design. We only 
stipulate that, in addition to, and 
before, other qualifications, irre- 
proachable moral character shall be 
insisted on in our rulers. And 
heaven forbid that it be true, that a 
dozen men of unimpeachable honesty, 
and, at the same time, equal to the 
profoundest requirements of state- 
craft, cannot be discovered among our 
immense population. The most re- 
cent invention—the Electric Tele- 
graph for instance—is no sooner dis- 
covered, than men are found suffi- 
ciently skilled and trustworthy to 
work it for the benefit of others. And 
why should government present a 
difficulty which is found in no other 
science? For our own part, we 
would rather trust a conscientious 
man, somewhat unpractised in his 
craft, than the cleverest knave that 
ever handled red tape. But it is un- 
necessary to consider the alternatives. 
Let the country but give the proper 
encouragement, and the proper call, 
and the men will be forthcoming. 

Let us not be told that our idea is 
utopian; and that the attempt to 
supersede practised rulers by sages 
and saints, has ever demonstrated 
the impotency in practical life of 
wisdom and piety. We fully admit 
that your statesman should be a 
practical man, and man of the world. 
Of all classes of the community, we 
should expect that the higher and 
wealthier is, for obvious reasons, the 
most likely to furnish the right men. 
We maintain that we have required 
nothing which is not analogous to 
the requirement of all private under- 
takings, and that the dispensing with 
these qualities, not the insisting on 
them, forms the anomaly. We have 
not now the right men, because the 
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country has never insisted on having 
them. Far from resisting the will of 
the nation, when expressed in that 
unmistakable tone which shows it 
to be in earnest, our statesmen have 
shown themselves, to a faulty extent, 
supple and Protean. They mould 
themselves and their opinions to any 
forms which the popular fancy for 
the moment prescribes. Let there be 
a determined call for upright men, 
and not only will the really virtuous 
come to the front, but those will 
assume virtues who have them not, 
Palmerston will bid for the favours 
of Britannia as Tribulation Spintext, 
and Lord John, heedless of lithotomy 
and naval tactics, will appear as 9 
miniature Saul, breathing out threat- 
enings, and denouncing the unre- 
generate through his nose. Thought, 
discussion, and combination, on the 
part of the nation are, we feel per- 
suaded, all that are needed to effect 
this great object. The nation as 
suredly has the power if it has but 
the will. That its decree is irresis- 
tible, was made apparent when the 
aforesaid Lord John made himself 
obnoxious in the spring of 18565. 
His colleagues, guilty as himself, had 
not the manliness to fall with him, 
or the power to rescue him; his own 
particular supporters forsook him; 
there was no appeal from the na 
tional verdict, and over the side he 
went, a Jonah for a sprat. Would 
that, instead of playing fast and loose 
with him, the country had inflicted 
condign punishment to avenge the 
outrage attempted on its common 
sense and its morality ! 

We would fain have you mark, 
kind reader, that when, in writing 
the foregoing, we have frequently 
used the terms “ people,” “nation,” 
and “Country,” we are far from in- 
tending that blatant and unrighteous 
section of our countrymen which 
generally arrogates to itself those 
titles. Our remarks touch a subject 
in which our whole population, from 
the illustrious lady on the throne to 
him that pasteth broadsides against 
a wall, are, and must be, interested. 
We appeal to no class, no estate, no 
profession. We perceive, as we think 
and hope, a dawn of unity and co- 
operation in the parts of our great 
body politic. Demagogues and im- 
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postors have passed into that limbo 
where 


“ — all who in vain things 


Built their fond hopes of glory or lasting 
. fame,” 


find their inevitable goal. The mighty 
disenchanter WAR has torn the veil 
from our eyes. He was a stern leech, 
but he has left us sane if debilitated, 
conscious if palpitating. God grant 
that from the nettle danger we may 
have plucked the flower safety ! 

So far have we considered Routine 
as ordained by ourselves; but, in 
order to regard profitably this or any 
other of our established methods, it 
is well to reflect on another Routine, 
not of our appointment, yet to which 
we are inevitably subject. In the 
scene which Mirza beheld when gaz- 
ing on the valley of Bagdat, we are 
all, perforce, actors; to ourselves is 
left only the choice, whether we will 
act heedlessly, or with a purpose. The 
Chinese sage described our passage 
in a few words,—“ They were born, 
they were miserable, they died.” 
And even our English translator of 
nature hath writ— 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.” 


We know little of Tartar tempera- 
ments; but of the immortal William 
we are sure that, when he wrote as 
above, he had on the previous even- 
ing forgotten his relation to all time, 
and abandoned himself to the ailure- 
ments of the hour, supping hearti- 
ly on over-fresh venison, and flush- 
ing his inspired gullet with plentiful 
canaries. The sentiments quoted 
were, we imagine, penned at early 
morn, under the influence of most 
depressing megrim. An hour later, 
after a dip in the Avon, and a cup 
of that excellent sherris, to which 
he has ascribed such invigorating pro- 
perties, he expressed himself, without 
doubt, in a more wholesome strain. 
None knew better than the said Wil- 
liam that each man has something 
appointed for him to do beyond strut- 
ting and fretting his hour upon the 
stage. He executed his own task in 
such sort, that as long as our Eng- 
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lish tongue shall endure, every reader 
of it will acknowledge a debt to him, 
Every citizen may do something 
(though, in many cases, but little) 
for the age, and for posterity. They 
who devote time and thought in any 
degree to public affairs, may profit- 
ably consider whether or not they 
are working to any great end. The 
consciousness of want of weight is 
not a sufficient excuse for an indi- 
vidual’s carelessness. Professor Fara- 
day, in expounding the supposed mys- 
tery of table-turning, asserted that, 
where many minds willed in concert, 
a muscular force, capable of generat- 
ing and maintaining rotation, was 
exerted, not only unknown to, but 
in spite of, the experimenters. Who 
can doubt that this is true in mo- 
rals, and that the mere direction 
of honest opinion proceeding from 
many, though each be of small esti- 
mation, may have an effect apparently 
magical? To nations not less than 
to individuals attaches the obliga- 
tion to work for the present and suc- 
ceeding generations—to leave the 
country to posterity better than they 
found it. We must do Britons the 
justice to say that they have for a 
century past manifested a disposition 
to mend the age. But their zeal has 
not been according to knowledge. 
Having no just and well ascertained 
aim themselves, they pinned their 
faith and gave their powers to 
schemers who had the assurance, the 
want of scruple, and the forensic 
ability to assume a leadership and 
to promise inordinately. One after 
another the attempts have failed. 
The leaders obtained notoriety, pa- 
tronage, riches; but, for the people, 
on whose shoulders the leaders were 
elevated, they had each time to en- 
dure disappointment, and betake 
themselves to another quack. The 
extent of the nation’s patience was 
astonishing. Instead of becoming 
more wary, she became more reck- 
less after every failure. At length a 
moral blindness seemed to smite her, 
and -her last pitiable exhibition was 
like Titania’s—infatuated by an ass’s 
head on the trunk of a weaver! 
Absurdity could stretch no farther; 
things appeared to have reached their 
worst, and they mend<d. Hearty 
shame for that last indiscretion, not 
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yet acknowledged but undoubtedly 
felt, together with the powerful tonic 
imparted by the war, seem to have 
at length indisposed the people for 
those partial and spasmodic move- 
ments in which they were but tools 
and dupes. Never did there appear 
combined so much caution, so little 
division, and so quiet a determina- 
tion. They appear to have taken 
their case into their own hands for 
rational treatment; and this encou- 
raging belief jt is which leads us, in 
all diffidence, to offer these comments 
and suggestions. 

Kemorseless Routine of Fate! How 
has it dealt with them who, in these 
latter days, have troubled the three 
kingdoms—who, during their periods 
of noisy notoriety, could command 
the shouts, direct the energies, and 
extract the money of their deluded 
followers? Wilkes, Hunt, Cobbett, 
O’Connell, Cobden! What memory 
have the dead left behind them; in 
_ what estimation is the living held? 

Of them it may with truth be said, 
that they did 


“Fret and strut their hour upon the stage, 
And then were heard no more.” 


Their mad denunciations, their un- 
blushing promises, their enormous 
misrepresentations, their subtile flat- 
teries, their professed devotion to 
their compatriots—what remains of 
all? The dead sleep in unnoted 
graves; the living has already out- 
lived his popularity. In his Bezonian 
arrogance he presumed to point his 
jeer at “the foremost man of all this 
world;” now not a pot-boy heeds his 
opinion. The mighty Duke is dead ; 
but he lives in the hearts and admira- 
tion of the world: his dog-faced re- 
viler lives, but only for contempt and 
mortification. To him the cloud of 
oblivion is swifter than the shadow 
of death. 

Sagacious reader, you have, like 
ourself, been accustomed, when in- 
direction or insufficiency has been 
observed in a branch of the Govern- 
ment, to see the blame sedulously 
thrown on some subordinate members 
of that branch, or on the mode of 
transacting its business. You have 
rarely or never known the disorder 
to be attributed to the Minister who 
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presides over it. You have always 
found the said Minister most ready 
and anxious to make changes at the 
base of his department to suit the 
public wish, after the evil has been 
discovered by those without; but 
you have never known him suggest 
improvements or changes prior to 
the discovery. Your impression is, 
that things might have gone on in- 
definitely in their old course as far 
as the Minister was concerned, al- 
though his readiness and anxiety to 
do something to quell the public 
dissatisfaction are quite captivating, 
We will take you, oh reader, into 
our confidence touching this matter, 
The Minister is but too glad that 
your suspicion and your indignation 
should be directed anywhither, save 
towards himself. He suggests or 
detects your erring imputation of 
blame, and, far from endeavouring 
to lead you back, smoothes the way 
that you may err farther. A clear 
perception of the case in yow would 
be destruction to Aim. If you must 
have a victim, he will take care to 
provide one,—but is on no account 
inclined to offer himself in that ca- 
pacity. You, nevertheless, if you are 
wise, will abandon the pursuit of 
small deer, whose destruction has 
never profited you, and select a higher 
quarry—to wit, the principal himself; 
at least you will see that the head 
is guiltless before you consent to 
transfer the blame lower down. We 
do not flatter ourself that these our 
remarks are profound; but we be- 
lieve that they are unusual. Applied 
to another subject they would be 
commonplace; but for some un- 
known reason our Government offices 
have always been considered inde- 
pendent of commonplace reasoning. 
Concede to us, however, this much: 
what you have taken the trouble to 
read, take the farther trouble to con- 
sider. With the utmost confidence 
we leave the case in your hands, and 
we hope, the next time we meet, to 
see you fighting gallantly against 
strong and saucy criminals in high 
places, and no to losing your 
rest, wasting your energies, and al- 
lowing yourself to be gulled, in the 
endeavour to lay a harmless bogle 
like Routing. 






















TuereE isa notion abroad,'not al- 
together unfounded, that the world 
will not willingly let a good book 
die. The world ought to know its 
own interests‘too well for that, and, 
far from willingly contributing to 
such a catastrophe, it frequently falls 
into the opposite extreme of main- 
taining the rickety offspring of weak 
or unsound brains in a kind of arti- 
ficial life by dint of coddling and 
puffing. Nevertheless, it sometimes 
happens that some rare spark of 
genius, either from appearing at an 
unpropitious juncture, or from con- 
taining in itself some element hostile 
to existence, or from some other un- 
toward cause, becomes extinct with- 
out having ever attracted the regard 
even of the discriminating few, far 
less of that immense court of judica- 
ture known as the reading public; 
and in its untimely end some sense, 
wit, or pathos, some images which 
might have occupied permanent 
niches in the language, or charac- 
ters that might have become familiar 
to our regard as personal friends, are 
lost to the world for ever. 

Nobody whose acquaintance with 
us is not (unfortunately for them) of 
considerable standing, would suspect 
that we had ever been a great read- 
er. A more utterly illiterate per- 
son than we have been for several 
years past does not exist, the various 
causes of which have followed each 
other in such dire and unrelenting 
succession as to assume the appear- 
ance of fatality. The first of these 
causes vas an idea which occurred 
to us that we could write a book, 
and which we immediately acted on, 
producing a work, of the religious- 
novel class, so full of passion and 
pathos as to set all the impression- 
able females in England weeping. 
One of these Niobes conceived such 
an attachment to the author that 
she opened a correspondence with 
us, and as she possessed consider- 
able charms of person and mind, we 
returned her passion with all the 
ardour of our impetuous tempera- 
ment. Hence arose obstacle the 
second in the way of our reading; 
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for what with receiving and return- 
ing love-letters, carving her name 
on walls, trees, and articles of farni- 
ture ; writing sonnets to her eyebrow, 
watching for her in shops and at 
street-corners, meditating deeply on 
what she had said to us at our last 
interview, and what we intended to 
say to her at the next.one; quarrel- 
ling from jealousy and making it up 
from love, and the like engrossing 
occupations—our leisure was so com- 
pletely monopolised that we remained 
utterly ignorant of all the most dis- 
tinguished publications of the day. 
Our attachment coming suddenly to 
an unfortunate termination—viz., the 
marriage of her we loved with an- 
other person—we resolved to seek 
consolation and oblivion in travel, 
and have left a record of our passion, 
in the shape of the letters H. H. (the 
lady’s former initials) on the tocador 
of the Alhambra, on a pillar of the 
temple at Belbek, on the Great Pyra- 
mid, and on a large iceberg at the 
mouth of Wellington Sound, where 
they were mistaken by a Polar navi- 
gator for a memorial of Franklin’s 
party. Returning quite cured, with 
the intention of making up our lee- 
way in literature, the war broke out, 
and our next age shifted into the 
soldier, “full of strange oaths, and 
bearded like the pard;” and through 
the whole campaign we never looked 
at any works except those published 
by Todtleben, which we perused dili- 
gently every day through the medium 
of a telescope. The result of this lon 

protracted abstinence from books is 
an utter distaste for reading, and we 
have pretty nearly made up our 
mind never to peruse anything more, 
except our own articles in the Maga- 
zine. Meantime we have, of course, 
fallen altogether behind the . 
Schools of religion and philosophy 
have sprung up, been discussed, op- 
posed, and supplanted, of the prin- 
ciples of which we are porse sar 
ignorant ; wonderful discoveries have 
been made, of which scarce the faint- 
est echo has reached our ears; and 
the greatest modern works of fiction 
—Macaulay’s History, Thackeray's 
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novels, and Dickens’s later serials— 
are as unknown to us as if they had 
been written in cuneiform characters 
on the walls of a Babylonian temple. 
So that in the field of modern litera- 
ture, far from being a match for 
people of our own class, we should 
be easily defeated by the least intelli- 
gent of those operatives whose minds 
have been enriched by cheap litera- 
ture, and by the addresses of Lord 
Carlisle, M. Kossuth, and other itine- 
rant lecturers. 

Though filled at present with this 
singular aversion to all printed mat- 
ter, we cling with all the constancy of 
a first affection to those works which 
had the love of our youth—and what 
a reader we were in our boyhood, 
childhood—nay, in our very infancy! 
There are some books the first per- 
asal of which we can by no effort of 
memory recall—a perfect acquaint- 
ance with them seems coeval with 
our birth. Between two and a half 
and three we remember meeting with 
a good many standard works for the 
first time: we were at that time a 
profound critic, and we distinctly re- 
member disliking, on artistic grounds, 
the catastrophe of the Yellow Dwarf, 
and demurring to the plot of For- 
tunatus ; while on the other hand, 
we considered (as we do now) Hop-o- 
my-Thumb, and Riquet with the Tuft, 
works of the highest genius. But, as 
we have said, there are some crea- 
tions which seem to us mixed up 
with a still more remote epoch in 
our literary life and opinions; we 
can no more remember our first 
knowledge of them than our first 
glance at our wet-nurse. Two will 
we mention dearer than the rest, one 
' ye every child has read) being 

e Arabian Nights ; the other (which 
very few men, women, or children 
have read), the History of John 
Decastro. 

It will perhaps be said that the 
deep undying regard we still enter- 
tain for this latter work is owing 
t the immaturity of our judgment 
when we first took a liking to it, 
and that our persistence in admiring 
ft is the obstinacy of a weak mind 
mnable to free itself from first im- 
pressions. To this we reply, first, 
that we were born a critic—there 
‘was no period of our history when we 
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did not think Doctor Watt a worthy 
noodle—and had Dickens’s works 
been read to us in the cradle, we 
should, in our first articulate syllables, 
have babbled the phrases of Pickwick, 
and expressed our utter disgust at 
Little Dorrit. Therefore we think 
of our infantile decisions with no less 
respect than a chancellor of the pre- 
sent day accords to the judgments of 
Burleigh. But another reason we 
have for believing that we are not 
blinded by early partiality is, that 
whenever we have quoted -some fa- 
vourite passage of Decastro to an ear 
and mind capable of appreciating it, 
applause has seldom failed to follow, 
Not easily shall we forget that sum- 
mer morning, in another hemisphere 
when, wandering through primev 

woods with the chosen friend of our 
youth, we for the first time spoke to 
him of the book we had long ago 
loved; and sitting beside him on one 
of the prostrate fathers of the for- 
est, while before us spread a painted 
carpet of lupins, trilia, and moccasin 
flowers, and through the pines flitted 
the yellow oriole, the scarlet tanager, 
like a spark of fire, the blue bird, and 
the gorgeous woodpecker ; while, too, 
the bells from a distant church rung 
in the ears of us two Sabbath-break- 
ing heathens,—we summoned from 
the past some of the scenes, char- 
acters, and passages of the well- 
remembered chronicle. The pleasure 
and sympathy he evinced formed 
another link in our friendship; fre- 
quently he recurred to the subject; 
and when, years after, we met again 
in England, he drew us, within the 
first five minutes of interview, to 
bookcase, and pointed exultingly to 
a row of volumes, lettered on the 
back, tHe History or Jonn Dkr- 
castro. We learned afterwards that 
the search of Japhet for his father, 
and of Oclebs for a wife, had been 
careless and desultory compared with 
the unresting eagerness with which 
he had sought these much desired 
volumes. He had microscopically 
inspected libraries; he had been re- 
garded as insane by unsympathising 
bibliopolists; he had buried himself 
in museums, and had frequented 
bookstalls; till at one of these latter 
he had secured the prize. Since then 
he*has frequently urged us most 
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movingly “to say a good word 
for Brother Bat” (John Decastro’s 
brother), much as if the said Bat 
were a real person under a cloud 
and desirous of obtaining some small 
situation under Government; and 
with this request—urged, too, by the 
prickings of our conscience—we now 
somewhat tardily comply. 

To begin at the beginning. Our 
first acquaintance with the book was 
episodical and fragmentary to an 
unusual extent, for we never remem- 
ber it otherwise than in _ perfect 
tatters. It had descended to us 
through a line of seniors, all of them 
professors of apprehension, as Beatrice 
would say—appreciators of humour 
and sense wherever met with—and 
who had so diligently perused the 
volumes, that backs, covers, and 
stitches had long since given way, 
and when we got hold of them, they 
were in the mutilated condition of 
the Elgin Marbles. Nevertheless, ex 
pede Herculem—a giant was visible 
in the scraps. The huge torso of 
Brother Bat, the grotesque linea- 
ments of Old Comical, the magnifi- 
cent proportions of Genevieve, all, 
though in ruins, told of power. But 
the annals were as fragmentary as 
the tale of Slawkenbergius—half the 
first volume, three-fourths of the 
third, and the whole of the fourth 
were wanting. To supply this much- 
to-be-deplored hiatus, we ransacked 
every corner of the house—cup- 
boards, garrets, closets, and lumber- 
corners were explored ; and when we 
lit upon a page or so, our soul 
burned within us, like Mr. Knight’s 
when he finds a stray leaf of an 
early copy of Hamlet, or an aged 
miser’s on discovering a five-pound 
note between the  long-neglected 
leaves of the family bible. Gradu- 
ally, and with enormous research, 
such as would have disinterred 
whole squadrons of winged bulls 
from the ruins of Nineveh—have 
deciphered all the arrowhead inscrip- 
tions in Assyria—and have discovered 
and put together the disjointed frag- 
ments of the Erebus and Terror, we 
completed three volumes of the his- 
tory; but the fourth had vanished, 
without leaving a wrack behind. 
Many years afterwards, at so late a 
period of our literary career as our 
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8 
third lustre, our parent, just setting 
out for London, asked us, like the 
beneficent fairy of a tale, to name 
some wish, that he might have the 
rg wees satisfaction of gratifying it, 
“ Bring us,” we said, “ O pater Aineas, 
the fourth volume of John Decastro,” 
—which we uttered in a half-sarcastic 
tone, as if we had been demanding 
the roc’s egg of Aladdin, the lost 
volumes of Pliny, or the end of 
Macaulay’s History. However, 
whether with or without the assis- 
tance of magical power, we know 
not, but the complete work was pro- 
cured by this pearl of parents, and 
for the first time we traversed it 
from title-page to colophon. The 
title-page we transcribe, as being a 
quaint index to the work :—The His- 
tory of Mr: John Decastro and his 
Brother Bat, commonly called Old 
Crab. In four volumes. The Merry 
matter written by John Mathers ; the 
grave by a Solid Gentleman. Lon- 
don: Printed for T, Egerton, White- 
hall—i815. After which the reader 
knows as much about the origin, 
authorship, and history of the work 
as we do. 

To the lover of art in literature the 
plot of the book will appear partly tri- 
vial, partly preposterous. The merits 
which we imagine we perceive, and 
to which we mean to direct attention, 
are the style—quaint, direct, and 
thoroughly English; the humour, 
racy, genial, and Rabelaisian ; and 
the characters, grotesque, yet clear 
and individual, and conveying a vivid 
idea of reality through a wildly and 
wilfully exaggerated: medium, like 
the Wellington, Peel, and Brougham 
of Mr. Punch. Possessing such 
claims to attention as these, we have 
often wondered at the obscure des- 
tiny of the book; marvelling what 
offence against the gods had eaused 
it to be eonsigned to oblivion ; till 
one day the reason was suddenly 
revealed to us. The maiden of our 
love—our own Musidora—was laugh- 
ing, with the light musical laughter 
that belongs to her; sweeter to our 
ear than the song of the wren, over 
a volume she had lit on in the an- 
tique library we both frequent. Thus: 
distracted, for a moment, from the 
grave pursuits that incessantly en- 
gross us, we looked up, and, stealing: 
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gently behind her to see what pleased 
our beloved, we saw it was Decastro. 
Now, though our uniform practice is 
to share with Musidora whatever 
diverts us, thus quadrupling our 
pleasure, yet somehow we had never 
introduced this book of our affections 
to her notice; and the same instinct 
which we had then acted on, induced 
us, now, gently to draw the volume 
away. She looked up at us with 
some wonder in those eyes, where 
still lingered the light of laughter, 
till we whispered in her ear that 
we would rather she read no more ; 
that perchance some wild witticism 
or rough jest might pain her or bring 
a blush to her cheek ; and Musidora, 
ever docile, submitted without a sigh. 
But at the moment flashed across us 
the reason why all this fun and sense 
and humour have failed to secure po- 
pularity. The author has some other 
uliarities, in common with Rabe- 
ais, besides his humour, and the fas- 
tidious, not to say squeamish, taste of 
our times rejects all pleasantry in 
which there is any tincture of impro- 
priety. He was, we doubt not, some 
bold unconventional spirit, careless of 
forms, impatient of restraint—a plain 
blunt man, who spoke right on—in- 
different as to whose corns he trod 
on; and therefore, though the moral- 
ity of the book is perfectly unim- 
peachable, yet we doubt not the 
breadth of the humour has caused it 
to be utterly ignored by the “ damned 
disinheriting countenance” of modern 
decorum. All we can do, then, for 
our old friend, under these circum- 
stances, is what a man would do if 
some virtuous sage and humourist, 
who had known better days, but 
whose not over clean linen now, in 
his misfortunes, glimmered through 
the looped and windowed raggedness 
of his raiment, were to claim admis- 
sion to his drawing-room—to patch 
him up, and, throwing a decent veil 
over his nakedness, to present him to 
the public. But we must remind the 
reader of what we said of the wild 
and wilful exaggeration of the paint- 
ing. The writer always takes the 
shortest way. to be graphic, and, if 
he finds that a stroke of caricature 
answers his purpose, he dashes it in 
broadly. But for this caution, some 
anatter-of-fact reader, with too much 
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of the Solid Gentleman about him to 
fall readily into the Vein of Ola 
Comical, might fancy the writer 
occasionally insane, and consider us, 
the sponsor, as mad as our eccentric 
godchild. 

The first chapter begins thus:— 
“ How Mr. Decastro had a great 
Fortune, but too little Money.” Now, 
we gather from the preface that the 
design of the book is to reprimand 
the extravagance of the epoch in 
which it appeared—that is, forty years 
ago; and it therefore very properly 
opens with a picture of the reckless 
sencwre of Mr. and Mrs. Decastro. 

ut 

“ His brother Bartholomew, a man of 
a sour turn, and upon that account 
called Otp Cras, was one of another 
kidney; he had a little fortune and too 
much: so they did their best to keep up 
that variety which makes this world go 
very pleasant. Now be it known, that 
Old Crab took his brother’s rents and 
paid his bills for him as far as money 
went, and no further, and that for a ver 
good reason. ‘Brother John,’ tind 
Old Crab one day to him, in a loud 
voice, ‘ thou’rt outrunning the constable.’ 
‘Outrunning the devil! brother Bat, 

uoth he. ‘No,’ quoth Old Crab, ‘not 
the devil, but the constable: to outrun 
the devil will be no such easy matter: 
you will get his claws on your back one 
day, if you have not a care: you and 

our gang have been kickirg up a fine 
dust here in London, this last year, with 
your balls, cards, and fiddles, and the 
devil knows what—I can’t pay your 
bills.” | ‘Can’t pay my bills, Bed 
Bat!’ said Mr. Decastro, with a great 
stare. ‘No,’ quoth Old Crab, rising 
upon his toes, as his manner was, as if 
he would fly at a man, ‘I can’t Pey your 
bills, I say; art deaf, John?’ ‘ Better 
be deaf than hear bad news,’ quoth he. 
‘ How stands the account, brother Bat?’ 
‘Five thousand pounds upon the wrong 
side, brother John.’ Upon which Mr. 
Decastro doubled his fist, gave a great 
knock upon the table, and swore seven 
great oaths that came out of his mouth 
as if he had taken an emetic: we would 
set the oaths down if we were not afraid 
to raise the devil, and frighten the old 
ladies. ‘Don’t you swear sometimes, 
brother John ?’ quoth Old Crab?‘ I never 
swore an oath in my life, brother Bat.’ 
‘No!’ quoth Old Crab, ‘ what d’ye- 
call G—d d— my blood?’ ‘An un- 
guarded expression,’ quoth Mr. Decas- 
tro, and fell to swearing again worse 
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than before. ‘brother John,’ quoth 
Old Crab, coming in between the claps 
of thunder, ‘hard words pay no bills; 
it were well if you could swear yourself 
out of debt, but that is no such easy 
matter: a word with you by-and-by 
upon swearing: in the mean time, a 
word upon your worldly matters; you 
have an income of twenty thousand 
pounds a-year; and cannot make both 
ends meet; the devil is in it if this be 
not enough to buy meat, drink, and 
cloth, for a man’s family, if he had a 
wife that bred like a rabbit :—you have 
only two children, brother John, and 
have got some gravel in your shoes 
already; you will get into jail, you 
blockhead.’ Mr. Decastro asked him, 
with an oath, if he got all the rents paid 
in the north, where his estates lay. 
‘Never made a better gathering, John,’ 
quoth Old Crab; ‘there was a little 
behind last time, but all’s paid up toa 
penny, and that’s more than your trades- 
men can say, the worse luck for them, 
brother John,’ ‘ You look at me as if I 
could help it, brother Bat; if there’s no 
more money the rascals must wait.’ 
‘But they will not wait, quoth Old 
Crab; ‘they say you're a young man, 
and it will do you good to stop you in 
time.” ‘They're devilish kind when 
their own interest lies in the way to 
serve a man; they will arrest me?” 
‘There are three of them that only wait 
to see me again, brother John, and if I 
come empty-handed they will put exe- 
cutions into your house; they bade me 
tell you so.’ ‘A civil message!’ said 
Mr. Decastro. ‘A civil fool’s head!’ 
quoth Old Crab; ‘I tell you I have got 
no more money, what am I todo? drive 
the disease from one joint to another ; 
borrow?’ ‘ What’s five thousand pounds 
to a man of my property? said Mr. 
Decastro ; ‘it is but the prick of a pin, 
though it smarted a little at first; 
borrow the money, brother Bat, and 
pay the scoundrels directly.’ ‘I have 
one it,’ quoth Old Crab; ‘it was but to 
return it if you did aot agree to it.’ 
‘Why didn’t you tell me so,’ said Mr. 
Decastro; ‘ what is the good of making 
a man fret?’ ‘Some bad liquors get 
better by fretting; I had a mind to try 
the experiment upon your constitu- 
tion,” quoth Old Crab. ‘Now, look 
you, brother John, I have promised to 
pay this money back again next year 
with five per cent. interest; so that will 
come upon the shoulders of the next 
year, it will add to the weight of the 
next year’s expenses—this by way of 
memorandum, be frugal,’ Old Crab 
was a parson, 80 a little preaching 
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came very well in character. ‘Brother 
John, said he, ‘you have got a sad 
trick of swearing—leave it off, it is vul- 
gar and wicked. ‘It may be vulgar,’ 
said Mr. Decastro, ‘but as to bein 
wicked, nobody knows what that wo: 
means but you parsons,’ ‘Dost know 
the reasonf’ quoth Old Crab. ‘No,’ 
said Mr. Decastro, ‘what is it?’ ‘ Be- 
cause, brother John, thou art an ass.’ 
‘You parsons,’ said Mr. Decastro, ‘tell 
men they are wicked, as doctors tell 
men they are sick, and sell as much 
nauseous stuff for the soul as they do 
for the body, to answer the same end, 
videlicet, to pick people’s pockets.’ ‘The 
more fool you, brother John,’ quoth 
Old Crab, ‘ to call in both the physician 
and the parson when you lay sick of a 
fever: but more of this another time. 
I leave London to-morrow for the north, 
80 give us thine hand, brother John: be 
careful;—and remember these words:’ 
upon which Old Crab took a bit of chalk 
out of his pocket, and wrote the follow- 
ing short. sentence upon a large maho- 
gany door, in letters big enough for a 
man to creep through, 

‘ Be Fruaeat,’ 
and, shaking hands with his brother 
John, left the room. 


“As soon as Old Crab was gone out 
of the room, Mrs. Decastro came into 
it, for she heard him go, and so might 
any who could hear a fae Sy thun- 
der; for his loud voice, his thick boots, 
and his heavy oaken towel, made alto- 
gether a monstrous noise. ‘ What is 
this?’ said she, looking at the chalk on 
the door. Upon which Mr. Decastro 
explained matters. ‘What a vulgar 
beast it is,’ said she, which compliment 
was meant for Old Crab. ‘I wish, 
my dear, you would get something in 
the likeness of a human being to do 

our business for you, and turn this 

uge bear out of the house,’ Old Crab 
was a man of vast stature. ‘Can you 
find an honest man, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Decastro, ‘ that will take all the trouble 
for nothing as brother Bat does? 
‘Well,’ said she, ‘I had rather pay and 
be cheated than be plagued with that 
great bear.’” 


Bat’s exhortation has, however, very 
little effect, for we find next year that 
“if Mr. Decastro had played the devil 
the year before, he had played the 
devil and his dam in the last; that is 
to say, he and his wife together, who, 
instead of making the memorable 
sentence which Old Crab had chalked 
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up on the drawing-room door the 
rule of their conduct—and a better 
was not to be seen upon the door at 
Delphos—had squirted money away 
like kennel water.” Old Crab lets 
him alone, and the creditors very 
soon come down on the spendthrift, 
who 

‘‘ Drew upon his banker like a dragon: 
at last he drew a bill which the banker 
could not answer, and for this reason, 
viz. he had no more money; so the 
man who came iast drew a blank, and 
he was not the only one. Mr. Decastro 
had not paid half what he owed before 
the cat was gone and her skin too, as 
folks say. It would have puzzled a 
wiser man than Mr. Decastro to pay a 
bill without money, so those whom he 
could not pay in money he paid in pro- 
mises; which is a sort of payment that 
is not in full of all demands. Now what 
Mr. Decastro had not in him people could 
not get out of him, so a great many of 
the civilest of his tradesmen—for the 
saucy ones came first—were forced to sit 
down gentlemen of the future tense, 
videlicet, those that shall or will be paid. 
Time ran on as fast as Mr. Decastro ran 
in debt, and brought round another year 
with all the encumbrances of the for- 
mer two upon its back added to its 
own. At Lady-day Old Crab came as 
usual, paid his brother’s rents into the 
banker’s hands, and left town without 
seeing him; he had already seen more 
than was good of him. When a man 
gets well into the mud, the exertion 
one uses to draw one leg up sinks the 
other still deeper than it was before ; 
this was Mr. Decastro’s case, for the 
first step he took when he got his 
money from the north was, to pay the 
civil men who had been so polite as to 
také promises instead of cash the last 
year; now when these were all paid 
there was nothing left for the saucy 
ones, who came about Mr. Decastro’s 
head and ears like a nest of hornets. 
Old Crab had an eye upon his brother, 
and knew how he was going on. 
‘Nothing will cure this crack-brained 
coxcomb but a good smarting,’ quoth 
he; ‘John is not in parliament this time, 
for the electors did not get drunk and 
of course did not choose him, so the next 
visit I pay him may be in jail.’ Petti- 
craft the lawyer told Old Crab how mat- 
ters went on from time to time.” 

Brother Bat, coming to town at 
Lady-day, finds his brother in a ter- 
rible state of mind, thinking himself 
utterly ruined. ‘Come into the li- 
brary,’ says Bat, ‘we shall have the 
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women here presently. I would have 
a little talk with you.’ Upon which 
Old Crab seized his brother by the 
arm, as a kite would a lark by the 
wing, and off he carried him, with as 
much ease into the library; when, 
having shut the door, he read him a 
lecture that lasted two hours, the 
subject of which was profligacy, athe- 
ism, and bad company.” Acting 
upon Bat’s advice, who had in vain 
tried to get him out of London, Mr, 
Deecastro calls his debts in, and “ his 
creditors came about him in a full 
gallop like a troop of horse, and 
charged him with their bills in a very 
gallant manner.” All they owed in 
the world lying “in mountains of 
paper on the table before them,” Mr, 
and Mrs. Decastro, both of them 
somewhat deficient in arithmetical 
knowledge, set to work to ascertain 
the ammount. , 


“They went to work again after dinner, 
and kept on summing until five o'clock 
the next day, when they came to a grand 
total which frightened them both out of 
their wits; for they had made it out that 
Mr. Decastro owed more money than 
would pay off the national debt. Mrs, 
Decastro wrung her hands; Mr. De- 
castro gave himself a dismal blow on the 
forehead, and they went to bed very well 
satisfied in one thing, viz. that the 
were ruined. The morrow happen 
to be Sunday, a day in which all trades- 
men’s shops, and books, and mouths 
are shut as far as business and money 
matters go, which made it a day of 
rest to Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, who 
thought they might as well sleep in 
their beds as at church, so they staid 
at home and slept soundly without the 
help of a sermon. This made Mr. De- 
castro fresh for the affairs of the next 
night, when he ow some things into a 
portmanteau in the middle watch, took 
a servant and a couple of horses, and 
rode out of the gayest city in the world 
as if it had been all on fire, leaving a 
note to inform Mrs. Decastro that he 
was gone on business into the north.” 


Mr. Decastro gallops away till he 
arrives at Oaken Grove, Old Orab’s 
farm in the north, which is close to 
the family estate and castle. Bat, 
though the elder brother, has been 
disinherited by his father in favour 
of John; and subsequently taking 
orders, lives at the rectory of Oaken 
Grove, and manages his farm. 
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“** Hide me, brother Bat, hide me from 
the world!’ says John, ‘for I am a beg- 
gat. At which words the poor gentle- 
man wept. Old Crab knew his brother 
to be in some very great mistake, but 
was willing to make the best of it, and 
said, ‘Look you, brother John, this comes 
of not taking my advice in time: if those 
words which I chalked up upon your 
door, some years ago, had been made the 
rule of your conduct, you had no cause 
to sit by my fireside with your stupid 
head between your knees sniv’ling like 
a blockhead.’ ‘Do not abuse a man in 
distress, brother Bat,’ said he, sobbing. 
‘O that you had never been disinherit- 
ed! OthatI had never come to the 
estates! I might have lived frugally, 
like you, upon a little, and never come 
to want and beggary!’—‘ Hold up your 
head, you fool, and answer me some 
questions: you have called in your 
debts, you say, and cast up all that you 
owe; what is the total?’ When Mr. 
Decastro named the sum, Old Crab fell 
a laughing. Mr. Decastro said it was 
inhuman to laugh at his miseries, how- 
ever he might deserve them all.” 


Old Crab, however, does not un- 
deceive him as to his exaggerated 
estimate of his liabilities, but thinks 
it better to leave him in error—and 
takes the opportunity, while he is in 
this state of alarm and despair, to 
“open a plan of works against his 
brother’s infidelity, and brought his 
artillery to bear upon his profligate 
and vicious life.” After some argu- 
ment— 

“*Upon my soul!’ said Mr. Decastro, 
‘T had no idea that these parsons had so 
much to say for themselves ;’ and began 
to think, and wisely enough, that it 
would be no disparagement to his abili- 
ties to be convinced by the same argu- 
ments, and believe in the same things, 
which a Newton, an Addison and a Locke 
had been convinced by, and believed in, 
before him. Old Crab now put some 
good books into his brother’s hands, 
which gave great furtherance to his ar- 
guments, and left him to meditate upon, 
and to digest, what had been said. He 
then set off for London, armed at all 
points, to meet Mr, Decastro’s creditors.” 


While Mr. Decastro is thus in the 
way to be converted to Christianity, 
his wife is in a very unpleasant posi- 
tion in her fine house in London, “ to 
whose relief Old Crab was coming, 
like a knight-errant, with all speed.” 
The knight-errant finds the dis- 
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tressed lady sitting with her children 
in very disconsolate mood, and “ bade 
her prepare to go back with him into 
the north, but she refused to leave the 
house.” However, Old Crab, being 

uite resolved to get her out of Lon- 

on, resorted to a very effectual ex- 
pedient. The house in London had 
once been a Lord Delamere’s, and 
had passed into Mr. Decastro’s hands 
for a play debt; and Mr. Decastro, 
to be revenged on Lord Delamere for 
a quarrel, had turned him and his 
children into the street. However, 
Lord Delamere was now a rich man, 
and Old Crab, who knew the story, 
offering him the refusal of the house, 
he re-purchases it. Mrs. Decastro, on 
learning this, falls into a terrible 
fright, for she expects, as she reason- 
ably might, that Lord Delamere will 
now revenge the injury. 

Old Crab and she have a very 
animated dialogue when they meet; 
but she gets very little comfort from 
him, as he insists on her leaving 
London forthwith. Her sister-in-law, 
Lady Budemere, coming in to con- 
dole with her, asks if she has not 
applied to Bat. .“I fell into an 
agony in his presence,” says Mrs. — 
Decastro, “and I might have kicked 
and sprawled about the floor in con- 
vulsions for anything he cared about 
the matter; he stood in the room 
like the statue of Hercules lean- 
ing on his club, and took no more 
notice of me than ifa great cat had 
squalled.” 

While poor Mrs. Decastro is thus 
expiating her extravagances in the 
purgatory of a house filled with 
workmen, taking down and packing 
furniture, and making ready for the 
new proprietor, and of which she 
has only three rooms left sacred to 
her privacy, Old Crab is settling 
with the creditors. One of these, 
Sir John O., who had lent Mr. De- 
castro four thousand pounds, is so 
nettled at the parson’s sarcastic treat- 
ment that he called him an imperti- 
nent rascal, and struck him a violeng 
blow on the head. 


“Tt was a little lucky for the baronet 
that Old Crab had left his oaken towel 
with his hat and his bundle of papers in 
the other room, though good fortune was 
not all on his side, for a doctor had come 
to visit a patient in the house and left 
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his hat and cane upon a chair at hand, 
seeing which, Old Crab seized Sir John 
O. by his collar, and gave him the doc- 
tor’s cane as long as it held out, and to 
the baronet’s cost it was a pretty tough 
one, and somewhat larger than a man’s 
two thumbs put together. Sir John was 
miserably beaten, for he could no more 
contend with a man of Old Crab’s vast 
strength and stature than he could with 
old Hereules, and was not a little glad 
to see the cane fly in pieces and get rid 
of the iron ferrule which armed its point 
like a thimble, and gave him a great 
deal of trouble. As soon as Old Crab 
found nothing to be left of the cane in 
his hand but the golden head and the 
silk ribbon, he let his victim go, and 
asked him if he had a mind to give him 
another knock on the pate?” 


Having accomplished the payment 
of the creditors to the satisfaction of 
all, Bat finds no difficulty now in 
getting Mrs. Decastro out of London, 
for she had had a terrible fright 
from hearing Lord Delamere in the 
house; and when Old Crab came 
thundering up the stairs to tell Mrs. 
Decastro the stage-coach was at the 
door, “she jumped into it with as 
much joy as if she could have jumped 
into Paradise.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Decastro (are you 
following us, reader? do you catch 
the humour of the thing?) was in a 
very perturbed state of mind at 
Oaken Grove, not entirely about his 
worldly affairs, for “though he had 
run away from all other creditors, 
conscience knocked at his door with 
a long bill;” and we find him one 
day in astate of great agony, partly 
from remorse at his ill-spent life, 
partly from grief at seeing his pater- 
nal woods and fields spread out before 
him, which he fancies are forfeited for 
ever, when Old Crab’s pretty little 
daughter Julia brings him the follow- 
ing letter :— 


“ Broruer JouN, 


“TI have paid all your debts, and set 
you clear of all the world: but it hath 

st you all you were worth in the 
south to do it: all the property in the 
north is still your own. A plank hath 
been saved out of the wreck, it is the 
furniture of your house in London—it 
is on the road to the north—I shall set 
out with your wife and family in three 
days’ time. —Yours, 

“ Bartnotomew Decastro.” 
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The same post which brings Mr, 
Decastro this comfortable news, also 
brings orders from Old Crab for ren- 
dering the castle fit for the reception 
of its owners. It is described as g 
magnificent old place, and, as Bat 
had taken care to keep it in repair, 
it is soon rendered commodious., 


“Matters were now prepared at the 
old castle for the reception of his family ; 
the beds were all warmed, rooms well 
aired, owls and jackdaws smoked out of 
the chimneys, toads as broad as a pair 
of bellows, and lizards as long as a man’s 
leg, had been driven out of the cellars, 
and the spiders had all notice to quit 
with a great broom at their tails, Mr 
Decastro’s dead stock had been come 
some time, and disposed of in their pro- 
rsd places under the eye and order ot 
1imself, and Mrs. B. Decastro, when 
the day came to bring the living. Now 
Mr. Decastro was walking, as usual, on 
the banks of the lake in a deep muse 
upon family matters, with more running 
in his head than was running out of it, 
his hat pulled over his eyes, his hands 
thrust into his breeches’ pockets, and 
his cane stuck in his left boot, when, all 
on a sudden, he ran against Old Crab, 
who took it into his head to stand still, 
seeing him a-coming, and put out an 
elbow to receive the momentum of his 
brother’s body. ‘How now, brother 
John? quoth he. ‘I have brought 
wee wife and family out of the south— 
10ld up thine head, man, and look the 
world in the face again—all’s paid, and 
your creditors kicked out of the crea- 
tion.’ Mr. Decastro was much affected 
at the sight of his brother, but we 
have not time to draw his picture, when 
bouncing upon Old Crab on a sudden 
made him feel just as if his heart was 
dipt in cold water. Shaking of hands 
and many thanks for services now pass- 
ed, and sundry questions upon divers 
matters.—“ What, is all mine in the 
north, brother Bat?” 

“ Old Crab. Every acre, John, and 
the old castle to boot—all’s sold in the 
south; but you will find bread and 
cheese here, and a good house to eat it 
in, if you have wit enough in your head 
to keep a good house over it, and know 
when you are well, I have just put 
your wife and family into the castle, 
and come out to look for you.” 

“ Mr. Decastro. Well, but how can 
this be, brother Bat? my wife and I 
made out the aggregate debt to be—— 

0. 0. A fool’s reckoning—and what 
else could be expected when two fools 
laid their heads together? I paid away 
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one hundred and ninety thousand pounds 
to redeem your body from your credi- 
tors, and your soul from the devil, J 
hope, at the same time, which is more 
to the purpose; for both were in a 
hopeful way, this running as fast into 
hell as that into a jail, and that they 
might both do at the same time and go 
‘the same way. 

“ Mr. D, Brother Bat, the talk which 
we have had together has made another 
man of me; I believe all that you have 
told me to be true, because I cannot 
prove it to be false; and I am apt to 
think it no very easy matter to deceive 
me: for, though books and I were never 
much acquainted, I never heard of a fool 
being born in our family. 

“0. OC. Peace be to the fools, John! I 
remember when your mother was 
brought to bed of an ass; and the way 
in which you have gone on for some 
years past puts no great addition to the 
wisdom of the family ; but you are come 
to be another man, you say; pray what 
sort of a gentleman is he? 

“ Mr. D. One of your own making, 
brother Bat, as far as opinion goes; I 
am brought over by your arguments 
to your creed; there is more in them, I 
will fairly own, than I ever expected to 
find, or | can gainsay, which weighs not 
a little with me; I have got my ca- 
techism by heart since you have been 
gone, can answer, any question in it, 
and understand both question and an- 
swer by the help of your litile book of 
explanations: in a word, I am become 
a Christian, and am willing to be con- 
firmed the first opportunity. 

“0. 0. All’s well if you hold in the 
mind, John; and you have been a stub- 
born piece of stuff:—be but as obstinate 
in the right as you were in the wrong, 
and you shall be made a missionary by 
order of Government to convert London 
to Christianity; and it is high time it 
were looked to before we send out 
another cargo of parsons to convert the 
savages, when there is so much work to 
be done at home, I can’t see what the 
plague can be expected in foreign parts 
when they have let the devil beat them 
upon their own dunghill. 

“ Mr. D, The conversion of the place 
is like to be put off for the present, if it 
waits till I come into it; for by the 
glory of the stars I'll never run my head 
into the smoke of it again, as long as the 
motion of my body lies under the direc- 
tion of my will. 

“0. O. I say again all’s well, brother 
John, if you hold in that mind; you 
have enough left here in the north, 
now all’s paid, to live like a nobleman 
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amongst your tenants, and keep up the 
eredit of the family ; the old mansion- 
house is never the worse for wear, and I 
am sure no gentleman needs be ashamed 
to live in it; it is a noble place, brother 
John, the more’s the pity the family 
should ever run away from it. 

“ Mr. D. When I leave it, brother Bat, 
you shall read the burial-service over 
my body; when I go out of it I'll go out 
of it with my heels foremost and a 
wooden suit upon my back. I'll go no 
more amongst the vipers and scorpions 
of the world : I have felt their teeth and 
venom in my flesh. If I go into London 
again, ram me into a cannon with a 
charge of gunpowder at my tail and 
shoot me into it. 

“0. C. I say again the third time, 
all’s well, brother John, if you hold in 
the same mind ; it is early days with you 
yet—time will try matters. Let us 
walk up to the castle; your wife and 
children will be glad to see you.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Decastro are now com- 
fortably settled in the old castle in 
the north, where the scene for the 
most part lies, considerably aston- 
ished at finding themselves so much 
richer than they expected. Mr. De- 
castro has, as we have seen, quite 
made up his mind never to venture 
back into the gay world, but he is 
not so confident of his wife’s firmness 
to resist temptation. He hits upon 
a notable plan to get her to join in 
his purpose. 

“A woman,” says he, “is like a 
weathercock ; if she goes stiff, a little 
sweet oil will sometimes do the busi- 
ness; we must oil her over when we 
meet, and see how matters will be; 
then a little breath of wind, perhaps, 
will turn her like the weathercock 
aforesaid.” In pursuance of this 
Machiavelian policy, he proceeds, at 
the first opportunity, to open a con- 
versation, in which he compliments 
her on her good sense—so much 
superior, he says, to his own, and of 
which the readiness with which she 
left London is a notable sign; pre- 
tends to believe that her fondness for 
pleasure was all assumed merel 
humour and indulge him; that she 
had ever been ready to contemn all 
fashionable follies; that, being now 
disgusted with his own folly, he will 
no longer tax her patience by drag- 
ging her into scenes so uncongenial 
to her, and which he has now resolved 
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to forsake: and ends by entreating 
her to help him in his efforts to 
become more worthy of such a wife. 
In fact, this shrewd deceiver practises 
the device known since Samuel Slick’s 
time as soft sawder; and with such 
success, that, at the conclusion of the 
dialogue, Mrs. Decastro, after accept- 
ing all the virtues he ascribes to her 
as a matter of course, retires into the 
drawing-room, “ with a face so full of 
smiles that you could not have stuck 
a@ pin in it anywhere without run- 
ning it into a smirk.” 

Mrs. Decastro finds it extremely 
irksome to act up to the virtuous and 
self-denying character with which her 
cunning husband has endowed her, 
and hankers to return to the scene 
of her former splendour; for, as Old 
Crab says, “it is impossible to wash 
all the dirt out of a mud-wall.” 


“The tables and chairs were now all 
set in their places at the castle, and 
everybody knew where to look for 
salt, and where to find the mustard; 
the old women were put to scrub floors 
and wash dishes; and when Mrs. De- 
castro rang her bell, a butler, or a fine 
footman in a superb livery, made his 
appearance, and waited her commands ; 
and as for Mr. Decastro, his moulting 
time was over, and he looked sleek and 
spruce all in new feathers. Mrs. De- 
castro had poked her nose, at least 
three times over, into every crack and 
corner of the castle, stared at the 
magnificent towers without, and the 
grand painted ceilings within, until her 
eyes ran with water. As soon as the 
newness of the old castle was a little 
rubbed off, Mrs. Decastro began to grow 
restless in the midst of grandeur. What 
is the good of a fine thing, if one cannot 
show it to another? She began to want 
sadly to see company again, for here 
was no soul but Old Crab and his wife, 
and little Julia, her husband, the two 
boys, and young Genevieve. Poor 
woman! she was like to be moped 
to death! and, what was worse, was 
afraid to own it, for her husband had 
plied her so closely with doses of adula- 
ie: that she was quite sick of her 

virtues. Mrs, Decastro had been 
blown into such high latitudes by her 
husband’s praises, that she could have 
been glad at times to have got safe 
back again, with all her heart: she 
found it very troublesome to be very 
good and very excellent, and to be 
made a goddess ; it put such a restraint 
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upon her, that she was forced to be 
better than she used to be, at times, to 
save her credit, though she was willing 
to make her husband’s words good, at 
as little expense as possible. She was 
ashamed to say that she was dull at Oaken 
Grove, or show any discontent, be- 
cause such a sensible woman as she 
was forsooth, had too many resources 
in herself to stand in need of those 
toys, playthings, and fiddle-faddles that 
took up the time and attention of wo- 
men of inferior minds—she would not 
have gone to a ball, if she had come 
within hearing of the fiddles, not she— 
no—she was put far above all such giddy 
childish trifles; she was made too 
wise to regard these things; she was 
not as other women were; she had put 
her sex under her feet; she had too 
much vanity not to be very good ; too 
much pride not to be a piece of excel- 
lence. Now she could have been very 
glad to have got all these fine things for 
nothing, but the pity of it is that the 
finer everything is the more it unluckily 
costs us. Mrs. Decastro could have 
been glad enough to have stood above 
others, and kept the precedence which 
her husband gave her, but she did not, 
and for this reason, viz. because she 
could not. Some good, however, came 
of those evil means which Old Crab con- 
demned; she took it into her head to come 
to chureh to shore up the reputation of 
being both wise and good, since the wisest 
and best people of all ages have ever 
been the most religious.—Mr. Decastro 
was got at his old work one day, making 
his wife some fine compliments, when, 
having had tickling enough to serve for 
once, she put a finger into one of her 
hashend’s beiten-holte, and hooking him 
to her, spoke as follows: ‘My dear, your 
brother Bat said in his sermon last Sun- 
day, that it was very wicked to have 
store of good things and keep all to our- 
selves. This was certainly intended as a 
hint to us who have store of good things 
and keep all to ourselves. Now in regard 
to the pleasures and amusements of the 
giddy and the loose, you very well know 
how much I am above them, and how 
little I set by them, but charity for- 
bids that we should have much and 
none be the better, for so your brother 
Bat held forth in the pulpit. We 
have magnificent rooms, but ene’ 
comes into them. We have cellars fu 

of fine wines, but nobody comes to 
taste a glass. We have a grand park 
full of fine deer, but nobody comes to 
eat a bit of venison. We have a train 
of fine footmen, that are paid to view 
their persons in the looking-glasses. 
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We have a butler and an under-butler 
that have nothing to do : things standing 
in this posture, what are we doing but 
wasting those things which others would 
be happy to partake in the enjoyment 
of? What is avarice but the worst sort 
of waste? What is griping all to oneself 
but avarice? What is charity but a 
distribution? What is generosity but 
calling our friends about us, and tasting 
the good things which heaven has given 
us together? What is charity but a 
duty? What generosity but a virtue? 
If 1 am to live in the middle of a great 
wood here, I must beg to make a few 
conditions.’ ‘Name them, quoth Mr. 
Decastro. ‘A few friends,’ quoth she— 
‘Granted,’ quoth he. ‘That the boys 
be bred in the world, quoth she— 
‘Hum,’ quoth he. ‘ The boys are young 
at present, but when birds-nesting time 
is over with them, what can they find 
to do in a wood/—If I am invited to a 
friend’s house, though it be in London, 
Imust have leave of absence for two or 
three months in a year.’ ‘Granted,’ 
quoth he. ‘ Four horses to my carriage ?” 
‘Granted, quoth he, ‘Be allowed the 
same for pin-money asusual?’ ‘Granted,’ 
quoth he. ‘ Well, but the boys?’ quoth 
she. ‘What of the boys? quoth he. 
‘Send them to a public school,’ quoth 
she. ‘Send them to the devil,’ quoth 
he. ‘The devil will find them out in 
private, as well as in public,’ quoth she. 
‘Hum,’ quoth he, and ‘Hah!’ quoth 
Old Crab, who had just come into the 
room unobserved; ‘you have set up 
your wife for an idol, so come down 
upon your knees and worship her, you 
great blockhead!’ ‘ You will run all 
risks of my taking your advice?’ said 
Mr. Decastro to his, wife. ‘I will, 
quoth she—‘ all the merit of the thing, 
if it turn out well, being mine.’ ‘And 
all the blame,’ quoth he, ‘if the thing 
turn out ill, being yours also? ‘Well,’ 
quoth she, ‘but whose fault is it to 
be, if you are no judge, if my advice 
should be taken?’ ‘Jf the thing turn 
out well,’ quoth he, ‘ you will have all 
the merit of the advice; but if ill, am I 
to have all the blame for acting upon 
it? ‘Come,’ quoth she, ‘we had best 
leave no stones to break windows, we 
will share and share alike.’ ‘ But,’ 
quoth he,‘ you will not blame me if the 
thing turn out ill, because I took your 
advice? ‘Neither, quoth she, ‘if it 
turns out well shall you carry all the 
merit—at all events the merit of the 
advice will be mine.’ ‘It needs must,’ 
quoth he, ‘ as well as the blame, if mat- 
ters come wrong, be yours also. Look 
you, my dear, | have a right of choice to 
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do as I please, you know, you must needs 
lay that down: well, you give advice 
—I take it or refuse it as I will—if I 
take it and it falls out ill, you have the 
blame of the ill advice, and I the blame 
for taking it. If I take it and it fall 
out well, [ have the merit of taking it, 
and you the merit of the good advice.’ 
‘Come,’ quoth she, ‘I'll risk my share, 
take it.’ Mr. Decastro did so, and soon 
afterwards ordered his carriage, and 
wheeled off his seed to Eton College.” 


Upon this comfortable under- 
standing, Mr. and Mrs. Decastro jog 
pleasantly on, and leave the stage to 
newer actors; retiring altogether 
behind the scenes, with the exception 
of one little episodical farce which 
they play, amusing enough, but too 
long to transcribe; and Old Crab, 
though making frequent appear- 
ances, is no longer so prominent a 
personage as before. 

And now one of the most singular 
characters in the book is introduced, 
viz. John Mathers, commonly called 
Old Comical; being no other than 
the John Mathers who appears on 
the title-page as the inditer of the 
merry matter contained in the book; 
though how he comes to figure in 
the double capacity of author, and 
one of the dramatis persona, is a 
mystery which is not explained. 
Old Comical, returning home from 
the University of, Gottingen, where 
he has been bred, finds that his elder 
brother has succeeded to the whole 
property, while he is disinherited, or 
at least said to be so. However, he 
takes the matter very philosophi- 
cally, for he “sat down under a 
hedge and wrote a song, and, beg- 
ging a bit of board of a Mg ogee 
being asked to pay for it, he put 
three legs in it, and mounting the 
stool, sung the carpenter his ballad, 
The carpenter was very well satisfied 
with the song, and suffered Old 
Comical to depart in peace.” This 
ballad subsequently stands him in 
good stead, assisted by the effect of 
his singular aspect, which is thus, 
described :— oad 


“He was so deeply marked by the 
small-pox that his face looked like a red 
honey-comb, so deeply pitted that a 
towel was of little use to him; and, being 
a neat man, he used to clean his face 
with a brush, which very much increased 
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his natural floridity. Old Comical was 
as bald as a doll, and his pate was seam- 
ed and lined all over with a map of the 
roads: his eyes were dark blue, clear 
as crystal and very fine, one of which 
he almost always kept shut, like one 
taking aim, so he passed with many 
for a man of one eye, till he convinced 
them of their mistake by a sudden 
stare which had such oddity in it as 
made people laugh; he had a very 
wide mouth, and throat, so that when 
he laughed one might almost see what 
he had in his stomach.’ 


After a series of extraordinarily 
facetious adventures, Old Comical 
arrives at Oaken Grove. 


‘« As people in decay run the farthest 
from those places wherein they shone 
the most in their better days, so Old 
Comical ran out of the south directly 
into the north, and after begging, bal- 
lad-singing, and stealing by turns, he at 
length came to the ferry at Oaken 
Grove: and dangling the horn in his 
hands which hung on the fore not 
knowing what well to make of it, put it 
to his mouth at last, and blew it with all 
his might. The ferryman unchained his 
boat at the accustomed signal, and when 
he arrived at the opposite shore, called 
Old Comical an impudent scoundrel, and 
asked who was to wait on him? Old 
Comical humbly begged pardon, and a 

enny, of the ferryman, and said, had he 
tours the uses of the horn, he had 
sooner heard the devil blow it than he: 
the ferryman, struck with the oddity of 
Old Comical, gave him a penny, and 
forgave him his trouble, and Uld Comi- 
cal offering some ballads to sale, the 
ferryman bought sixpenny-worth of Old 
Comical’s poetry. Upon which, ‘Is 
there any charity,’ quoth he, ‘to be 
found on the other side of the water?’ 
The ferryman, who loved fun and drol- 
lery, upon this took Old Comical into 
his boat and landed him on the opposite 
shore : telling him that nobody lived in 
the old castle, but he would perhaps get a 
platter of broken meat at Mr. Decastro’s, 
describing a farm-house situated on the 
left hand of it. Upon hearing the name 
of Decastro, Old Comical called to mind 
his old friend and fellow-student at the 
University in Germany, but not much 
expecting tofind him there, he mounted 
his stool at the door, and began to sing. 
Old Crab, who was then at dinner with 
his wife in his little parlour, hearing 
Old Comical’s voice, turned his head, for 
he sat with his back to the window, and 


seeing a beggar upon a stool, began to 
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scold his wife for encouraging a pack of 
ragged rascals at the farm. ‘TI should 
be very sorry,’ ‘quoth she, ‘to do any- 
thing to displease you,’ when a trillo 

from Old Comical threw her into con: 
vulsions. It was quite impossible to 
hear Old Comical sing two verses with- 
out laughing, and though Old Crab held 
it out much longer than his wife, assoon 
as Old Comical came to a fine shake, 
Old Crab burst out into aloud peal; and 
Old Comical, who saw how matters were, 
followed him up with another quaver, 
when Old Crab was fain to roar out, 

‘this is a pleasant scoundrel !'— Come? 
said Mrs. B. Decastro, ‘I think he de- 
serves some broken victuals,’ and know- 
ing the usual cast of Old Crab’s coun- 
tenance when he would assent toa thing, 

she poured some broken victuals and six- 
pence, by way of sauce to them, into Old 
Comical’s wallet; whereupon poor Old 
Comical, who had not eat a morsel that 
day, sat down upon a stone at the door, 
and it did Old Crab’s heart good, and his 
wife's too, to see how heartily he ate his 
breakfast. Old Crab was now going forth 
to his business on his farm, when star- 
ing at Old Comical as he sat at meat, he 
knew his face in an instant, for it was not 
very possible for any who had once seen 
Old Comical’s countenance ever to forget 
it: and Old Comical as soon discovered 
the face of his old fellow-student: each 
stared at the other like a post, and fora 
very good reason, because a post has no 
eyes. ‘What, Mathers!’ quoth Old 
Crab, ‘ where the plague dost thou come 
from?’ ‘Hold hard,’ quoth Old Comical, 
‘and I'll tell you,’ He then gave a brief 
account of himself, and his wretched situ- 
ation, which did not fail to make an im- 
pression upon such a heart as Old Crab’s, 
who took Old Comical by the collar and 
hauled him into his house in such a 
rough manner that if it happened a little 
more to the southward Old Comical 
would not have been much at a loss to 
guess some reason for it. As soon as 
Old Crab had brought him into a little 
chamber he showed him some old clothes, 
and bade dress himself as well as he 
could, out of the best he could find, and 
stay till he returned in the evening: this 
he did, and when Old Crab came home 
at night, he found Old Comical fast 
asleep by his. kitchen fire, with his 
head upon his stool and a great volume 
of ballads for his pillow. It now only 
remains to be said in this place, that 
ever since that day Old Comical has 
lived with Old Crab, who, after a due 
course of instruction, made him his 
bailiff, and a bailiff of greater penne | 
and integrity never existed than Ol 
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Comical, as what remains to be said of 
him will show.” 


We have no intention of following 
through its mazes the thread of the 
story, which, besides being in itself 
not particularly interesting, and lat- 
terly altogether extravagant, pro- 
ceeds in such an odd desultory 
fashion, halting for a few chapters, 
then leaping forward with an im- 
mense bound, then back again with 
a great jerk into a former generation, 
and pursuing altogether such a zig- 
zag, devious, erratic course, that one 
might as well try to give a resumé 
of the plot of Tristram Shandy. If 
two people wanted to read the book 
at the same time, one of them might, 
without losing anything, begin with 
the second volume, and read alter- 
nately backwards and forwards— 
a method which, as already stated, 
we were ourself forced to pursue. 
It is the quaint sense, the quaint 
humour, and the quaint characters, 
that give the book its value; and 
as we hope the reader has by this 
time a great regard for Old Crab, 
with his surly good nature—his rude 
massive integrity—his rough man- 
ners and his fine heart—his good 
principles and his bad language—we 
will now extract a scene in which 
his visit to his Aunt Biddy (a highly 
diverting old person) forms a toler- 
ably complete episode, though it has 
very little to do with the story. 


“How busy Old Crab was at this 
time! for what with setting his brother- 
in-law Lord Budemere’s house in order, 
and darning his estates, and making his 
aunt Biddy’s last will and testament, 
he scarce hes on what hand to turn 

im. 

“Old Comical was smoking his pi 
over his toast and ale and nutmeg in 
the porch at the farm. ‘John!’ quoth 
Old Crab, ‘come for orders:’ forasmuch 
as it may be remembered that Old 
Comical was Old Crab’s bailiff and clerk 
of the parish, and said Amen to all Old 
Crab said in church o’ Sundays— ‘John!’ 

uoth Old Crab, ‘come for orders.’ 

hereupon Old Comical made his ap- 
pearance in Old Crab’s little parlour 
with his brown jug in one hand—what! 
leave such precious liquor all: alone in 
the Leper ras his brown jug in one 
han , and his pipe in one corner of 
his mouth, and his wig turned bush for- 
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wards to keep the flies off his forehead, 
‘Master,’ quoth Old Comical, with his 
pipe stuck in his face, ‘hereamI,’ Old 
Comical smoked a long-tailed pipe in 
summer; forasmuch as the vapour, com- 
ing through a long vein, came cooler 
into his mouth, but the aforesaid Old 
Comical smoked a short pipe in winter 
to keep his nose warm, which hung over 
the bow] thereof with a purple chilblain 
at the end of it, for the frost snapt at 
Old Comical in winter time as if it would 
bite his nose off: ‘Master, quoth Old 
Comical, ‘here am I.’ ‘John, quoth 
Old Crab, ‘I am called into Northam 
tonshire to make my aunt Biddy’s will, 
for she hath taken into her head she 
may die, it appearing by the Register, 
here, that lies on the table, that she is 
ninety years of age: this paper contains 
orders for what I would have done in 
the farm, and this purse money to pay 
the men for three weeks; bid the carter 
give Old Crop a good feed of corn, I 
shall set out for Northamptonshire to- 
morrow morning; take these three seér- 
mons to Dr. Rosybottom, and tell him 
to serve my church three Sundays. A 
word with you, John: if you cannot 
sing psalms without making such faces, 
you shall sing no more; you have set 
the people a-laughing these two last 
Sundays: if you cannot sing psalms 
without serewing your confounded jaws 
about in such a manner, you shall not 
~ at all, but sit still in your desk 
and let others sing—twisting your chaps 
about as if you did it on purpose to 
disturb the congregation.’ ‘Look you, 
master,’ quoth Old Comical, ‘I sing 
with my quid in my mouth, and that 
is the cause thereof; the tobacco lies 
quiet enough in plain singing, but when 
I come to a shake the quid dances 
about like a devil’ Old Crab said 
that he was not at all pleased with 
Old -Comieal’s behaviour at church, 
and if he would not behave better in 
it, he could order the church-wardens 
to put him out of it, and disgrace him 
in the presence of the congregation ; 
subjoining, that if he found no better 
return for the clerkship which he had 
given him than turning the ms into 
ridicule, and setting folks a-laughing in 
church, Old Comical should be turned 
out of that too as well as the church, 
and another take his office. 

“Now it came to pass that the next 
morning at four oclock Old Crab 
mounted Old Crop at the upping stock 
at the house door ; whereupon he smote 
the.old mare with his oaken towel, and 
off trotted Old Crop with Old Crab and 
his saddle-bags. 
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“Now, upon the arrival of Old Crop 
and Old Crab at Skeleton House, for 
that was the name of his aunt Biddy’s 
palace, he found the old lady’s carriage 
at the door, and her already dressed in 
her best tackle to go toa ball. Now 
at the time the clock struck ten, and 
the cock had been upon the perch 
an hour: ‘Aunt Biddy,’ quoth Old 
Crab, after the usual ceremonies of 
salutation, ‘1 am come to make your 
will; and cast thereupon his eye over 
a gay knot of artificial flowers stuck 
with an air into the old lady’s cap. 
‘He, he, nephey,’ quoth the frisky old 
lass with a smile, ‘it will be time 
enough for that to-morrow, I am going 
to a dance in the neighbourhood :’ when, 
giving her people orders to take care of 
Uld Crab and Old Crop, the old lady 
stept into her carriage with a little more 
alacrity than her aged limbs could well 
afford, that complained in half-a-dozen 
loud cracks that they were in no such 
skipping humour. Old Crab sucked up 
his cheeks at the gay old lady, who scut- 
tled into her coach too quickly to leave 
him any time for a reply. The next 
morning at breakfast, ‘Aunt Biddy,’ 
quoth Old Crab, ‘d’ye mean to dance 
into your grave with a tabor and pipe? 
In the devil’s name, d’ye know how 
old you are?’ ‘Past fifteen, nephey,’ 
quoth the merry old virgin with a 
sinile. ‘ Past fifteen!’ quoth Old Crab ; 
‘ d’ye know how many fifteens there are 
in ninety? ‘I love the age of fifteen so 
well,’ quoth she, ‘that I don’t care how 
often it comes over.’ ‘You have got it 
in your head, it seems,’ quoth Old Urab, 
‘that it is time to make your will; now, 
look ye, madam, if you can get the 
fiddles out of your brains I have a world 
of work on my hands, and could be glad 
to come to the business; upon which 
he went on to tell her that he had a 
great deal to do for her nephew Lord 
Budemere, who was running post haste 
tothe devil. ‘His lordship should have 
come there long ago,’ quoth she, ‘for 
everybody said that he took the nearest 
way : whenever he gets there, however, 
he will be sure to meet with a warm 
reception, for he and the devil are old 
friends; hand and glove, nephey Bat, 
on the best of terms, You have an- 
other lame dog to help over a stile, 
then, it seems, nephey Bat; but John 
is upon good ground again, you tell 
me. ‘Yes, but this is the most con- 
founded business of the two by much,’ 
quoth Old Crab; ‘I have just written 
to the blockhead, and told him that I 
must put him on spare diet these ten 
years, before I can get this lame dog 
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upon all fours again. I got disinherit- 
ed, and kicked out of the kingdom, 
for giving that very advice, which, if 
taken, had saved my sister’s fortune: 
that, and all the money the frugal old 
lord left, is spent: but come to the will 
—it has been high time any day these 
last forty years.’ ‘ Accidents may hap- 

en, nephey,’ quoth she, ‘accidents may 

appen to the youngest of us ali’ 
‘Accidents may happen!’ thundered 
Old Crab; ‘ay, you may die in a ball- 
room, and be fiddled into eternity; 
the devil take these colt’s teeth, how 
they stick in your mouth, old woman! 
What d’ye mean to do with your 
money? ‘tis time you thought about it 
while the spark of jife sticks in your old 
tinder, if a serious thought can come 
into such a bedlam.’ ‘ Come, come, old 
Crab,’ quoth aunt Biddy, ‘will you never 
leave oif spitting brimstone and sul- 
phur? ‘Will you never leave off gal- 
jopiny, dancing, rigging and romping 
\amongst the boys and girls? answer me 
that, old female. What money have you 
in your banker’s hands?’ ‘ Not a groat, 
said aunt Biddy. ‘Not a groat!’ quoth 
Old Crab; ‘why, how the plague can you 
contrive to spend three thousand pounds 
a-year? answer me that, ye old romp,’ 
‘] never was a miser, nephey,’ quoth 
the old lady; ‘but you know, who 
manage all my money matters, madcap 
as | am, that I never once outran the 
constable: and, truly, what is money 
good for? how can we put a penny 
to a better use than to call one’s 
friends about one’s house, and make 
them all happy, he, nephey Bat? if 
one is merry and wise, he, nephey 
Bat? ‘ You are merry enough,’ quoth 
Old Crab, ‘if you were but as wise, and 
old enough too to be more of the one 
and less of the other, to my thinking.’ 
‘Why, look you, nephey, the more 
merry the more wise, that’s my motto, 
though it mayn’t be so much to your 
liking.—lI give a ball to-morrow, and to- 
night I am going to a masquerade, so 
if you please we will come to a parish 
business as soon as we have done break- 
fast. 1 may die, he,» nephey Bat? I 
may die; the youngest of us all may die, 
nephey Bat, he, hie, he, nephey Bat!’ 
Whereupon the old lass clapt her hand 
gaily on Old Crab’s shoulder, and sang 
the following staves: 


[We omit the old lady’s song as 
péculiar.] 
‘What d’ye think of that? hah, hah, 
nephey batf’ ‘A merry old cat? 
quoth Old Crab. ‘Merry! ay, ne- 
phey,’ quoth aunt Biddy, ‘I danced 
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four dancés last night, fell in love, and 
dreamed that I was kissing my part- 
ner. Die! why you don’t think I mean 
to die because I sent for you to make 
my wil), Old Crab! I’m not dead 
et, nephey Bat—I am not dead yet.’ 
*] will tell you a piece of my mind,’ 
uoth Old Crab; ‘the sooner you are 
dead, the better for the reputation of 
ages past; you may be taken for a sam- 
e of what women were formerly, and 
friog more disgrace upon our great- 
grandmothers than their share comes 
to, galloping about at this time o’ day 
to balls, routs, and masquerades; I 
wonder what the plague ails you, for 
my part, or what the devil is come to 
a parcel of old bones! Come, send the 
crockery away if a will is to be made.’ 
Upon which the old lady rang her bell, 
and having cleared the breakfast table, 
the butler put an inkstand under Old 
Crab’s nose, who, dipping his pen therein, 
and taking a sheet of paper, said, ‘ Now, 
aunt, what is your will, what d’ye mean 
to do with your money? ‘ Why,’ said 
she, ‘folks are apt to part with their 
money when they can keep it no longer: 
John, you tell me, is upon good ground, 
and like to keep so—and a man worth 
threeandtwenty thousand pounds a year 
has enough and to spare for himself and 
hischildren ; there is my nephew Lams- 
broke too is rolling in money; and as 
for my lord, he would spend Mexico in 
one day and Peru in another, and not 
know where to find money to buy a 
supper before he went to bed; besides, 
these good folks never come near me, 
never make any inquiries after me 
no more than if I had a ton of marble 
upon my bones—not they; I know as 
little of them and care as little; they all 
live ata vast distance from me,certainly, 
but a kind letter now and then te | 
comfort my old soul; you have always 
been a kind and dutiful nephey, taken 
care of my money, done all my business 
for me, all my little matters, saved me 
ail expense and all trouble, and more- 
over put three hundred pounds a year to 
my income by your skill and knowledge 
in the money markets—you, therefore, I 
make my heir, who ought to have all 
that John enjoys at this moment, if m 
brother had not listened, like a hot-head- 
ed fool, to Lord Budemere, who, to tell 
oe a secret, -vas the sole cause of your 
eing turned out of your estates: I tell 
you this that you may take no trouble 
in that man’s matters, who has been the 
greatest enemy that zon ever had to 
your back.’ ‘In the first place, aunt, 
uoth Old Crab, ‘I have to say that 
this thing is no secret to me, for I 
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found a packet of letters and their an- 
swers, among John’s papers, when I 
settled his matters, that told me every- 
thing ; in the next I have to add that I 
will have none of your money, madam ; 
what I have done I have done, but I 
will have none of your money: John 
lets me have my farm cheap, and I 
have improved my church: I have 
enough, and will take none of your 
money, not lL’ ‘Highty, tighty,’ quoth 
the old lady, ‘none of my money, 
quoth-a:; why, you don’t know what is 
good, nephey—you don’t know what is 
good; not take any of my money! 0’ 
my conscience ’tis the first time a bag 
of gold ever went a-begging! For the 
shame of the world and the speech of 
the people! what will folks say if Ileave 
my money to another after oll ye have 
done forme? Who will tell my story 
for me after my bones are dry, when 
some fleering coxcomb shall lift his foot 
upon my tombstone and say, here lies 
an old toad under a slab that deserved: 
to be buried under a dog-kennel—hew: 
she used her nephey Bat after all he had: 
done for her, a iaan that would ride five 
hundred miles on end upon a full gallop 
to come and cut her corns for hen! an old 
harridan to cut such a man off with a 
shilling! My Lady Wixwaxand I hada 
world of talk upon this matter the other 
evening over a dish of gunpowder-tea,but 
I believe neither of us heard one word of 
what the other said for four hours, for 
we both talked together the whole time;. 
seeing how matters were like to go, we 
agreed, at last, to take it by turns to 
hold one another’s tongues in the sugar- 
nippers; gracious heaven! how Lad 
Wixwax did run on after the ninth di 
of gunpowder! I paid her off, though, 
when it was my turn to nip, though her 
tongue quivered all the while between 
my fingers as if I had got hold of the 
tail of a snake! Never trust me, 
nephey Bat, if I think there is a woman 
beneath the silent sun that can talk so- 
long, so lively, and so loud as the old 
Countess of Wixwax. We came both. 
of us at last upon one thing dab, phiz, 
that you was the man for my money;. 
and if you will not take it, or take it 
into your own family, I shall not go out 
of the world with a quietsoul.’ ‘ What 
have I done to deserve your money,’ 
uoth Old Crab, ‘ what the plague have- 
Tien to deserve your money? I'll have- 
none of your ney. ‘My name,’ quoth 
the old virgin, ‘ will offend above ground 
after my body is turned into snuff and 
my coffin into a snuff-box; I cannot 
abide ingratitude, nephey Bat: what 
did I know about worldly matters? I 
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should have been robbed and ruined 
but for your services—they ought and 
shall be rewarded.’” 

Old Crab, however, positively re- 
fuses to take any of Aunt Biddy’s 
money; and at his instance, sho 
leaves it to his brother John’s young- 
est son, the eldest being already pro- 
vided for. The boys, Frederick and 
Acerbus, thtis introduced, are de- 
scribed at full in the next chapter 
as students at Oxford. The former, 
a horrible scamp from boyhood, be- 
comes a most atrocious criminal when 
he grows up, and consorts with other 
miscreants as bad as himself, of which 
there are plenty in the book; many 
noblemen and gentlemen, near con- 
nections of the Decastro family, being 
in the habit of committing capital 
crimes. Acerbus, on the contrary, 
becomes an ornament to the univer- 
sity, and his habits are so studious 
that he is henceforward generally 
known as “the philosopher.” Fred- 
erick’s excesses having brought him 
to death’s door, his father comes down 
out of the north, to fetch him at all 
hazards out of the university. 


“But his removal was attended with 
certain difficulties, which threw the old 
gentieman into some perplexities; for- 
asmuch as a set of honest worthy men, 
who lived in the habits of trade with the 
University, opposed the litter in a close 
body, and made it known to Mr. De- 
castro, with considerable clamour, how 
unwilling they were to part with their 
old acquaintance ; and so attached were 
they to the poor young gentleman in 
the litter, that Mr. Deecastro could b 
no means clear the road of them until 
such time as he had distributed drafts 
on his banker to the amount of seven 
hundred pounds. 

“Half a year elapsed before Mr. De- 


castro got his son Frederick on his legs 


again ; the vigour of whose ccnstitution 
carried the point at Jast against both 
medicine and diseasa His father now 
took the advantage ot the return of 
health to read him a lecture in moral 
philosophy. Frederick heard the peal 
with patience till his father wrung him 
upon his debts: ‘ Why, sir,’ interrupted 
he, ‘would you have me sneak about 
the university as if my father was a rat- 
catcher; or consult his honour and credit 
in it, and live like agentleman?’ ‘How 
far my credit was consulted,’ quoth Mr. 
Decastro, ‘in an arrest in one of the 
most public streets in the university, I 
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will not say.’ ‘But,’ interrupted Fred- 
erick, ‘ what father ever had so fine an 
opportunity to show what he could do 
for a son in distress? your name, after 
such an act, will be deathless in the 
university !’ ‘I have paid pretty dearly 
formy immortality,’quoth Mr. Decastro,” 


This promising young gentleman’s 
stay at the university is suddenly 
terminated by an exploit more than 
usually imprudent—he fires a pistol 
at his brother, who receives the balls, 
not in his breast, but in a folio 
Plato, which Acerbus has just time 
to interpose as a shield. Frederick, 
however, fancying he has killed 
his brother, flies the country, after 
a series of adventures worthy of a 
ticket-of-leave man. Still there isno 
love in the story, for which the chro- 
nicler apologises, stating that the 
young ladies and gentlemen whose 
wooings and distresses are shortly to 
lend sunshine and cloud to the page, 
are not yet grown up. Meanwhile 
we have the following account of Mr, 
and Mrs. Grove, neighbours of the 
Decastros, who live at Hindermark. 


“Mr. Grove was a very old friend and 
schoolfellow of Mr. Decastro, a very 
quiet man, and very rarely spoke one 
loud word—his manner was to carry his 
nose up to a man’s ear, and deliver all 
he had to say into it in a whisper. Mr. 
Grove had a wife—where on earth could 
he have picked her up ?—Mr. Grove had 
a wife who seldom spoke at all, but 
made use of signs as far as signs would 
go, like one born dumb: when she 
wanted wine, or gin, rum, brandy, or 
queen’s water, she would point at the 
bottle; when she wanted tea she would 
point at the canister; and when she 
would send for thg gentlemen into the 
drawing-room aftér dinner, she would 
erect a finger at the butler. One day 
when her maid offended her, the woman 
dashed out of the room in a moment, 
for she said that her mistress put on a 
terrible frown and pointed at the poker. 
These two good folks coming together, 
somehow or other, like flint and steel, 
struck out a pretty spark, and called his 
name George, a very excellent young 
man, and being an only child, he had 
like to have got killed with kindness— 
more of him by-and-by. Mr. Grove's 
estates lay near Mr. Decastro’s fine old 
castle, and he lived at a place called 
Hindermark, a noble place, well known 
to all in the north of England who are 
not ignorant of it: Mr. Grove was glad 
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at heart to find his old friend and 
schoolfellow Decastro was come to live 
near him, and he cut three capers the 
first time he heard of it: and Mr. De- 
castro was glad at heart to find that he 
and his old friend and schoolfellow, 
Grove, were such near neighbours, and 
he cut three more capers when he heard 
of it, which made six capers all together. 
Mr. Grove had a fortune of twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year, which some give as 
one reason why he was not a poor man, 
and it may be a good one, whatever 
private doubts some may entertain of 
the matter, for some old cunning stagers 
have held forth that they are not always 
the richest men, who have got the most 
money: Mr. Grove, however, was very 
come: and never paid away a shilling 
without looking at it on both sides: but 
he kept a good house, and called his 
friends about him, like a noble gentle- 
man, both in town and country, notwith- 
standing ; but he hated noise, and if a 
servant spoke a loud word he would 
ring his bell and ask what was the mat- 
ter; when he and his wife came to a 

uarrel it was always carried on o’ both 
sides by signs and motions, which grew 
at times so vehement in wae | part of 
their bodies that was movable that 
they seemed to a looker-on like two 
people in strong convulsions: by the 
time all was over they had usually per- 
spired so much that they were fain to 
eall for a change of linen: but of this 
thus far. Old Crab was the first man 
to bring Mr. Grove the news that his 
brother was coming to live in the old 
castle: ‘Mr. Bartholomew,’ quoth Mr. 
Grove, running his long nose into Old 
Crab’swig, ‘Mr. Bartholomew, it gives me 
great joy to hear of this matter,’ where- 
upon Mr. Grove cut his three capers as 
aforesaid. ‘ Master Grove,’ quoth Old 
Crab, ‘ what the deyil ails ye?’ ‘My joy 
has exhilarated m@ little, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew,’ whispered Mr. Grove: ‘ my joy 
has exhilarated me a little, that is all,’ 
a his long nose on one side with 

is right hand to get nearer to Old 
Crab’s ear. Now it came to pass that Mr. 
Grove had his nose in his hand when 
Mrs. Grove came into the room—yes, 
Mr. Grove had his nose in his hand 
when Mrs. Grove came into the room, 
for it stood forth like a long pole of 
flesh to the length of six inches straight 
out of the middle of his face: ‘ Sugar of 
my life,’ quoth Mr. Grove to his spouse, 
walking up to his wife with his nose in 
his hand, and blowing the hairs off her 
ear for the better conveniency of whis- 

ering, ‘sugar of my life,’ said he, ‘ Mr. 

artholomew Decastro, here, comes 
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to tell us the good news of my old 
friend John’s coming to live at en 
Grove—’ ‘Why the plague can’t ye 
speak out,’ thundered Old Crab: ‘there’s 
always such a whizzing and whispering 
amongst ye, as if ye had got something 
in your heads that ye were ashamed of; 
speak out!’ ‘Mr. Bartholomew,’ said 
Mr. Grove, ‘ we shall be exceedingly glad 
to see you to dine with us upon this good 
news to-day ; there was not any mischief 
done by your brother John when he was 
a boy for ten years together but I had 
a hand in it, Mr. Bartholomew; not an 
old woman turned at night with her 
lanthorn bottom upwards to the stars 
but I laid hold of one leg, and John, 
my good friend John, laid hold on the 
other; no duck knocked on the head 
but John and I each threw a stone at 
the same time; no dog canistered but 
I held his tail while John, my friend 
John, tied on the canister: ah, good Mr. 
Bartholomew, you must dine with us 
upon this good news to-day, yes,indeed—’ 
upon which Mrs. Grove pointed to a 
chair, which was as good as to beg Old 
Crab to sit down. ‘1 shall be starved to 
death before your dinner is ready,’ quoth 
Old Crab: ‘ what time d’ye dine, Master 
Grove?’ Mrs. Grove held up three fin- 
gers, which was as good as to say th 
dined that day at three o’clock. ‘ Well, 
well” quoth Old Crab, ‘I am going 
round to some of John’s tenants; we 
have some old leases falling in this 
Michaelmas, we must try to give them 
a hoist, ha, Mr. Grove, you understand 
me, the scoundrels have got as fat as 
hogs upon these old rents:—TIll call and 
eat a bit of victuals with ye when I come 
back ;—and, d’ye hear? bid your butler 
put some toast and nutmeg into a tankard 
of that strong beer I drank of t’other 
morning. I should like a hair of the old 
dog, Master Grove.’ And Old Crab was 
as good as his word, for punctually at 
three o’clock, ay, while Mr. Grove’s 
turret-clock was a-striking, the old cro 
mare trotted up to the house with Ol 
Crab upon her back and a foal running by 
her side, and stood very quiet at the gate 
while she got rid of Old Crab on one side 
and gave her foal suck on the other: 
‘Take care of the mare and colt,’ quoth 
Old Crab to the groom, who came run 
ning in his scarlet and gold jacket, ‘ take 
care of the mare and colt, you gold-laced 
rascal, or I'll embroider your back with 
my cudgel, and give the tailor a new 
pattern for the next livery.’ We have 
no time to break out sideways and tell 
long stories, but Old Crab had picked u 
the groom that ran for his mare, nak 
as he lay upon a dunghill, in London, 
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thrown there and deserted by his mother 
in one of her good humours, to take his 
chance for a nurse of a better temper— 
yes—called by his cries, picked him up, 
wrapped the baby in his handkerchief, 
and put him into his great coat pocket ; 
the lad, knowing Old Crab’s way, smiled 
while Old Crab shook his oaken towel 
over his head, and had little need be bid 
to take care of Old Crop and her foal, 
for he owed Old Crab quite as much as 
he could ever pay if he lived to the age 
of Methuselah. ‘I hope, Mr. Bartho- 
lomew,’ said Mr. Grove, when he came 
in, ‘you have not been beating poor 
Will; he is one of the best lads in the 
world.’ ‘No, no,’ quoth Old Crab, ‘ I’ve 
done the scoundrel no hurt, not I.’ ‘If 

‘ou were to see the lad weep, and hear 

im call you his kind father, as poor 
Will often does in my presence, I am 
sure you would not hurt him,’ said Mr. 
Grove. ‘He comes after one of my 
wenches, quoth Old Crab, ‘ and makes 
the baggage as idle as she can hang to- 
gether: I’ll break his bones next time I 
catch him in my kitehen. Your second 
bell has rung, se the devil don’t your 
villains bring in the victuals? At that 
moment the butler, with four or five 
more servants at his tail, came in with 
the dinner; they all smiled at the sight 
of Old Crab for some reason or other, 
who seized a knife and fork, and put half 
a pound of boiled beef upor his ;plate 
the moment after he had said grace. As 
soon as dinner was over, Old Crab, at 
the earnest desire of Mr. and Mrs. Grove, 
gave avery particular account of all he 
had done for his brother John, at which 
Mr. and Mrs, Grove expressed great 
satisfaction.” 

The pretty spark called George is 
the lover of Julia, Old Crab’s daugh- 
ter, who leads on her reverend parent’s 
farm a most primitive and pastoral 
life, going a-milking duly at morn and 
dewy eve. The road from Hinder- 
mark to the castle lies through some 
of Old Crab’s meadows, along which 
George frequently passes, and, some- 
how or other, Julia’s cows never will 
stand still properly to be milked ex- 
cept near this road. One day George 
sees Julia sitting there under a tree 
busy about something, and, stealing 
behind her, finds she is drawing his 
likeness, commenting upon it in an 
audible soliloquy highly flattering to 
the original. Of course, spoon as 
he is (and we are sorry to say that a 
more contemptible piece of correct- 
hess was never brought up under 
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the auspices of an aged grandmother 
—except another hero, who appears 
somewhat later as a lover in the 
story, a Mr. Harry Lamsbroke, who 
outspoons all other spoons)}—spoon 
as George is, he cannot hear his own 
warm praises from such pretty li 
without making to them his cule 
warm acknowledgments — much to 
the surprise of poor Julia. How- 
ever, the course of their Arcadian 
loves is far from smooth. Old Crab, 
coming to the oak, witnésses their 
endearments, and posts off to ap- 
prise Mr. Grove, and to propose a 
match between the young people; 
but Mr. Grove looks higher for 
George, and Old Crab forbids Julia 
to see him. However, as we are in-, 
formed, “fathers and mothers, and 
duty and obedience, fly like moths 
about love’s torch, and at last into 
it, and get burned to death.” So the 
lovers often meet at milking time, 
spite of paternal prohibitions. 

Julia and her love, however, are 
but subordinate to the principal 
female figure, the most wonderful 
heroine ever met with in or out of 
a romance —a Miss Genevieve de 
Roma — wonderfully rich, wonder- 
fully strong, and wonderfully beauti- 
ful. She is six feet high, yet of per- 
fect symmetry—a splendid brunette, 
with a fortune which, under the foster- 
ing care of that universal steward, 
Old Crab, whose niece and ward she 
is, has expanded to fabulous dimen- 
sions. Of course she has a host of 
lovers, whose advances she receives 
more after the fashion of a she- 
panther, or a man-hating Amazon, 
than a modern yenng lady, treating 
them so roughly, whenever they pre- 
sume to touch her hand, that they 
are for the most part glad to get 
out of her presence with whole bones 
—after which we are not surprised at 
the honest chronicler telling us that 
“she was rather to be gazed and 
wondered at than to be loved.” The 
only man at that time worthy of her 
love in all England must, we think, 
have been Tom Cribb, then in the 
full flush of his youthful strength 
and science. However, after a suc- 
cession of lovers as unlike Oribb as 
possible, fine gentlemen, foreign noble- 
men, and sentimental young —— 
men, Genevieve returns to the no: 
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at the close of a London season, with 
her fancy still free, though she has com- 
mitted awful ravages in the hearts of 
the other sex. One of Genevieve’s 
conquests is made in very reverend 
society. Here is the scene :— 

“ Genevieve fixed her bright eyes on 
this handsome young clergyman, who 
had not as yet run his head into a great 
wig, however a great wig might run in 
his head; she saw him stare at her, but 

resently to take his eyes off, and, though 
fe had a fair opportunity of sitting next 
her, and she gave him one of her sweet 
glances to coax him to her side, she had 
the mortification to see him file off, and 
take a chair close by the old maid on the 
other side of the table. She felt this 
very sensibly, but took no notice. Mr. 
Smith was related to the dean, and he 
had introduced him to her. At this 
reverend table, Genevieve seemed to be 
unusually alone, and actually sat silent 
for want of one to converse with her, 
after a little talk, and a glass of wine, 
with the good old dean. On each side of 
hersat two great wigs, full of powder and 
very terrible; and Genevieve looked at 
one, and then at the other, and was sure 
there must be a great deal in them ifshe 
knew how to get it out. The talk, as far 
as she could hear, ran upon very grave 
matters, which the Reverend Doctor 
Blow, who sat on her left, kept pretty 
much in his own hands, conversing 
directly across her nose with the Rev- 
erend Doctor Boarcole, who sat on her 
right ; now Doctor Boarcole was a little 
hard of hearing, and Doctor Blow was 
fain to lean towards him when he spoke, 
who, out of politeness, met him half way, 
which inclination on both parts brought 
their great wigs over Genevieve’s face in 
such a manner as to cast her under a 
total eclipse of hair, during a great part 
of the time she sat at the table; for 
Doctor Blow and Doctor Boarcole pre- 
sently fell into an argument upon. the 
divine right of tithes, which waxed so 
warm, that the two doctors, during the 
heat thereof, frequently gave Genevieve 
& brush on either cheek, with the eaves 
of their wigs: which, mixing their white 
powder with her jetty locks on both 
sides, might induce a belief on one who 
knew nothing of the matter, that Ge- 
nevieve had got kissed by both the doe- 
tors at once to keep her face steady, for 
the ladies have a trick of turning their 
faces away when they are kissed, a thing 
very well known to all doctors in divi- 
nity, who may wear great wigs to hide 
the ladies’ blushes, else what use can 
they be off Now if Doctor Blow had 
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fixed his lips on one cheek, and Doctor 
Boareole on the other, their wigs would 
have met over Genevieve’s nose! No 
such fun for Genevieve, however ; who, 
during the argument, came in for a very 
small share of attention. It has been 
said, when there is a contest between 
two, nobody can long stand neuter, that 
is, without siding with one or the other 
of the combatants: Doctor Blow had 
cast his eyes twice on Genevieve, and 
Doctor Boareole four times during the 
discussion, whereupon Doctor Boarcole 
was Genevieve’s man, and she felt 
pleased whenever he gave Doctor Blow 
a shrewd turn ; and whether her smiles 
of applause upon Doctor Boareole invi- 
gorated the doctor's wit and genius, or 
the loss of them discouraged Doctor 
Blow, Doctor Boarcole certainly over- 
turned Doctor Blow, who, converting 
his attention to a slice of plum-pudding 
and Madeira sauce, put such a great bit 
into his mouth at once as might ve 

well make it a doubt whether it h 

been stopt by argument or by pudding.” 


This young clergyman makes some 
impression on the magnificent ama- 
zon’s heart; but on finding that a 
poor young woman is pining to death 
for love of this faithless son of the 
church, who had been engaged to her 
before the sight of her splendid rival 
caused him to forget his vows, Gene- 
vieve takes leave of him, and insists 
on his marrying his former fiancée 
forthwith, which he does, and shortly 
after dies of a broken heart. Mean- 
time, Genevieve grows more and more 
stony-hearted out of suspicion that her 
admirers are attracted by her fortune 
—a groundless hallucination, which 
we have known many amiable young 
women of property labour under. 


“« Ah, Beauty,” quoth Old Comical 
one day to Genevieve, for so he alwa 
ealled her Radiance, ‘ who is to come in 
at last for all that’s between your cap and 

attens?’ ‘ Why, John,’ a she, ‘ what’s 
| seven my cap and pattens is the least 
of the matter ; if the men could get hold 
of my money, the sooner I were thrown, 
cap and pattens, into the next ditch the 
better; it is what they are all after ; how 
is such a rich gipsy as I am to know who 
is sincere? and who will offer, after all, 
that is worth having, while all this 
money lies in my lap?’ ‘Ah, Beauty,’ 
quoth Old Comical, ‘as music is the 
caper sauce to a country-dance, so it is 
the chiming of the guineas in a woman’s 
apron that sets the men a-prancing 
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about her; who would look at an angel 
if one of the seraphim came down from 
heaven with empty pockets? A woman 
cannot get on in the water without 
money; she had as good be a fish with- 
out any fins in it, Beauty.’ ‘I hate the 
men,’ said Genevieve ; ‘ they only court 
me because they want to put their 
hands into my pocket.’” 


At length, however, Genevieve 
meets her fate, and falls desperately 
in love ; but her passion does not seem 
likely to be requited, as the object of 
it seems perfectly ignorant of his good 
fortune, till she gets some hints from 
her cousin, Lady Charlotte Orby, re- 
specting the management of backward 
lovers. 

This Lady Charlotte Orby is the 
third heroine of the book, and we 
think we like her best of the three. 
She is very pretty, very cunning, and 
very shrewd—which is surprising con- 
sidering her parentage, for she is the 
daughter of Lord Budemere, and her 
noble parent, besides being a shock- 
ing rascal, is such a fool that we are 
told, ‘if Old Crab had combed Lord 
Budemere’s head with a three-legged 
stool, and combed out brains and all, 
pouring milk, eggs, and sugar, in the 
place of them to serve for understand- 
ing, it would have altered his lord- 
ship’s intellects a world for the better, 
and his soul would have sat much 
more at her ease in the middle of a 
custard.” This shrewd young lady 
rightly divines the object of Gene- 
vieve’s affections to be the philoso- 
pher Acerbus, and though Gene- 
vieve attempts to deny it, and 
says she would “as lief marry the 
wonderful fish that was shown in 
Piccadilly for a shilling,” yet Lady 
Charlotte lays down some hints for 
entangling his heart in cunning 
meshes, which her friend acts upon. 
Here is one of the scenes between her 
and the philosophic Acerbus (a very 
handsome as well as very aiiable 
man), in which it appears that, under 
Old Crab’s guardianship, Genevieve 
has picked up a good smattering of 
that eccentric ecclesiastic’s peculiar 
vocabulary. However, after the ultra 
sentiment of the love-scenes of most 
modern novelists, we find something 
racy in these, odd as they are—for the 
same reason that Old Weller liked 
his son’s valentine—“ because there 
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ain’t no calling names in it—no angels 
nor wenuses,” 

“ A few days after this and some more 
of the like advice, Genevieve began to 
— anew plan of works against the 
philosopher, and it came to pass that he 
dropt upon her unawares under a hedge 
in one of Old Crab’s meadows. She had 
a little basket in her hand, and his 
favourite pointer Ponto was lying by 
her side as she sat upon the grass. The 
philosopher saw her very busy with her 
fingers in her basket, and felt some curi- 
osity to see what she was doing ; and pre- 
sently she gave Ponto a bit of sweet cake 
out of it, who put his two paws directly 
into her lap, and fell to licking her face, 
as if it were something very savoury. 
She did not seem to take Ponto’s kisses 
much in anger, however, for she caught 
him in her arms and gave him some in 
return, and another piece of sweet cake, 
when the pointer curled himself round 
and lay down at her feet. Loveme love 
my dog, quoth the philosopher to him- 
self, and, plucking a leaf, put it between 
the pages of a folio edition of Aristotle 
to keep his place, and then laid the old 
Stagirite down under an oak: having so 
done, he crept round the bush under 
which Genevieve sat, and saw her pick 
a great caterpiller off it and put it into 
her basket. Ponto, smelling his master, 
jumped up at that moment and began 
to whine and. wag his tail; Genevieve 
jumped up too, and saw the philosopher 
standing behind the bush. ‘ You great 
blockhead, said she, ‘ what are you come 
for?’ ‘Come for!’ said Acerbus, ‘ why, 
this is the way I usually walk in an 
evening—what makes Ponto and you so 
fond of one another all on a sudden? 
what have you got in that basket, 
Jenny? ‘ What's that to you, you fool? 
said she, ‘nothing at all. ‘I see some 
leaves in it,’ said he, poking his fingers 
under its lid. ‘Keep your nasty fingers 
out of my basket, or I'll beat it about 
your stupid pate, said she, ‘ You are 
very cross this evening, Jenny,’ said he 
—‘ come, I know what is in it ; there is 
some cake in it, for I saw you give 
Ponto a bit of cake out of it—and I saw 

ou put some leaves and a caterpillar 
into it.’ ‘Then, if you know, why d’ye 
ask, ye great ass?’ said she, ‘To see if 
you made any secret of what it had in it, 
said he; ‘let me just look at your cater- 
pillar, Jenny.’ ‘ You shall not see it, so 
get along, said she. ‘I lost a very curi- 
ous one in that very bush yesterday; it 
made its escape among the leaves; pray, 
tell me, cousin, has it got a horn upon its 
tail? The philosopher, a little too eager 
to see Genevieve’s caterpillar, laid hold 
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on her basket,upon which she gave him a 

eat push and rolled him upon the grass, 
Lady Charlotte, who had wandered from 
her friendsin search of wild-flowers,came 
round some trees just as the philosopher 
was tumbled upon the ground, She ran 
to him, and asked him kindly if he was 
hurt? Seeing him laugh, she said, ‘ I de- 
clare, if I were you, cousin, I would go 
and tumble her down out of pure re- 
venge!’ ‘If the blockhead comes near 
me again,’ said Genevievewith ahaughty 
frown, ‘I will break his neck.’ Upon 
this Acerbus walked away.” 


While Genevieve is thus wooingthe 
philosopher, and Lady Charlotte put- 
ting her own principles in practice 
with Harry Lamsbroke, who is such 
a shocking young fool that we will 
say nothing morejabout him, Old 
Crab, by way of effectually separating 
George and Julia, has brought a new 
lover to his daughter, one John Cart- 
land, a country bumpkin, who comes 
a-courting; and all his family are in- 
vited to dinner. And this is the way 
that Old Crab deals with the subject, 
so interesting to parents and guardi- 
ans, of marriage settlements. 


“Now it came to pass, after the 
boiled beef and cabbage, the ham and 
the fowls were removed, and the wine, 
punch, pipes, and strong beer put upon 
the table, “Look ye, Master Cartland,’ 
ye Old Crab, we will have no 
oreing and driving in this business ; we 
shall be glad to see your son at a leisure 
hour at the farm, and if he and my 
wench can agree we'll have a wedding.’ 
—‘ And if so be that they cannot,’ in- 
terrupted the old farmer, ‘ why, there’s 
no harm done.’ ‘I loves Miss Julee 
rarely well,’ quoth Madam Cartland, 
‘and if as why she ean get the better of 
her heart and hankerings, for I have 
been told that the Squire don’t care for 
a match betwixt her and his son, why, 
as I says, I hopes as how my son John, 
heaven bjess him, may be herman after 
all, but yet, as why, asI says, I ban’t for 
cramming force-meat into her mouth 
whether she wool or no.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 
quoth Old Crab, ‘we shall see how 
matters wili be; you and I understand 
one another, Master Cartland, Bullocks- 
Hatch and the watermeads come with 
your son, if the thing take place, and 
three thousand pounds go with my 
wench. But the homestall must be re- 
paired at your expense, I insist upon 
that, and I will keep the young folks 
until the farmhouse be got ready for 
them.’ ‘Look you, Master Decastro,’ 
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quoth the old farmer, ‘you must bear 
me half in that matter, it will cost me 
three hundred pound.’ ‘ Not a penny,’ 

uoth Old Crab. ‘I have put five hun- 

red pounds to my wench’s fortune in 
order to take a step towards you, Ma» 
ter Cartland, so now it is your turn to 
take a step towards me.’ ‘Come, come,’ 
qnoth the old farmer, ‘ you will build 
a cow-house!’ ‘No,’ quoth Old Crab, 
‘A cart-house?? ‘No, quoth Old Crab. 
‘A fatting hog’s sty?’ ‘No, quoth Old 
Crab. ‘Find me tiles for the wheat- 
barn? ‘No,’ quoth Old Crab. ‘Be 
something towards the furniture? 
‘No, quoth Old Crab. ‘ What, not 
a bed? ‘No,’ quoth Old Crab. ‘Come,’ 
said Mrs. B. Decastro, ‘ I have fea- 
thers enough by me to make a bed, 
if my husband will allow me to make a 
little offer on my part.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 

uoth Old Crab, ‘ I shan’t stick out fora 
ew feathers; give us your hand, Master 
Cartland, if ’tis a bargain.’ Upon which 
Old Crab and the old farmer shook 
hands,” 


The bumpkin lover, however,dies by 
an accident; but another obstacle has 
arisen, for Mr. Grove has command- 
ed George to marry Lady Charlotte 
Orby (who, not having at that time 
taken a fancy to the fool Lamsbroke, 
has no objection), and the worthy 
young man, in obedience to his parent, 
is actually at the church door, on his 
way to be married, when Genevieve, 
hearing of it, seizes him there, hustles 
him into her carriage, and makes off 
with the prize. Eventually, after 
other hindrances and distresses, Julia 
and George are happily united about 
the middle of the third volume. A 
less sentimental, though perhaps more 
diverting love-affair than any of the 
others, is that of Old Comical, whose 
inamorata is thus described :— 

“‘ Now there was a lady in these da 
named Madam Frances Funstall, w! 
had a duke for her father and a dairy 
maid for her mother, and lived at a neat 
little house in a village called Dillies 
piddle: Her noble father seeing she was 
not like to be a beuuty, left her in his 
will a legacy of ten thousand pounds, 
part of which she had Jaid out in a pur 
chase of a house and garden, and lived 
upon the interest of the remainder like 
a gentlewoman of figure: now this was 
very considerate in his grace, for-a wo- 
man without beauty and without money 
may get up before sunrise and look for 
a husband till ’tis dark, and then go to 
bed without one. As for beauty, Madam 
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Funstall had not as much as she could 
cover with her hand, which was so 
small, and her fingers so short and thick 
that she could not shut it: she had the 
duke’s nose only, all the rest belonged 
to the dairy-wench.” 


Old Comical’s brother dies and 
leaves him heir to £3000 a-year, and 
the manor of Cock-a-doodle. The 
good news has a singular effect upon 
him. 


“Tt brought him trouble in his in 
ward parts, however, and what might 
have turned another man’s brains turned 
Old Comical’ s stomach into confusion, 
uproar, and astonishment. Adzooks, 
what arumbling and grumbling, what 
a piping, what a squalling of the bowels, 
what a quarrelling and noise, what a 

iece of work there was in his inside! 

e felt as if he had swallowed a great 
rebellion and they were fighting for a 
new constitution in his belly! but he 
had no mind to run mad forall that ; 
for then he would have been put into a 
dark room and had his money taken 
away. ‘Now,’ said he, shutting Old 
Crab’s garden dvor, ‘I will see if I can 
get in time to be chief mourner at my 

rother’s funeral, but as for crying, 
every body knows how little water I 
have to spare that way; folks will be 
disappointed if they take my eyes for a 
pair of water squirts; what! come into 
three thousand a year, and put my fin- 

er in my eye! Avery small bottle 
will hold all my flittings. No,—as for 
weeping, we will leave all that to be 
done by all such as come in for nothing 
by the death of the departed. They may 
weep with a better grace, and never be 
suspected of hypocrisy: no, no,—no 
weeping, tears have nothing to do in 
the matter, for my brother is better off, 
and so am I ; then what occasion is there 
for crying when there is no harm done 
on either side? A good friend is gone, 
it is true; but when he has done us all 
the good he can do, and left a world of 
troubles for a better, he would call me 
a fool if he saw me fall a-crying, and tell 
me so to my face, if he could speak his 
mind.’ Upon which Old Comical shut 
Old Crab’s garden-door, as aforesaid, put 
on his best suit, and set off for the ma- 
nor of Cock-a-doodle. Now, having set- 
tled all matters to his mind, paid his le- 
Bacice, settled the widow in her jointure 

ouse, and put a good tenant into Cock- 
a-doodle hall, he gat him forthwith into 
a post-chaise, and galloped into Old 
Crab’s farmyard with four horses and 
two postilions, a tankard of strong beer 
in his hand, and a long pipe of tobacco 
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in his mouth, with the end thereof stick. 
ing out of the post-chaise window. Old 
Crab hearing a great noise among the 

igs, and a cracking of whips, as he sat 
in his little parlour, came forth at the 
moment Old Comical drove up to the 
back of the house, for he had too much 
modesty to come up to the grand en- 
trance, ‘ Why, you scoundrel!’ quoth 
Old Crab, ‘I expected you to run mad, 
but this is not the way to Bedlam; 
what the plague d’ye come here for?’ 
Upon which Old Comical, pulling his 
head and shoulders out of the tankard, 
for it was a monstrous jug, big enough 
for a man to bathe in it, said, ‘ Look you, 
master, I am as much your humble ser- 
vant to command as ever, for all I am 
lord of the manor of Cock-a-doodle,’ 
blowing a long pillar of smoke out of his 
mouth through the chaise window : ‘you 
have been a noble master to me, took 
me in when I had nothing but rags upon 
my back and raw turnips in my belly, 
fed me and clothed me, and ’sume my 
body if I ever leave your farm as long 
as you will let me work for you! no,no, 
—you were my friend when I had not 
a sixpence in my pocket, and ’sume me 
if I ever forsake you now | have three 
thousand pounds a-year and am lord of 
the manor of Cock-a-doodle !’—Upon 
which Old Comical gave his tankard to 
the post-boys, and a crown apiece to 
comfort their constitutions, on the road, 
as he told them, threw off his coat and 
waistcoat and went afield with the next 
empty waggon, for Old Crab was in the 
middle of his wheat iarvest. And this 
brings us down, as it were by a regular 
flight of steps, to Old Comical’s first 
visit, as a lover, at Dillies-piddle ; it was 
a Sunday morning, and Madam Fun- 
stall sat tackled out in her best apparel 
at the breakfast-table, when Old Comi- 
cal rang at her gate with a calf’s heart 
in his hand, a great skewer stuck in it, 
and the blood all trickling through his 
fingers: Madam Funstall cast her radi- 
ant eyes through her window, as she 
sat sipping her tea and brandy, saw, and 
knew him in a moment: for Old Comi- 
eal, long since her ardent lover, used to 
stick her pigs and singe her bacon and 
never told his love : and how should he 
dare, when he was a day-labourer on 
Old Crab’s farm at a shilling a-day and 
his victuals ?” 

Medam Fuonstall, seeing Old Comi- 
cal arrive at her gate, and not know- 
ing of the marvellous change in his 
fortunes, imagines he has come to be 
paid for the last pig he stuck for her, 
and sends ‘him, by her maid Keziah, 
a shilling’s worth of halfpence, and 4 
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horn of ale. The lord of Cock-a- 
doodle, indignant at such treatment 
of a gentleman of his degree, has a 
scolding-match, rather too racy for 
extracting, though highly humorous, 
with Keziah; the noise of which 
brings Madame Funstall into the 
kitchen, whereupon Old Comical, 
after declaring his passion, as he 
knelt upon his wig at her feet, “ forth- 
with laid his bald pate upon her foot 
and groaned.” Madame Funstall is 
at first highly indignant, till Old 
Comical announces that he is lord of 
the manor of Cock-a-doodle, where- 
upon “he soon became as sweet to 
Madame Funstall as a roll of poma- 
tum,” and his advances, including the 
present of the calf’s heart, are most 
graciously accepted. 

We will give one more little scene, 
because it has the double effect of 
showing how far Genevieve’s affec- 
tion was returned by Acerbus, and 
how a philosopher proposes to a lady. 


“What d’ye mean by that, sir?” said 
Genevieve in confusion, ‘Mean!’ quoth 
he, ‘ why I saw you throw your glove on 
the walk after you looked which way I 
was coming, and then hide yourself in 
the bush—now, prythee, my pretty cou- 
sin, what could you mean by this? 
Genevieve was in a pucker, and bit her 
lips till the blood dropt upon her bosom. 
— Well, well,’ continued he, ‘I will 
answer the question for you, my pretty 
kinswoman: you are willing to be my 
mate, and make signs of what you cannot 
yo come, pretty Jenny, for, indeed I 

1ink you pretty, you shall be my mate, 
and I will be your mate, my pretty kins- 
woman, and we will be man and wife 
together. I found out your love, and 
will give you love for love: I have 
broken the matter to my father and my 
mother, and my good uncle Bartholo- 
mew, and my good aunt, and all think 
well of a wedding between us; and so, 
my sweet pretty Jenny, I will kiss your 
sweet lips if you please, upon the bar- 
~~ Upon which he made a mark with 

is thumb-nail in Plato, lest he lose his 
place where he left off reading, and shut- 
ting up the folio, put it upon a little 
bench, then folding his arms round Ge- 
nevieve’s waist gave her a hearty kiss 
upon her lips; after which, taking up 
_ Plato, and opening the book, he walked 
off reading Greek, and left Genevieve 
to her meditations.” 
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The wonderful incidents contained 
in the third and fourth volumes—how 
Julia and Genevieve were spirited 
away—how they were recovered mi- 
raculously, both through the agency 
of Old Oomical—how Genevieve 
“came back such a figure, that if the 
crows had got sight of her they would 
have left the kingdom "—how Fred- 
erick and his confederate miscreants 
all meet the end they merit—how, 
finally, all the lovers, Old Comical in- 
cluded, are made happy—with much 
other interesting matter, we refrain 
from touching, on the end we pro- 
posed to ourself in this paper being 
now answered, 

Reader, did you never, in the circle 
of your acquaintance, know or hear 
of a man of original talent and ex- 
cellent heart, whose good qualities 
were rendered nugatory by some ill- 
habit—tippling, bad language, or some 
such evil propensity, and who, after 
being pitied through life by his 
friends as “‘nobody’s enemy but his 
own,” finally hides in an obscure 
grave, talents which might have made 
the fortunes of half his generation ? 
Even such is the character of our dear 
friend John Decastro—one who, full 
as he is of kindliness and humour, we 
can only venture to introduce to so- 
ciety in his most guarded moments. 
His humonr is often of a cast belong- 
ing to the age of Squire Western and 
Commodore Trunnion, rather than 
to ours; and in these times, when 
even my Uncle Toby is known to the 
rising generation only through the 
medium of elegant extracts,—sorely 
emasculated and worse mutilated 
than he was in the trenches before 
Dendermond, John—our good friend 
John—could scarcely expect a full 
hearing. But in thus reproducing 
some of the matter that so won our 
fancy in infancy, and held it in youth 
and manhood, we are executing a 
pleasant duty. The work is virtu- 
ally defunct, and will not probably 
rise from its ashes; we, like Old Mor- 
tality, have been working lovingly on 
a tombstone, and we shall be glad to 
think that this frail memorial may 
perchance prevent the memory of the 
Decastros from perishing utterly from 
the earth. 
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MAID BABBARA. 


Or all the maids of Dynevor, maid Barbara is most fair ; 

There’s none hath lily cheeks like hers, and none such golden hair: 
Her tread is scarcely heavier, amid the garden flowers, 

Than dew-drops of the morning, or the gentle summer-showers. 


Beside the Dame of Dynevor six maidens ever dwell— 

Six maids whose gallant fathers with her lord in battle fell: 
There be some for dance and music, and some beguile the time, 
Ever chaunting warlike actions in minstrel’s warlike rhyme. 


But the task of maiden Barbara is from the flowers to choose, 

Which give out the sweetest fragrance, and which have loveliest hues; 
That with these her master’s chamber she fitly may adorn, 

She gathers some at sunset, and some at early morn. 


The first spring-blown anemone she in his doublet wove, 

To keep him safe from pestilence wherever he should rove; 

St. John’s-wort and fresh cyclamen she in his chamber kept, 
From the power of evil angels to guard him while he slept. 


The ancient lands of Dynevor spread many a league afar, 
Famous were its knights at council, and valiant all in war; 
This young lord is daily longing the king should cross the sea, 
And his father’s fall avenge upon the Frankish chivalry. 


Now knightly deeds and martial tales Dame Dynevor fill with dread, 
And to her son she often prays some lady fair to wed; 

But of love he spoke too lightly, and laughed at Beauty’s glance, 
Aye keeping bright his armour for the battle-fields of France. 


Once on a summer evening, his mother, passing by, 

Within her young lord’s chamber heard many a heavy sigh— 

Ah! who should there with tears deplore the cruelty of fate 

That made her love too fondly whom she ne’er might hope to mate? 


*Twas gentle maiden Barbara, with hands across her breast, 

That there alone unto herself her hopeless love confessed ; 

She slowly through the chamber paced, and many a tear she shed, 
Oft stopping to kiss the pillow upon her master’s bed. 


Then angry waxed Dame Dynevor at son and maiden both; 

She straight before her summoned him, and spake to him in wrath: 
““ What have ye done, Lord Dynevor, to my maid Barbara, 

That she should kiss your pillow, and sigh and weep all day ?” 


Up started young Lord Dynevor, with face fast flushing red, 
“'No love showed I to Barbara by word or look,” he said. 

“ A simple esquire’s daughter, son, were never wife for you” — 
But in his ire he answered not, and from her straight withdrew. 


To his horses and his hounds he betook him from her sight, 

To his dogs he whistled loud, and his sword he rubbed more bright ; 
Oh! were the king but ready for the French shores to set forth, 

In other than the lists of love he might approve his birth. 


But when unconscious Barbara he on the morrow met, 

He doubted if those lily cheeks had e’er with tears been wet; 
So, through the day much marvelling at what his mother told, 
That in a maid so modest love should show itself so bold, 
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Ie hid himself at evening behind his chamber door, 

And waited till she entered with her posies dreeping o’er. 
She took the faded flowers away, set new ones in each urn, 
Then to herself all wearily her fate began to mourn. 


The sunlight through the chamber ran, and o’er her forehead shone— 
It sparkled on the dew-drops bright, each trembling rose dropped down. 
“© happy sun! O happy flowers! that here may shine and fade; 

Ye lifeless leaves, I envy you, that near him have decayed.” 


The sunlight through the chamber ran, and o’er the spacious room, 
The pictured wall it lighted in its stern ancestral gloom. 

““Q happy faces! would that I were fixed thereon like you, 

Or that I could my aching heart to equal calm subdue!” 


As though ashamed the light of day her ecstasy should mark, 
She waited till the twilight came, then in the growing dark 
She kissed his pillow often o’er, and in her love’s excess 
Scarcely sought in that lone chamber her fondness to suppress. 


She left—he from his hiding-place advanced with silent foot, 
And through the chamber long he strode, surprised, irresolute ; 
A sudden tremor seized him as he in the darkness stood, 

And felt where all his pillow with her soft tears was bedewed. 


Slow through his chamber on that night Lord Dynevor stepped along, 
And as he mused within his mind strange fantasies upsprung ; 

At what he saw he wondered much, yet on the morrow went 

To watch pale Barbara to her flowers pour forth her soft lament. 


On the morrow too he came—till it grew his sole delight 
To hear her at confessional in the fading summer-light: 
Every evening in his covert her coming he awaited, 
And to her sobbings listened with a wonder never sated. 


But he by daylight through the woods is wandering oft alone ; 
Rusty hangs his battle-armour, his dogs neglected moan : 
Though the king at length has summoned his vassals to the war, 
But little now for glory cares the Lord of Dynevor. 


Oh! little knew the mother of the change that love had made ; 
And that he wed—wars let alone—she still unto him prayed, 
Till he one day smiling answered, “If you the feast provide, 

I pledge upon my wedding day to show to you my bride.” 


Then gladly rose the mother, and right quickly did she send 

To lords and ladies biddance her son’s marriage to attend. 

Never doubts Dame Dynevor, though the bride be yet unknown, 
That noble must the maiden be who mateth with her son. 


And soon the halls of Dynevor with revelry resound ; 

There gather merry minstrels from many a town around, 

With gallant knights and beauteous dames of high degree appear, 
Bold beggars praying benison at such ungrudgéd cheer. 


' 


With posies fresh must Barbara the nuptial chamber deck, 
And weave a bracelet of charmed flowers to grace the fair bride’s neck ; 
But little heeds she what the bells chime in their merry song, 

Nor smiles to see the wedding guests march joyfully along. 


When the guests were all assembled, and priest and clerks stood ready, 
The bridegroom to his mother said, “ Now ken ye who’s.the lady? 

I love your maiden Barbara—you may refuse her hand, 

To-morrow sails our gallant king to fight on foreign land.” 
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The stately dame of Dynevor awhile in silence stood, 

Then thought upon her husband and her lonely widowhood ; 
“Take Barbara,” she said; and to the longing company 
Returned to tell they shortly should the bride among them see. 


From the garden hears maid Barbara the revelry within— 

Ah! ’mid her flowers she vainly tries forgetfulness to win: 
Each glad huzza that reaches her but paler makes her cheeks; 
But, hark! is that her master’s voice? Maid Barbara he seeks, 


On seeing him she grew more red than sunrise ere made flower, 
But when he took her hands in his, and led her to the bower, 
And softly told her how he knew that she had loved him long, 
The whitest lily redder was, a gossamer more strong. 


Till at length a glance of wonder she dared to throw at him, 

And saw his looks were trusty, through her eyes, with doubting dim. 
There’s a step among the flowers, and her mistress stands beside— 
The stately dame of Dynevor has kissed her young son’s bride. 


With a dim and distant motion the bells strike on her ears, 
Unreal looks the wondering crowd that round her there appears ; 
The voices too seem airy, and she smiles as though she knew 

It were all a dream-pageantry she could not quite break through. 


E’en when her maiden sisters her in silken garments dress, 
And sparkling gems braid merrily around each golden tress, 
Still she stands as one entranced, and never uttered word 
Save the low vow at the altar she gave unto her lord. 


Right joyous is the bridegroom as the guests with merry voice, 
In pledging deep his happiness, approve his gallant choice; 

Till amid soft minstrel music the bride is led away, 

And the silken path before her with flowers is sprinkled gay. 


They’ve brought her to the bridal bed within her master’s hall, 

On that pillow placed her head where her tears were wont to fall: 
Two tapers cast soft light around the dim and lofty room ; 

She sees not now the portraits frown in stern ancestral gloom, 

Nor heeds the welcome that her flowers show in their warm perfume. 


Then the bridegroom straightway entered, and standing by her side, 
His arms throws round her, asking, “‘ Art thou happy, oh my bride ?” 
“T am happy, I am happy,” with closed eyes she murmured o’er; 
Joyful bridegroom at that moment was the Lord of Dynevor. 


As to catch those words more closely, he leant upon her breast, 
And listened fond—till suddenly her breathing grew suppressed. 
He raised his head in wonder as her silence he should chide— 

“Say once again, sweet Barbara, thou art happy, oh my bride!” 


But her eyes are standing open, her brow is damp with sweat; 
Faintly heaves her. bosom beneath its silken coverlet; 

Though her arms are yet around him, she does not seem to hear, 
While softly through the whitening lips the whiter teeth appear. 


“Speak, oh speak, one word, dear Barbara!” The eyes are open still, 
Beneath each lid a darkness grows—strange fears rise ’gainst his will. 
“ One other word speak, Barbara”—her arms have lost their hold, 
And backward heavily she falls, more fair, more white, and cold. 


A sorrow, sudden, awful, that he dared hot yet believe, 

There seized that bridegroom as he stood upon his marriage eve : 
Ah! sadly from the banquet-hall the sound of music sped ; 

His new-wed wife, maid Barbara, in her happiness is dead. 


F. R. MacDonatp. 
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Smcz we last wrote, the horizon 
of foreign politics has only grown 
darker. Persia, backed by Russia, 
has attacked Affghanistan and cap- 
tured Herat, the outer gate of India; 
and our Indian Government, after 
declaring war against the Russianised 
court of Teheran, has despatched an 
expedition to secure a point d’appui 
for future operations in the Persian 
Gulf. Meanwhile a Russian army of 
40,000 men, which has been slowly 
concentrating in that quarter since 
the war closed in Europe, is cantoned 
on the shores of the Caspian, ready 
to advance to the support of the 
Persians; and at the same time a 
determined effort is being made by 
another Russian corps to conquer the 
Circassians, break down the barrier 
of the Caucasus, and open a broad 
path for Muscovite aggression into 
the region of Anatolia. Nearer home, 
the Neufchatel question has assumed 
agrave aspect; and Sicily has given 
one of those premonitory throes which 
so frequently prelude more serious 
commotions. And as to the relations 
between the great European Powers, 
what do we find but a rivalry and 
hostility less disguised than before? 
The Peace settled nothing. It simply 
gave Russia the means of getting rid 
of the Allied armies, and of thereafter 
acting as fraudulently and defiantly as 
before. Russia has good reason to be- 
lieve that the Grand Alliance will not 
again coalesce to oppose her. France, 
that fought so gallantly by our side 
while the war lasted, now anxiously 
propitiates Russia, and, though refus- 
ing to abandon the English alliance, 
acts rather as a drag than as an auxili- 
ary. The proceedings preliminary to 
the new Congress expected at Paris, 
sufficiently indicate the change that 
has taken place in our relation with 
the Oontinental Powers, since the 
Peace virtually broke up the anti-Rus- 
sian alliance. When Russia, in August, 
first proposed to refer the Boundary 
questions to a new congress, so far 
from standing alone, it appeared that 
she had won a clear majority of 
the Powers to her side! Prussia, 
who was her covert helper during 
the war, and her humble slave at 
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the first Congress, was resolute to 
vote with Russia aggin. France was : 
quite willing to take the same course ; 
and her ambassador at Constanti- _ 
nople has acted in concert with the - 
Russian embassy in a vain but vio- 
lent effort to overthrow Lord de Red- 
cliffe and British influence at the 
Porte. Sardinia, duped by lying 
promises of Russian aid against 
Austria, and duly informed of the 
course which France meant to take, 
likewise agreed to favour Russia’s 
non-fulfilment of the treaty. And 
so the Czar, elated, might have ex- 
claimed in his palace at St. Peters- 
burg, like Soult at the battle of 
Orthes, “ At last I have them, those 
English!” But in both cases the 
rejoicing was premature. Nowhere 
does British pluck shine out more 
strongly than in fighting a lost battle. 
Russia was triumphant—the battle 
was lost; but as Hardinge thought 
at Albuera, there was time to win 
another. And the British Govern- 
ment, rapidly taking up a strong 
position, exerted so firm a pres- 
sure upon her recalcitrant allies, 
that the latter thought it better to 
resume their old position by her side. 
Whether the renewed allegiance of 
France and Sardinia to the British 
side of the question be genuine or 
feigned, remains to be seen. After 
what has happened, we cannot believe 
it hearty; and we wish we felt as- 
sured that the British party in the 
new Congress will prove sufficiently 
powerful to foil the onset of Musco- 
vite diplomacy. 

There are some who fancy that the 
present difficulties of our national 
position are merely factitious. With 
eyes blind to the deeper springs and 
grander movements of European 
politics, they profess to regard the 
gathering troubles abroad as not the 
product of natural causes, but as all 
the work of individual conjuring. 
They fancy that a soothing breath, 
a soft word from Downing Street, 
would blow them all away! Alas, 
they know not the helplessness of the 
individual when brought face to face 
with the movements of a continent. 
The mistake is a serious one; for it 
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seeks to put the country on a wrong 
track, and to lull it into a most base- 
less dream of security. It bids us 
regard the overcasting of the politi- 
cal horizon as a matter of no moment, 
asa danger against which we need 
make no preparation, seeing that o 
puff of diplomatic courtesy, a soft- 
worded protocol, is capable of turning 
the gathering storm to sunshine. The 
idea is absurd, superbly conceited, 
eminently dangerous. It may be 
very popular in the salons of the 
Tuileries, but it will find little accept- 
ance in this country. The French 
Emperor, surrounded with embarrass- 
ments, and bent on peace at any 
price in order to avoid them, may 
fester in others views which his own 
penetration knows to be false, and 
by professing universal friendship, 
seek to postpone the evil day. And 
he does right—for he thereby attends 
to his own interests. But the very 
eagerness with which he acts as a 
balance, leaning now to one side, now 
to another—now supporting Russia, 
now acting as a friendly drag on 
England—shows his sense of the 
critical nature of the “situation.” 
He knows the danger, and doubtless 
is preparing for it as well as he 
can, but he wrestles against its 
coming. He has shown himself 
ready to abandon the terms of the 
treaty rather than risk a new struggle 
with Russia. France has assumed, 
since the Peace, the position which 
Austria held during the war. It 
becomes this country to consider 
these things. Already, sinee the 
Peace, there has been a wavering to 
and fro among the Governments of 
the Continent. The balance has 
begun to incline again to the side of 
Russia. A popular rising, which 
may happen any day, would probably 
range all the Absolutist Courts on 
her side. In these circumstances, 
what does it become us to do? 
Clearly to stand well with the Con- 
tinental Governments as long as we 
can—as long as they will let us. 
But do not let Britain delude herself 
with the belief that she can rely 
upon any of them for aid, or that 
Meekness on our part will suffice to 
disarm hostility. Our only security 
for the future lies in our ownstrength ; 
and it would be only madness to 
surrender any outwork or post of van- 
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tage in the expectation of the weak- 
ened citadel being left in security, 

Very few persons indeed, in Jan- 
uary last, would have anticipated 
the change that a twelvemonth has 
wrought on the political aspect of 
Europe. A man would have found 
only incredulous hearers had he then 
ventured to predict that ere January 
1857 Russia, despite her defeats, 
would have emerged so little dam- 
aged from the struggle,—her oil 
freed from the 200,000 soldiers that 
then encamped around the ruins of 
Sebastopol, or garrisoned the cap- 
tured strong points of her Black 
Sea coasts,—~and herself, backed by 
some of her old foes, stronger than 
ever in the councils of Europe, and 
ready to re-enter the lists with us in 
Asia. How this has come about we 
have explained in former articles: 
we siinply note the circumstance in 
order that the country may not be 
unprepared if changes as great or 
greater take place before the present 
year reach its close. 

England is prone to peace. The 
trade-spirit is eminently pacific; it 
is slow to take offence, and never 
allows pride to interfere with gain. 
Commerce is an international com- 
munion of self-interest, and there 
fore the most potent antagonist of 
all wars. England is the work- 
shop and commercial centre of the 
world. Hence her sympathies are 
all in favour of a reign of peace, 
without which her world-wide trade 
of buying and selling is cramped and 
rendered less ,profitable. Therefore 
it is that, alone of all the countries in 
the world, England exhibits a Peace 
Party—a class of politicians whose 
supreme and distinctive business it 
is to oppose all war, and advocate 
peace “at any price.” The error of 
these men consists in believing that 
all nations are as far advanced in, 
and as peculiarly devoted to trade 
and commerce as ourselves; where 
as the refusal of other nations to 
adopt our principles of Free Trade, 
and the fact that no other country 
has a Peace Party but our own, 
ought to apprise them of the peculi- 
arity of our position. Moreover, they 
are so ignorant of human nature that 
they pay no regard to moral differ- 
ences. Commerce trades as freely 
with oppressors as oppressed,—it 
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makes no difference between slave 
and free: and the Peace Party 
cannot understand why slave and 
free should not be equally friendly 
with one another. Hence they shut 
their eyes to the fact that between 
Great Britain and many of the Con- 
tinental States there is a great gulf 
fixed. They hold it to be our duty to 
allow the despotic courts to extin- 
guish, if they can, every spark of 
liberty on the Continemt; and believe 
that though the regime of absolutism 
reigned supreme up to the shores of 
the Channel, free Britain would be 
let alone. As if when two opposites 
come together the greater will not 
seek to destroy the less! Asif 
England, which the late Ozar called 
“a foyer of revolutions,” can ever bo 
other than a thorn in the side of 
Continental absolutism, a sympathiser 
with the oppressed, a living example 
of freedom whose very existence is a 
constant incentive for otber nations 
to throw off the yoke. Holding their 
peculiar opinions indeed the Peace 
party are consistent enough when 
they clamour for disbandment . of 
fleet and army, and urge England to 
go to sleep unarmed in presence of 
her foes; but their principles, we 
trust, are alike too sordid and too 
Utopian, too utterly inconsistent with 
the great facts that surround us, to 
find acceptance with the practical 
good sense of the community at large. 

The end of civilisation is Peace. 
The goal of civilised progress is 
peace among the nations, even as 
peace among individuals is its begin- 
ning. What history shows us accom- 
plished in single communities, will 
ultimately, we trust, be established 
among the States of Europe. Slowly 
but steadily the work of national 
development is going on, elevating 
the units of the masses from the 
automatic condition of early society 
into thinking and self-acting beings; 
so that nations are becoming more 
and more conscious of their true 
wants and interests, and more and 
more powerful to enforce and secure 
them. Civilisation, that short phrase 
for many ideas—for increase of po- 
pulation, improvement of agriculture, 
growth of commerce, rise of wealth, 
development of law and justice, 
spread of knowledge, and increase of 
locomotion and international com- 


munication—ever tends to throw 
down local barriers, to draw the na- 
tions into friendlier bonds, and en- 
gage all in a communion of self- 
interest. Acting first upon indivi- 
duals and single communities, its 
tendency is ever to widen its sphere 
of influence, and ultimately em- 
brace all States belonging to the 
same platform of national existence. 
Look at the transition from England 
under the Heptarchy to the United 
Kingdom of the present day. Gradu- 
ally local prejudice and antagonism 
have disappeared or become sub- 
ordinated to higher influences: the 
Heptarchy has merged into a united 
England—Scotland and England have 
coalesced into Great Britain—and Ire- 
land, at first welded in by force of arms 
has at length voluntarily associated 
herself with the sister states, forming 
the United Kingdom. Other coun- 
tries have experienced similar chan 
from a similar cause. Semele, 
Normandy, Provence, once separated 
states, have become merged in a 
united France; the crowns of Oas- 
tile, Arragon, and Navarre, are now 
united on one head in Spain; the 
Germanic Confederacy and commer- 
cial bounds of the Zollverein are the 
commencement of a corresponding 
aggregation among the still uncon- 
solidated Teutonic States. As this 
work of internal consolidation and 
national development goes on, the 
civilized energies of the people project 
themselves beyond the seas of their 
own frontier, and seek to form com- 
mercial union, founded on self-inte- 
rest, with other countries. For long, 
English capital has sought and found 
investment in every country of Eu- 
rope, thereby increasing our interest 
in the preservation of tranquillity ; 
and other countries have of late be- 
gun to follow in our steps. France, 
within the last few years, has made 
an extraordinary start in this direc- 
tion. Her gigantic Credit Mobilier 
Company has undertaken to make 
railways for the whole Continent ; and 
the dread of interrupting and ruining 
the over-venturous speculations of 
this enormous financial project, is 
one of the most potent influences 
which now bind the French Govern- 
ment to peace at any price. It is 
easy to see that as this intercom-- 
munion of commerce and speculation 
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extends,—as the surplus capital of 
each country becomes invested in the 
others, and as the commercial firms 
throughout Europe come to depend 
more on one another, or indeed 
amalgamate in “European” companies 
—the various States will approximate 
to a community of which the mem- 
bers will be as closely related as pro- 
vinces of the same country were 
at the beginning of this century. 
Among states so closely related, 
international war will gradually die 
out. That is the tendency,—but the 
end is afar off; and we must beware 
the error of acting as if we were at 
the goal, while we are still upon the 
journey. The end may be seen afar, 
like a star guiding us homeward; 
but they are fools who, the mo- 
ment they catch sight of that distant 
star, throw off their harness, as if the 
troubles of the night and the dangers 
of the way are already over. Such, 
it appears to us, is the conduct of 
that section of our politicians who 
are known by the name of the Peace 
Party. They do not consider the 
many obstacles to be overcome, the 
many shocks to be encountered, ere 
Europe reach that almost millennial 
haven of peace. They do not con- 
sider the widely diverse circum- 
stances of its component States,— 
that while one end of Europe is ra- 
pidly nearing the goal of civilisation, 
the other has hardly yet started on 
the journey; and consequently that 
the pacific tendencies of the western 
nations, if unguardedly indulged, 
only place them more at the mercy 
of the semi-barbarous population of 
the eastern half of the continent. 
Russia has not, and will not for gene- 
rations, have any surplus capital to 
invest in other countries ; moreover, 
alone of European powers (owing to 
her vast extent) shé has a self-suffic- 
ing internal trade, which renders her 
comparatively independent of foreign 
markets: and therefore it will be long 
indeed before she fairly enters into 
the commercial system of Europe, 
and anything like a commercial equi- 
librium be established over the Oon- 
tinent. Indeed, the pacific tendencies 
of commerce will for long tell in 
favour of Russia, by drawing into 
her vast fields the surplus capital of 
other States, and thereby giving them 
a greater interest in maintaining 
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peace with her than she has in keep- * 
ing peace with them. 

Wars are often nothing but rapids 
or cataracts in the stream of civilisg- 
tion, occurring when unyielding mat- 
ters cross its course, and hastening, 
not hindering, its progress onward 
to the goal. Morally considered, 
the kingdoms of Europe resemble 
series of plateaus of different heights, 
upon which agencies are at work 
reducing them to a lower level; 
and convulsions are inevitable as 
the various States, each for itself, 
make the transition to a broader and 
safer basis of power. As the units 
of the population develop into 
thinking, _ self-willed beings, they 
naturally throw off those fetters and | 
leading-strings which suited them in 
their state of pupilage, and grow 
into a self-acting community. The 
British nation has run through this 
course not without civil war and 
political convulsions; but, happily 
secluded by the sea from foreign in- 
tervention, and aided by the practical 
spirit of compromise natural to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, they have at 
length reached the broad level of 
individual freedom and popular go 
vernment. The pyramid once poised 
unstably on its apex, now rests on 
its base. In this respect we stand 
alone among the nations of Ee 
rope; but each and all of these 
are on the road and will reach the 
goal in due time, and after their 
own fashion. Even Russia, where 
the masses are still serfs and auto 
matons, has exhibited an evanescent 
thrill and convulsion from the popu- 
lar passion (prematurely caught by 
contagion from western Europe in 
1815-18), and not all the power of 
the Ozars will suffice in the future to 
stop its onward progress, leavening 
and descending deeper into the masses 
of Russian society. Next to Great 
Britain, if we omit the small states of 
Switzerland and Belgium, we unhesi- 
tatingly place our northern kindred, 
the Scandinavian powers, as possess 
ing popular rights fully acknow- 
ledged, and a political constitution 
which works without convulsions. 
France comes next: there the ma- 
tional will is supreme after a fashion, 
but as yet it has only learned to make 
itself felt imperfectly or by revolu- 
tions. Spain has virtually no voice 
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jn its ewn government, and the tho- 
roughly reactionary and absolutist 
tendencies of its dissolute Court are 
rapidly hastening on a convulsion. 
Italy, if we except Sardinia, has no 
voice at all in its own government; 
its natural homogeneity is destroyed 
by the maintenance of antiquated 
territorial divisions; a large part of 
it is under foreign domination ; and on 
the whole it is the most unstably con- 
ditioned country in Europe. Germany 
has not arrived at its ultimate natural 
state; it will never be in stable rest 
till it obtain the constitutional form 
of government promised to it in 
1815, and simplify the organisation of 
the Fatherland at the expense of the 
petty Courts which at present eat up 
its revenues, divide its energies, and 
furnish so favourable a field for the 
influence of Russia’s diplomacy. 
Prussia may part with its present 
individuality in return for the covet- 
ed leadership of Germany ; but on the 
map of the future will there be any 
abiding place for Austria? She is but 
a political fabric, with no basis to 
rest upon, either of nationality or 
geographical configuration. No com- 
munity of race or of feeling binds to- 
gether the varied populations of that 
empire, and as these populations be- 
come more developed by the action of 
civilisation, will they not draw asunder 
and range themselves along with the 
national groups to which they belong 
—Germanic, Slavonic, and Italian? 
We write these things in no idle 
spirit of conjecture, but to show the 
fallacy of the Peace-dreamers, and to 
indicate the insecurity of the basis 
upon which rests the peace of the 
Continent. Far be it from us to 
set a day or a year for the accom- 
plishment of these changes; but come 
they will, whether we like it or no; 
and he who thinks that they can all 
pass off peaceably, alike contradicts 
the past and very much misconceives 
the future. England has nothing to 
gain in Europe, but she has much to 
defend. She has not only her out- 
posts—Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, 
the Ionian Islands—lying all round 
the Continent, and upholding her 
maritime power and communications 
with India; but she has a commerce 
spreading over every sea; and prin- 
ciples and institutions at home not 
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the less dear to us because the oppo- 
site of those prevalent on the Conti- 
nent. Any keen watcher of events 
must have perceived that since the 
suppression of the revolutionary 
struggles in 1848-9, Popery and 
Absolutism have alike shown new life 
on the Continent. Despotism has 
called to its aid the wiles and terrors 
of the Romish Church, and both are 
slowly culminating towards a re 
action, shortlived it may prove, but 
powerful, Once fairly dominant on 
the Continent, that tide of reaction- 
ary opinion cannot fail to burst like 
a floodtide against our shores; and 
woe to all that is most truly British 
if we are not ready to meet the assault. 
The plain facts of the case are 
these. If a popular movement were 
now to take place in Italy, it would 
be followed by one in Spain ;—if it 
take place in Spain, it will be in- 
stantly caught up in Italy. How 
would these movements be regarded 
in this country? Any one who has 
felt the popular pulse or attended 
to the signs of the times, can give 
but one reply—With the liveliest 
sympathy. Let our Government act 
as it may, the popular voice and the 
public journals will vociferate in fa- 
vour of the insurgents and the cause 
of liberty. Austrian intervention on 
the one side would give us a right 
to intervene on the other. Italy is 
accessible at all points,—Sicily could 
be effectually protected by our fleet: 
will not, then, the popular demand 
for intervention be almost, perhaps 
wholly, irresistible? And in any 
case, » the wee (as is almost — 
certain) be ultimately suppressed, 
our shores will be a refuge for not 
a few of the insurgent chiefs: and 
the vehemence with which our jour- 
nals at one time assailed Louis Na- 
poleon, and at another King Bomba, 
will be renewed in one tremendous 
volley against the general system of 
imperial despotism, by which the 
popular cause has been crushed and 
its leaders immolated. What repl 
will the despotic courts make? il 
they remain quiet like a set of amiable 
Quakers, and let us rage our fill? 
No, truly. England will then indeed 
be a foyer of revolutions—a constant 
declaimer against absolutism, a living 
incentive to rebellion; and the Oon- 
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tinental Powers will put us down if 
they can. It is only natural that 
they should wish to do so; and it is 
very certain that in such circum- 
stances they will make the attempt. 
Will they not form a naval con- 
federacy (as the Assemblée Nationale 
considerately hinted last month), 
in the hope of extinguishing our 
supremacy at sea, and with it every- 
thing? Need we remind our readers 
of the hatred with which the free 
press of this country is regarded by 
the Continental Courts, and of the 
probability that they will one day 
give us the cart alternative of sup- 

ressing its freedom or accepting war? 
British statesmen will do well to 
bear in mind that most suggestive 
episode of the Conferences in April, 
where the President proposed that the 
assembled Plenipotentiaries should 
unite, on behalf of their Governments, 
in putting an end to the lieence of 
the press in Belgium—the only State 
on the Continent where the press is 
really free. Even Mr. Gladstone, with 
all his penchant for peace, was start- 
led by that proceeding, and whis- 
pered a hint in the ear of Parliament 
that the same course might one day 
be applied to ourselves. “That,” 
said he, “was the declaration of 
France. The Prussian representative 
declared that he would willingly take 
part in any inquiry into the measures 
suitable to put an end to such prac- 
tices. Count Buol went further, and 
admitted the necessity of repressing 
the excess of the press in every 
country of the Oontinent—perhaps 
every island too.” This coalition of 
Governments against the liberty of 
the press, be it remembered, was pro- 
posed in a Congress assembled for 
entirely other purposes, and yet it 
met with the above-mentioned coun- 
tenance. W-hat would the issue have 
been if Great Britain, instead of being 
resent as the pillar of the Alliance, 

ad been absent, isolated, proscrib- 
ed? And yet if Mr. Cobden or any 
one else thinks that England would 
submit to the extinction of her free 
press at the dictation of the Conti- 
nental courts, he reckons without his 
host. He has only to look at the 
fire and fury excited amongst us by so 
small a matter as the recent minatory 
suggestions of the semi-official Con- 
stitutionnel, to be assured that Britain 
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will never surrender her freedom of 
the press as long as she can keep her 
flag flying on the seas. 

Depend upon it, then, howsoever 
Mr. Cobden and his party may desire 
to spin their cotton or loan their 
money in perpetual peace, there 
are causes at work in the world 
which will ruthlessly demolish their 
dreams. We take no disconsolate 
view of the future. We have a suffi- 
ciently lively faith in the wisdom of 
the Divine government to believe 
that Providence will order the ways 
of the world a great deal better than 
the best ideal which Mr. Cobden op 
any of us can suggest. We believe 
Europe is travelling on a good though 
rough road, and fancy we can discern 
a happy goal to her journey. \But 
what we assert again and again 
is the perilous folly of those who 
would have this country act as if 
millennial peace already existed in 
the world around us. Even as the 
end of civilisation is Peace, so the end 
of religion is Love; and week after 
week the heavenly doctrines of love, 
brotherly charity, and universal phi- 
lanthropy are expounded and enfore- 
ed from our pulpits. But what sane 
divine would exhort his hearers to 
act in their daily life as if the reign 
of universal love were already estab- 
lished? Who would exhort to love 
and trust all men everywhere—from 
the showy adventurer who is ready to 
swindle whom he can, to the ticket- _ 
of-leave reprobate who only waits till 
your back is turned to garotte you? 
We have said that international peace 
is the goal of civilisation; but even 
social peace, the first-fruit and begin- 
ning of civilisation~alas! how frail 
it is! Who would yet venture to 
dispense with bolts and bars and 
police, even in this most advanced 
country of all the earth?—who dare 
Jeave a company’s books unaudited, 
or keep no check even upon the most 
pious of bankers? Not one. Yet the 
trust we would not put in one another, 
the Peace Party think we may safely 
place in alien powers! Surely the 
events of the last nine years ought to 
teach us the visionary nature of such 
delusions. The rude wars of peoples 
against their Governments, and of 
Governments against their peoples 
and one another, may show us how 
far off yet is that end of civilisation 
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which bringeth peace. Peace in 
Europe is a-coming,—so we trust; 


but certainly it is not yet within: 


hail. Its white sails may be seen 
glimmering on the far horizon, as if 
coming towards us from the heavens 
of the future; but many a wild bil- 
low and hurricanous gust will yet 
break on the European strand, ere 
that white-winged messenger of glad 
tidings cast anchor in our havens. 
Whenever the dreams of the Peace 
Party are realized, it will first be 
among the christianised communities 
of the White race of Europe,—that 
“upper crust” of the world, who 
acknowledge in each other equals 
and fellows of the same dominant 
caste. Each of these communities 
has had its day of power. Greece 
once conquered by arms, and still 
conquers by its heirlooms of intellect. 
Rome subdued, and spread the seeds 
of civilisation throughout, the ancient 
world. Spain and Portugal first 
subjugated the seas, and overran the 
gold-regions of the New World. 
France has twice threatened Europe 
with domination, and is now spread- 
ing her sway over Northern Africa. 
Britain, a little island, has done more 
than they all. Russia has already 
done much, and will soon do far 
more. Even Scandinavia once sent 
her conquering rovers to every shore, 
and subsequently turned the tide of 
battle in Germany in favour of the 
Reformation. Germany is the sleep- 
ing giant of the European system, 
never having established its unity, 
but ere long it will take the high 
place that belongs to it in the com- 
munity of the White oligarchs. All 
these pevples—all the members of 
the. fur-spread European race—re- 
gard each other as equals. Those 
that are weakest now have at one 
time been greatest; and if actual 
equality of power be not present, 
it is felt that at least the power has 
been there, and may return. The 
subtle Greek, more famed now for 
duplicity than manly virtue or learn- 
ing, is respected as having once been 
great, and still makes himself dis- 
tinguished in the pursuits of com- 
merce. The indolent Spaniard is 
known to have had his epoch of chi- 
valrous gallantry and far-reaching 
enterprise, and the manly virtues still 
live in the population, though its 
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leaders be corrupt. Neither does 
any one despise the Italian, once 
celebrated alike in art, in arms, and 
in polity,—in whose veins nationality 
and patriotism are now panting, and 
whose recovery of freedom may in- 
augurate a new development of the 
national genius. Indeed the three 
peninsular kingdoms of Southern 
Europe—Greece, Italy, Spain,—after 
long lying like exhausted fields, 
seem about to quicken after their 
fallow, and join again in the race of 
progress which they once led,—in 
the stately march of National De- 
velopment, which, proceeding in early 
times westwards along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, thereafter turned 
northwards, and, after culminating in 
Britain and France, is now running 
eastward again through the central 
region of Europe. 

Such may be deemed some leading: 
points and indications in European: 
politics. But in order to embrace: 
the theme even in outline, we must’ 
far overpass the territorial Jimits of 
Europe, and, following the dominant: 
White race in its distant wanderings 
and conquests, observe how the inter-- 
ests accruing from its varied positions 
abroad are reflected back upon the 
politics of the Continent of its birth, 
It is a marvellous phenomenon, these: 
migrations of the White race; and. 
yet they have occurred so gradually,. 
and we have become so habitua' 
to the phenomenon, that it does not 
adequately impress us. In studying 
the primordial history of nations we. 
have often felt it hard to believe that 
a few families, shooting off from one 
small parent stock, should have 
grown into mighty nations far apart 
trom each other, and in lands which: 
they at first entered as strangers 
and aliens. In whatever region we 
look, we find traces of a quasi-abori- 
ginal race in remote times peopling 
the country,—then the arrival of 
straggling bands, belonging to a new 
wave of population; and, lo! when 
we see again, by a process myste- 
rious because we cannot trace its links, 
the new-comers have grown into a 
nation entirely supplanting the old! 
The phenomenon is indeed marvel- 
lous; but if we do but open our eyes,, 
we may see it in actual process in: 
our own day, and minently in 
the wanderings and conquerings of 
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our own nation. The British Isles, 
containing but a hundred thousand 
square miles of soil, and at first 
the abode of rude and thinly-scat- 
tered tribes, have reared a race 
which within the last two centuries 
has spread itself as masters into 
every region of the world. Wave 
after wave of population has gone 
forth, as if the process was inexhaust- 
ible, and yet the little Island only 
grows more densely peopled. Over 
nearly the entire expanse of North 
America has the British race spread, 
—it nas colonised Southern Africa, 
—it is fast peopling the island-world 
of Australasia,—and it rules as a do- 
minant caste over the vast realms of 
India. Everywhere the native races 
have disappeared before it—the Red 
men of America, the Caffres of the 
Cape, the aborigines of Australia,— 
or, like the Hindoos and Negroes, do 
it reverence and service. A great 
natural law is marked by the various 
settlements of the White race. In 
temperate climates it colonises, and 
the inferior races die out before it; 
while in tropical regions, unfavour- 
able to its physical development, it 
reigns as a dominant caste, making 
some inferior race act as its hands, 
while itself forms an “ upper crust” 
and supplies the directing power. At 
the Cape, over the temperate regions 
of America, in New Zealand and 
Australia, the European race has 
colonised and is covering the land 
with its own people; but in India 
it rules, and ever will rule, only 
as a dominant caste—a mere hand- 
ful of men compared to the mil- 
lions of the native population, yet 
ruling over them by dint of moral, 
physical, and intellectual superiority. 
The same principle, in a less pleasing 
form, is observable in the hot regions 
of the American continent. The 
Spaniards, when they first arrived in 
central America, reduced to slavery 
the native population, and in acknow- 
ledged or virtual slavery that popula- 
tion still remains; while in the 
Spanish islands, in the vast Portu- 
guese territory of Brazil, anc in the 
southern half of the United Stztes, 
the negro race has been imported 
from Africa to act as a slave-caste, 
and do the work which climate 
renders impossible to the White con- 
querors from the North. We enter- 
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tain little doubt that, as the Anglo- 
Americans of the Union extend their 
sway southwards over central Ame- 
rica, they will carry negro-slavery 
with them; and, moreover, while 
fraternising with the remnant of 
pure Spaniards in Mexico and else- 
where, will endeavour to reduce the 
half-breeds and native population 
into systematic serfdom. Mr. Buchan- 
an’s contemplated course in regard to 
Kansas is still uncertain; but if, as 
is possible, he conciliate the nor- 
thern States by letting Kansas de- 
clare itself a free member of the 
Union, we may rely that he will 
simultaneously take steps to extend 
the Slave States by encroachments 
on central America. It is bad po- 
licy for the Slave States to extend 
themselves by encroaching on the 
limited territory of the Free-soilers, 
thereby exciting animosity, and ne- 
cessitating a contest for supremacy. 
And we have no doubt they will will- 
ingly abandon this course whenever 
a substitute is found, and a gateway 
of expansion is opened for them into 
the countries to the south. 

The age of territorial conquest in 
Europe is past. But the overflowing 
of the European race, and expan- 
sion over other regions of the globe, 
is very. far from having reached 
its term. Compared with what 
will yet be, it is only beginning. And 
in the course of this expansion, the 
leading nations of Europe will come 
in contact, and find grounds of con- 
tention of a kind fast disappearing 
from the continent of their birth. 
The territorial limits of the various 
nations in Europe are now, not quite, 
but pretty nearly established on 4 
natural and lasting basis; but not 
so the limits of their power in extra- 
European regions. We have spoken of 
the wondrous expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxons—those lords of the sea, and 
colonisers of ultra-oceanic regions. 
The Russian empire will play a simi- 
lar but less marvellous part by land. 
It will yet wage a desperate war of 
principles with Western Europe, 
but its grand and lasting, because 
territorial triumphs, await it in 
the East. Destined to be kept in 
check by the dense populations of 
an equal race in Europe, its desire 
for territorial expansion will find 
full vent in the vast regions of the 
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Asiatic continent, thinly peopled by 
races which cannot contend on equal 
terms with the European. <A broad 
region of fine country passes across 
Asia, in the latitude of the Altai 
mountains, with Lake Baikal and 
its charming scenery in the midst 
of it; and the tributaries of this 
lake almost mingle with the head- 
waters of the great river Amoor, 
the natural outlet of Siberia, but 
the whole length of whose course 
lies at present within the territories 
of China. The Russians have already 
commenced their schemes of ambi- 
tion in this quarter. A flotilla, man- 
ned and armed, has just been placed 
on Lake Baikal; from thence to the 
main course of the Amoor a chain of 
military stations has been established ; 
the course of the river itself has 
been trigonometrically and otherwise 
surveyed; and we only reiterate an 
opinion which we expressed before 
Petropauloftski was heard of, or ever 
a Russian boat was known to have 
sailed the Amoor, when we say that 
ere long the vast valley-region of 
that river will have passed into the 
hands of Russia; while a chain of 
impregnable forts in the Kurile and 
Aleutian islands will firmly connect 
the mouth of the Amoor with the 
Russian territories in North America, 
and probably shake our Transatlantic 
brethren of the Union out of the com- 
placency with which they at present 
regard the progress of Russian power. 
The Russians are an eminently agri- 
cultural people,—they love to till the 
soil their fathers tilled before them ; 
and they have little of that restless- 
ness which impels the Anglo-Saxon to 
roam. Nevertheless we cannot doubt 
that a Russian population will yet 
spread over the central zone of Asia, 
and descend as masters to the shores 
of the Pacific. The Slavonian, in 
truth, is semi-Oriental. He is a 
connecting link between Europe and 
Asia. He stands half-way between 
the energy and almost infidel self- 
reliance of the French and British 
peoples, who care but little for kings, 
and seldom rely much on Providence, 
and the fatalism and instinctive 
reverence of the Oriental nations, 
which make them adorers of sove- 
reignty on earth, and only too acqui- 
escent in what seem to them the 
decrees of Divine Fate. Such a 
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race is well fitted to be the rulers 
and civilizers of a large portion of 
Asia. The law of climate will regu- 
late their settlement in that continent, 
as it has done that of the Anglo- 
Saxons in all parts of the world. In 
the temperate regions of Asia the 
Slavonians will gradually colonise; 
in the more southerly regions they 
will spread as a dominant caste. In 
this latter manner they will extend 
their power into the Turkish and 
Persian territories, exerting great in- 
fluence over the populations of these 
empires, and coming into contact with 
British power. In process of time the 
Russian colonies and settlements in 
central Asia will surround with a 
network of civilised power the roving 
tribes of the desert and the steppes, 
who will be won or impressed into 
service or co-operation with them. 
And then, in all probability, the world 
will be startled by a series of nomadic 
invasions such as it has not seen since 
the days of Attila and Gengis Khan. 
The Russians dream of one day dic- 
tating the terms of peace to us at 
Calcutta. But the British and Mus- 
covite powers will have come into 
collision in another quarter of Asia 
before their battalions can meet in 
mortal strife on the banks of the 
Indus. The peninsula of Syria is the 
key to the British possessions in the 
East. Moreover, in the future it 
will be the most important commer- 
cial position in the whole world. It 
is towards this region that Russia 
will in the first instance seek to make 
her way. The hosts now assembling 
on the shores of the Caspian are not 
so much designed to measure swords 
with the British in Affghanistan, as 
to consolidate Russian influence and 
power in Persia, in order to secure a 
basis for future operations. The Rus- 
sian Government is the most patient 
and wary in the world. It rarely 
misses its game by springing at it too 
soon. Having consolidated its power 
in Persia, and influenced the Kurdish 
tribes of Anatolia, it will then press 
down into the valley of the Euphrates 
and measure its strength with us in 
right good earnest. It is weli, then, 
as we have often before remarked, 
that the British Government should 
keep a sharp eye upon Syria, and 
timeously seek to extend our influ- 
ence in that important region, as a 
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preparation for the trial of strength 
which assuredly awaits us there. 
France, too, has begun the work 
of extra-European expansion, and ter- 
ritorial extension. And it is curious 
. to observe how the conquering march 
of the three leading powers of Europe, 
beginning far apart, is converging 
towards the same point. The French 
have never been good colonisers, and 
the supremacy of the British at sea 
cost them all their transmarine settle- 
ments—<Acadia, Louisiana, Pondi- 
cherry. But they have ever shown 
much skill and address in adapting 
themselves to the manners and amal- 
gamating with the population of 
foreign countries; and in their new 
colony of Algeria they have a region 
pre-eminently available for the ex- 
tension of their power. Algeria is so 
near to France that reinforcements 
and supplies can be thrown into it ina 
week’s time, and as speedily recalled. 
It is a country needing military orga- 
nisation, in which the French excel, 
rather than civil statesmanship, in 
which they are comparatively defi- 
cient. The region, though for most 
part lying waste, is eminently fertile, 
and was at one time the granary of 
the Roman world. The possession 
of Algeria has already greatly added 
to the military power of France. Its 
revenues not only suffice to maintain 
a large body of additional soldiers, lo- 
cated in the colony, but the native 
Arab tribes, to whom war is at once 
a business and a pastime, form the raw 
material of excellent troops, and could 
be assembled in great numbers around 
the French eagles. As the army of 
Algeria could be easily transported to 
Europe, the military power of France 
is experiencing an increase just as if 
a large addition had been made to 
her own limits; and the command of 
these Arab legions may yet aid on 
the battle-fields of Europe to counter- 
balance the hosts of Asiatic auxiliaries 
which Russia may in the future trans- 
port on her railways into the heart 
of Germany. The dream of Gallic 
ambition, however, is to make the 
Mediterranean “a French lake,” and 
the schemes of Napoleon upon Egypt 
have never been forgotten by the 
French people. It was with a view 
to establish the influence of France 
on that invaluable isthmus that M. 
Thiers and the Court of the Tuileries 
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supported Mehemet Ali against his 
liege-lord the Sultan; and nothing 
could exceed the irritation of the 
French Government when the sue 
cessful bombardment of St. Jean 
d’Acre by the British fleet put an 
end to that dream of ambition. By 
her settlements in Algeria, France is 
forming a better and surer road to the 
goal of her ambition; and her pro- 
gress in North Africa promises one 
day to bring her close to Egypt, at 
the head of a formidable force of 
fiery Arab troops, drilled, equipped, 
and led by the best officers of France. 

Thus again are we brought back 
to the frontiers of Syria Starting 
from most opposite points, the march 
of extra-European conqnest is bring- 
ing Russia, France, and Britain into 
contact on that most important of all 
regions, the great Isthmus of the 
Old World. The necessity of speedy 
communication with our Indian em- 
pire—and with our Australasian colo- 
nies, destined to become a most _puis- 
sant confederacy of States—-renders it 
indispensable that Great Britain se- 
cure to herself a passage either across 
Egypt or Syria. And yet this por- 
tion of the earth is the very point 
towards which both Russia and 
France are advancing as the goal 
of their expansion. It is the cyno- 
sure of their extra-European policy. 
Strange region! thus attracting from 
afar the greatest powers of the world, 
Marvellous point! towards which the 
White oligarchs of the earth, after 
subduing the greater part of the world 
in their path, are advancing from 
opposite quarters, and in rival bodies, 
to come into collision on its plains, 
Can their meeting be peaceful? Can 
such Powers, so mighty in them- 
selves, and each aided by a host of 
foreign legionaries—Arabs from Al- 
geria, Tartars from Upper Asia, 
Sepoys from India—settle down in 
friendly juxtaposition without first 
trying in battle the strength of their 
dread armaments? 

Such appears to us to be the 
aspect of the powers and principles 
at present at work in the world of 
foreign politics. A consideration of 
the subject impresses us deeply with 
a sense of the instability of the basis 
upon which rests the world’s peace 
and England’s security. In truth, 
Europe does not seem to be at rest 
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at all. There is no rest visible any- 
where,—only a nightmare sleep or a 
troubled dream. Peace was signed 
last spring, but it appears to have 
broken its engagement. For one 
symptom of disquiet before the out- 
break of the Russian war, there are 
now half-a-dozen. It is to be feared 
the Peace of Paris will prove but 
another Peace of Amiens,—an armed 
truce. The bugles of truce have 
sounded, the flag of peace has been 
displayed, heralds have proclaimed it 
in every capital,—yet there has been 
little or no unbuckling of the armour. 
The harness of war has been but 
partially taken off, and the weapons 
are kept within easy reach. What 
might have been accomplished by the 
late war, had France not prematurely 
resiled, and secured good terms for 
the general foe, it is needless to con- 
sider. It is enough to know that the 
foe has been repulsed, not disabled ; 
and that, not only upon this but 
upon other accounts, it is impossible 
for this country to return to the 
state of defenceless security in which 
we were surprised by the late war. 
A few weeks ago we would have 
said that, despite all the diplomatic 
battling, there would be no war 
in Europe until a popular rising—an 
insurrection or revolution—occurred 
somewhere ; (and how soon that may 
happen it is impossible to say.) But 
the recent menaces of the Courts of 
Berlin and France against Switzer- 
lan, — the permission which the 
former has obtained from the Ger- 
manic Confederation to march an 
army through its territories, with the 
intention of attacking the Swiss,— 
and the rumoured co-operation of 
France, by the projected formation 
of an army of observation along the 
French frontier of Switzerland, — 
bring it “on the cards” that the 
spark of renewed Continental war 
may be struck, not by the popular but 
by the absolutist side. From the ex- 
treme caution of the French Em- 
eror, however, we feel entitled to 
ope that the Neufchatel question 
will not be allowed to be brought to 
the arbitrament of the sword. It is 
& question which ought to admit of 
eary arrangement; and if a case of 
this kind cannot be peacefully ar- 
ranged, we may well despair of the 
settlement of the infinitely graver 
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questions now troubling the diplo- 
macy of Europe. The Neufchatel 
question presents no fair ground for 
serious dispute; and last month, 
while naming it, we refused to as- 
sign it a place among the symptoms 
indicative of Continental trouble. 
It is a mere stray cartridge, com- 
pared to the combustible masses 
which underlie the peace of Europe; 
but if that cartridge be allowed to 
explode, the sparks may occasion a 
most formidable conflagration. 

The bearing of Russia continues 
the same as we described it in detail 
last month. Nations—popular gov- 
ernments—can carry on a war with 
a united and terrible earnestness such 
as is impossible in despotic countries ; 
but they are easily taken by surprise, 
are slow of getting into fighting or- 
der, and ever impatient, once the fight- 
ing is over, to get to insouciant 
rest again. Popular states weary of 
watching and waiting; when not at 
war, they are most averse to a state of 
war-vigilance. The feeling is so in this 
country. The community was not 
satisfied with the Peace of Paris; 
but they are quite willing to abide 
by that peace, and only ask that its 
conditions be fulfilled. They are 
wearied and worried; their natural 
love of peace is intensified by recent 
disappointment ; and were there any 
desire upon the part of our late 
antagonist to keep faith and be peace- 
ful, Great Britain would be only too 
glad to turn over on her side and go 
to sleep again to the pleasant roar of 
her blast-furnaces and hum of her 
myriad spinning-jennies. But Rus- 
sia, instead of responding to this feel- 
ing, only seeks to turn it to ac- 
count, and speculates on it as & 
means of forcing us to resign the 
little advantage that the Treaty 
secured. There can be no doubt as 
to the animus of the Russian Govern- 
ments. We have always held that 
the fine talk, so current last spring, 
about Russia having abandoned 
her “hereditary policy,” and being 
only intent to proceed in the path 
of peaceful industry, was all stuff 
and moonshine. Her epoch for that 
has not yetcome. Certainly her pro- 
ceedings since the peace have been 
very inconsistent with any such 
amiable anticipations. Letting alone 
her bullying, duplicity, and mischief- 
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making in Europe, just look at this 
new Persian difficulty which she has 
got up for England’s special embar- 
rassment. Does any man in his 
senses believe that Persia would have 
marched a single week’s journey 
against Herat without the approval 
of Russia? And why has Russia 
been for months getting ready the 
army of 40,000 men now assembled on 
the Persian frontier, but because she 
knew that England would be forced 
into war by the aggression of Persia, 
and that she had resolved beforehand 
to take part against us? Russia could 
not attack us in Europe without 
risking a renewal of the alliance 
against her; but in the East she 
could give full effect to her hatred 
of England. No European State 
cares a fig for what happens to us 
there; and Russia knew she could 
attack us in that quarter without 
risk to herself, and supported by the 
vassal forces of the Court of Teheran. 
Moreover, it was a good way of find- 
ing work for us at a distance, and 
so weakening us for any future com- 
bat in Europe. That is the simple 
explanation of the war into which 
the Indian Government has been 
forced with Persia. The wires of 
the automaton Court of Teheran 
are worked from St. Petersburg. 
Russia is at the bottom of the 
whole imbroglio, and, if she choose, 
can at once put an end to it. 
Even a French journal, the Pays, 
which is by no means prejudiced in 
favour of our country, confesses that 
such is the case. “It must not be 
dissimulated,” says that journal, 
“that the solution depends above all 
on the Cabinet of St. Petersburg. 
Persia, in taking possession of the 
town of Herat, has certainly failed 
in all her engagements with Eng- 
land, and she cannot re-establish 
those relations without abandoning 
her conquest. This policy depends 
entirely on the advice that the Shah 
may receive from Russia; and it is 
consequently to the emperor Alex- 
ander that we must look for the im- 
mediate cessation of complications, 
the extent of which cannot now be 
defined.” That is the truth. 
Throughout this article we have 
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rather set forth general views than 
sought to advocate any particular 
acts of policy. What we particularly 
desire is, to set the country a-think- 
ing on these weighty problems in 
foreign politics, confident that if the 
public attention be but timeously se- 
cured to these subjects, our end will 
be fully attained. We have great 
confidence in the practical sense of 
the national mind, and are more 
anxious at present to place sugges- 
tions before it than to enter upon 
questions of detail. This much, 
however, we may venture to say, as 
the opinion of every unprejudiced 
observer of foreign affairs, that 
the present is no time for indulg- 
ing dreams of false security, or 
trusting for national safety to alli- 
ances which may fail us in the 
hour of need. We mistrust the as- 
pect of the times. The gold mines 
have given a great stimulus to 
manufactures in many quarters, 
but inquire into the kind of raw 
material for which at present there 
is most competition,— and what 
is the answer? An ominous one— 
saltpetre! A decided rise has taken 
place in the price of this article; and 
among the causes assigned for this 
rise, we find it stated in a commer- 
cial journal, that “ Russia has entered 
into large contracts for a supply of 
this commodity, and Austria has en- 
gaged the whole produce of Egypt— 
about 1000 tons annually—for the 
next five years!” We need not tell 
our readers what species of manufac- 
ture it is that demands saltpetre as its 
principal and most valuable ingredi- 
ent. In conclusion, we think there 
has seldom been a time more suggest> 
ive of the old maxim of Roman policy, 
“ Si vis pacem, prepara bellum.” If 
England would be let alone in the 
unquiet future that seems approach- 
ing, she must show herself, or rather 
be strong. And now that we are face 
to face with another year, about the 
issue of which it is most reasonable 
to have misgivings, we would beg to 
tender alike to rulers and nation the 
advice which old Noll in critical 
times used to give to his Ironsides— 
namely, to “trust in God, and keep 
our powder dry.” 





